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ADVENTURES IN READING is a three book series—Dis- 
covery, Exploration, and Treasures. These books have 
been written to help you to discover, to explore, and to 
value treasures in reading. 

Discovery is your book, written to help you find real 
adventures in reading. Perhaps you will be interested in 
knowing that boys and girls helped write this book. The 
author learned from them what kinds of stories and ma- 
terial they liked to read. They decided that the stories, 
plays, poems, and articles included in this book would be 
enjoyed by most boys and girls of their age. 

Your first discovery will be that this book contains ' 
thrilling tales of adventure, of sports, and of hobbies. The 
legends and articles on Mexico will help you understand 
the people of another land. The humorous selections will 
amuse you. You will also discover that the factual articles 
give you unusual and worth-while information in an inter- 
esting story style. These stories, plays, poems, and articles 
will be easy to read as all the vocabulary has been carefully 
checked against standard word lists for your grade level. 
Through the annotated bibliographies at the end of the 
units, you will discover what additional books boys and 
girls have enjoyed. From these you will want to choose 
books for your own pleasure and leisure-time reading. 

You undoubtedly know how much your success in 
school and in life depends upon your ability to read. Your 
second discovery will be that this book teaches you specific 
reading skills which will help you to become an expert 
reader. The boys and girls who helped write this book sug- 
gested reading skills that they should know in order to be 
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successful in their school work. To this list the author 
added other skills which have helped make expert readers. 
These skills are presented in an casy way with ample op- 
portunity for you to practice and to check your reading 
progress. The sections headed “Share Your Ideas” and 
“Share Your Experiences” suggest numerous ways and 
plans for using and sharing what you have read. 

Your third discovery will be that many stories and ar- 
ticles require more than one reading. The first time you 
read a story or article, read it for the general idea. Then 
reread it with specific purposes in mind, making sure that 
your vocabulary is growing and that you fully understand 
the content. 

Your fourth discovery will be that these interesting 
stories and other selections will help you improve your 

` rate of reading. Then you will find yourself reading more 
and more “just for fun.” The comprehension and speed 
tests will give you an opportunity to check your progress. 
Remember that you are attempting to improve your own 
record, and to satisfy yourself that you are doing your 
best. 

A good book is a good companion, and to obtain the 
greatest pleasure from books we must make the discovery 
of how to become expert readers. There are “adventures 
in reading.” 
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Our Animal Friends and 
Neighbors 


The Rescue 


By Walter Farley 


To be stranded on a barren, uninhabited island would 
be a frightening experience. It would take considerable 
initiative and great courage to face this situation. Alec 
Ramsey and a wild, unbroken black stallion shared this 
fate after their ship was lost in a storm at sea. The horse 
was high spirited and savage, but Alec recognized his 
great power and beauty. He felt a strange fascination for 
this wild creature, and an understanding developed be- 
tween them. Both horse and boy sensed the need each 
had for the other in their struggle to survive. This is the 
thrilling story of their rescue. 


In the days that followed, Alec’s mastery over the Black 
Stallion grew greater and greater. He could do almost any- 
thing with the animal. The savage fury of the unbroken 
stallion disappeared in the presence of the boy. Alec rode 
him around the island and raced him down the beach, 
marveling at his giant strides and terrific speed. Without 
realizing it, Alec had so improved his horsemanship that he 
appeared to be almost a part of the Black as they tore 
along. 

On night Alec sat beside his campfire and stared into 
the flames that reached hungrily into the air. His knees 
were crossed and his elbows rested heavily upon them, his 
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chin cupped in his hands. He was deep in thought. The 
Drake had left Bombay on a Saturday, the fifteenth of 
August. The shipwreck had occurred a little over two 
weeks later, perhaps on the second of September. He had 
been on the island exactly—nineteen days. That would 
make this approximately the twenty-first of September. By 
now his family must think him dead! He doubled his fists 
in determination. He must find a way to signal a passing 
ship. One just had to pass the island sometime. Daily he 
had stood on top of the hill peering out to sea, frantically 
hoping and hoping. 

For the first time Alec realized that summer was over. 
The heat upon the island had been so intense since his 
arrival that he had never once thought of the need to pre- 
pare for a change in the weather. Would his shelter offer 
him enough protection? To reinforce it he had used every 
available piece of wood on the island, but would that be 
enough? How cold would it get? 

Alec rose to his feet and walked toward the hill. The 
Black raised his head and whinnied. He followed Alec to 
the hilltop. The boy’s eyes swept the dark, rolling sea. 
White-foamed swells rushed in and rolled up the beach. 
The stallion, too, seemed to be watching, his eyes staring 
into the night, his ears pricking forward. An hour passed 
before they turned and made their way back to camp. 

Suddenly the Black’s shrill scream awakened him. Sleep- 
ily he opened his eyes. The air had grown hot. A crackling 
noise above made him jerk his head upward. The top of 
the shelter was on fire! Flames were creeping down the 
sides. Alec leaped to his feet and rushed outside. 

A gale was sweeping the island, and instantly he realized 
what had happened. Sparks from his fire had been blown 
to the top of the shelter and had set fire to the dry wood. 
He grabbed the turtle shell and raced to the spring. Quickly 
he filled it and ran back to throw the water on the flames. 
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The Black pranced nervously beside the spring, his nos- 
trils quivering, while Alec rushed back and forth with his 
little turtle shell full of water. He was attempting to keep 
the fire from spreading, but it had had a good start and 
soon the whole shelter was enveloped. Smoke filled the air. 
The boy and the horse were forced to move farther and 
farther back. 

Soon the two near-by trees caught fire. Alec knew that it 
could not spread much farther since the island was too 
barren of any real fuel. But right now the flames were de- 
vouring everything in sight. Leaping and roaring they 
reached high into the air. There was nothing that Alec 
could do. The one thing he really needed—his shelter—was 
gone. And there was no more wood. 

For a long time the fire burned. Then it died down as 
the wind began to diminish. Alec sat beside the spring, 
watching the flames, until the first streaks of dawn ap- 
peared in the sky. He blinked his smoke-filled eyes and 
gritted his teeth. He wasn’t licked yet! He’d find some way 
to make a shelter. If that was impossible, then he’d sleep 
outside with the Black. 

Determinedly he set out for the beach. Perhaps some 
wood had been swept ashore during the night. The Black 
trotted ahead of him. Alec saw him rear as he reached the 
top of the hill, and then plunge back down again. Alec hur- 
ried forward. From the crest of the hill, he looked down. 
Below him was a ship anchored four hundred yards off the 
island! 

Alec’s eyes blurred; he couldn’t see. He stumbled and 
fell and then clambered to his feet. Again he rushed for- 
ward. Finally he felt himself grasped in friendly arms. 

“For the love of Pete,” a man called Pat groaned,“ he’s 
just a boy!” 

Words jumbled together and stuck in Alec’s throat as he 
looked into the five pairs of eyes staring at him, Then he 
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found his voice. “We're saved!” he yelled. “We're saved, 
Black, we’re saved!” 

The sailors looked at him. What a strange sight! His red 
hair was long and disheveled. His face and body were so 
brown that he might have been taken for a native, if it 
hadn’t been for the torn remnants of his clothing which 
hung loosely on his slight body. 

One of the men stepped forward. From his uniform he 
was obviously the captain of the ship. “Everything is going 
to be all right, son,” he said as he placed an arm around 
Alec and steadied him. 

Slowly Alec gained control of himself. “I’m all right 
now, sir,” he said. 

The sailors gathered around him. “Is there some one 
with you on this island?” the captain asked. 

“Only the Black, sir.” 

The men looked at one another, and then the captain 
spoke again. “Who’s the Black, son?” he asked. 

“He’s a horse, sir,” Alec answered. 

And then he told them his story of the storm and the 
shipwreck, the hours spent in the raging sea, holding des- 
perately to the rope tied to the stallion’s neck, their fight 
against starvation on the island, his conquest of the Black, 
and the fire which that night had reduced his shelter to 
ashes. Sweat broke out upon his forehead as, in the vivid 
word pictures, he once again lived the twenty days of hard- 
ship and suffering since the Drake had gone down. 

When he had finished, there was a moment of silence, 
and then one of the men spoke. “This lad is imagining 
things, Captain. What he needs is some hot food and a 
good bed!” 

Alec looked from one face to another and saw that they 
didn’t believe his story. Rage filled him. How could they be 
so stupid? Was his story so fantastic? He’d prove it to 
them. He’d call the Black and show them, 
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He raised his fingers to his lips and whistled. “Listen!” 
he shouted. “Listen!” The men stood still. A minute passed 
and then another. Only the waves lapping on the beach 
could be heard in the terrifying stillness of the island. 

Then the captain’s voice came to him. “We have to go 
now, son. We’re off our course and away behind schedule.” 

Dazed, Alec’s eyes turned from the island to the 
freighter lying at anchor, smoke belching from her two 
stacks. It was larger than the Drake. 

The captain’s voice again broke through his thoughts. 
“We're bound for South America—Rio de Janeiro is our 
first stop. We can take you there and wire your parents 
that you’re alive.” 

The captain and Pat had him by the arms; the others 
were in the boat ready to shove off. Desperately Alec tried 
to collect his thoughts. He was leaving the island. He was 
leaving the Black who had saved his life! He jerked him- 
self free. The next minute he was running up the beach. 
Their mouths wide open, the sailors watched him as he 
stumbled up the hill. 

They saw him reach the top and raise his fingers to his 
lips. His whistle reached them and then there was silence. 

Suddenly an inhuman scream shattered the stillness, a 
wild, terrifying call! Stunned, they stood still and the hairs 
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on the back of their necks seemed to curl. Then, as if by 
magic, a giant black horse, his mane waving like flames, 
appeared beside the boy. The horse screamed again, his 
head raised high, his ears pricked forward. They saw that 
he was a tremendous horse, a wild stallion. 

Alec flung his arms around the Black’s neck and buried 
his head in the long mane. “We're leaving together, Black, 
together,” he said. Soothingly, he talked to the stallion, 
steadying him. After a few minutes he descended the hill, 
and the horse hesitatingly followed. As they approached 
the sailors, the Black reared, his legs pawing the air. The 
men scrambled into the boat; only Pat and the captain 
stood their ground. Fearfully they watched the Black as he 
strode toward them. He drew back, his black eyes darting 
nervously from Alec to the group of men. Alec patted him, 
coaxed him. The stallion’s action was beautiful, and every 
few steps he would jump swiftly to one side. 

Approximately thirty yards away, Alec came to a halt. 
“You just have to take us both, Captain! Ican’t leave him!” 

The Black was still, his head turned toward the freighter 
as if he understood what actually was going on. Alec’s arm 
was around his neck. “He saved my life, Captain. I can’t 
leave him!” 

The captain turned and spoke with the men in the boat. 
Then he shouted, “There isn’t any possible way of getting 
that beast on board!” He paused. “How is he going to 
get out there?” The captain pointed to the ship. 

“He can swim,” answered Alec. 

There was another discussion between captain and crew. 
When he turned, the captain’s heavily lined face was more 
grim than ever. He doffed his cap and ran a large hand 
through his gray hair. “All right, son,” he said, “you win, 
but you’ll have to get him out there!” 

Alec’s heart beat heavily and he gazed at the stallion. 
“Come on, Black,” he said, He walked forward a few steps. 
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The Black hesitated and then followed. Again Alec moved 
ahead. Slowly they approached the group. Then the Black 
halted and reared, his nostrils quivering. 

“Get in the boat, Captain,” Alec shouted. “Move up to 
the bow. I’ll climb into the stern.” 

The captain ordered his men to shove off, and he and 
Pat climbed in. Then they waited for Alec. 

Alec turned to the Black. “This is our chance, Black,” 
he said, “Don’t let me down!” He could see the stallion 
was nervous, The horse had learned to trust him, but his 
natural instincts still warned him against the others. Sooth- 
ingly Alec spoke to him. Slowly he backed away. The 
Black raised his head nervously and then followed. As the 
boy neared the boat, the stallion stopped. Alec kept back- 
ing up and climbed into the boat. “Row slowly,” he said, 
without turning his eyes away from the horse. 

As they moved away from the beach Alec called, “Come 
on, Black!” The stallion pranced, his head and tail erect, 
his ears forward. He half reared and then stepped into the 
water. Like a flash he was back on the beach, his foreleg 
pawing the sand and sending it flying. His black eyes never 
left the boat as it moved slowly out into the water. He ran 
a short way down the beach and then back again. 

Alec realized the terrific fight that the stallion was wag- 
ing with himself. He whistled. The Black stopped in his 
tracks and answered. Slowly the boat moved farther away. 

Suddenly the stallion rose on his hind legs high into the 
air and then plunged into the water. “Come on, Black,” 
shouted Alec, “Come on!” 

The Black was in the water up to his big chest now. 
Then he was swimming and coming swiftly toward the 
boat. 

“Row for the ship, Captain,” yelled Alec. 

The Black’s head rose in the water behind them, the eyes 
fearfully following Alec who hung over the side of the boat 
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coaxing the stallion. His large, black body slid through the 
water, his legs working like pistons. 

Soon they reached the freighter. The captain and three 
sailors sprang up the ladder. Only Pat remained behind 
with Alec. “Keep him there for two minutes!” the captain 
yelled over his shoulder. 

The Black reached the rowboat, and Alec managed to 
get his hand on the stallion’s head. “Good boy!” he mur- 
mured proudly. Then he heard the captain’s hail from the 
deck, He looked up and saw the cargo hoist being lowered. 
On the end was a bellyband to encircle the Black and lift 
him to the deck. He had to get that band around the 
stallion’s stomach! 

Alec saw the Black’s eyes leave him and gaze fearfully at 
the line descending over his head. Suddenly he swam away 
from the boat. Frantically Alec called to him. 

As the band came within reach, Pat grabbed it, his fin- 
gets tearing at the straps and buckles. “We've got to get 
this around him!” he shouted. “It’s the only way!” 

Alec tried desperately to think. Certainly there must be 
some way! The stallion had turned and once again was 
looking in their direction. If he could only get close to him. 
“Let me have the band, Pat, and more line,” he cried. 

Pat handed it to him and signaled above. “And what are 
you going to do?” he asked. 

But Alec didn’t seem to hear his query. He tightly 
gripped the straps of the band. “We’ve come this far,” he 
murmured. He climbed over the side and lowered himself 
into the water. Pat was too astonished to speak. Alec swam 
a few yards toward the Black, the band stretched out be- 
hind him; then he stopped, treading water. He called 
softly and the stallion swam toward him. 

He came within arm’s reach and Alec touched him, 
keeping his body far enough away to avoid the driving 
legs. How could he get the band around the stallion? Pat 
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was yelling suggestions, but Alec could think of only one 
way that might be successful. 

He sank lower into the water, one hand gradually sliding 
down the Black’s neck; with the other he firmly held the 
straps of the belt. He took a deep breath and filled his 
lungs with air. Finally he dived sideways and felt the 
waters close over his head. Down he went, striving des- 
perately to get enough depth to clear the stallion’s legs. He 
swam directly beneath the Black’s belly. The water churned 
white above his head, and he caught a glimpse of striking 
hooves. When he felt sure that he was on the other side, he 
started up, his fingers still tightly closed upon the straps 
and the band dragging behind. 

When he reached the surface, he found the stallion in 
the same position, his eyes searching for him. The band 
was directly below the Black! Alec signaled Pat to pull up 
the slack between the boat and the horse. All that he had 
to do now was to tighten the band around the stallion by 
getting these straps through the buckles on the other side! 
Alec moved closer to the Black. He would have to take the 
chance of being kicked. He kept as close to the middle of 
the stallion as possible. Then he was beside him. He felt 
the waters swirling on both sides. 

The Black became uneasy. Alec reached over his back 
and desperately tried to pull the straps through the buckles. 
A searing pain went through his leg as one of the Black’s 
hooves struck him. His leg went limp. Minutes passed as 
his fingers worked frantically. Then he had the straps 
through and began pulling the band tighter. The stallion 
went wild with rage as he felt it tighten around him. Alec 
pulled harder. Once again he felt the Black’s hoof strike 
his leg, but this time there was no pain. He had the straps 
through the buckles as far as they would go. Making sure 
that they were securely fastened, he wearily pushed him- 
self away from the Black, 
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Ata safe distance, Alec signaled the men on the freighter 
that all was ready. He heard the starting of a motor, and 
the chain line became more taut. Then the stallion was 
dragged through the water until he was beside the ship. 
His teeth were bared, his eyes filled with hate! Then the 
hoist started lifting him up. Slowly the Black moved out 
of the water; up, up in the air he ascended, his legs pawing 
madly! 

Alec swam toward the rowboat, his leg dragging limply 
behind him. When he reached it, Pat hung over the side 
and helped him up into the boat. “Good boy,” he said. 

The pain in his leg made Alec’s head whirl. Blackness 
seemed to be settling down upon him. He shook his head. 
Then he felt Pat’s arm around his waist and he went limp. 

When Alec regained consciousness, he found himself in 
bed. Beside him sat Pat, a large grin on his face, his blue 
eyes crinkling in the corners. “For the love of Pete,” he 
exclaimed, “I thought you were going to sleep forever!” 

“What time is it, Pat?” Alec asked. “Have I been sleep- 
ing long?” 

Pat ran a large, gnarled hand through his black hair. 
“Well, not so long, son—you were pretty tired, y'know.” 
He paused. “Let’s see, we picked you up Tuesday morning 
and it’s now Wednesday night!” 

“Whew!” said Alec, “that’s some sleeping!” 

“Well, we did wake you up a couple of times to give you 
some soup, but I guess you wouldn’t remember.” 

Alec moved slightly and felt a pain go through his leg. 
His eyes turned to Pat. “Did I get hurt badly?” he asked. 

“The Doc says not—went to the bone, but it’s healing 
nicely. You'll be all right in a few days.” 

“And the Black—what happened?” 

“Lad, never in my life do I expect to see the like of him!” 
Pat exclaimed, his blue eyes flashing. “What a fight he put 
up—he almost tore the boat apart! What a horse!” 
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Alec was silent; then he spoke slowly. “I’m sorry Pve 
caused you all so much trouble. If only P'd been able to—” 

“J didn’t aim to make you feel like that, lad,” Pat inter- 
rupted. “I guess we knew what we were doing, and from 
the looks of that animal he’s worth it. Only we all realize 
now that he needs you to handle him—and heaven help 
anyone else who tries to!” 

“Tell the captain Pll repay him and you fellows too, Pat, 
somehow.” 

“Sure, lad, and now I have some work to do. You try 
and get more sleep, and tomorrow or the next day you'll be 
on your feet again.” He paused on his way to the door. “If 
you give me your address, we can wire your parents that 
you are safe, and tell them where we’re bound.” 

Alec wrote his address on the piece of paper Pat handed 
him. Then he looked up and smiled, “Tell them I'll be with 
them—soon.”’ 
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Share Your Ideas 


it 
2; 


w 


Why might this be called a Robinson Crusoe story? 
What kind of a boy was Alec? List a number of 
specific character traits which he possessed. Then 
read aloud from the story to prove each point. 


. Many young people have found this story exciting. 


Tell why, giving reasons based on your own reading 
of the story. What do you think is the most exciting 
part of the story? Prepare to read this aloud. 


_ Write a description of the stallion. Refer to the story 


for descriptive words used by the author in describ- 
ing him. Draw a picture of the stallion as you saw 
him through the word pictures of the story. 


. If possible, read the book, The Black Stallion, by 


Walter Farley, from which this story is taken. Se- 
quels, equally interesting are: The Black Stallion 
Returns, Son of the Black Stallion, and The Black 
Stallion and Satan. 


_ The sentences below are about the story. Discuss the 


meaning of the underlined words. 

a. The heat on the island was so intense that Alec did 
not think of the cold. 

b. When Alec was rescued, he had been on the island 
approximately nineteen days. 

c. The flames of the fire were devouring everything 
when Alec awoke. ees, 

d. When the fire died down, the wind on the island 
had begun to diminish. 

e. The captain of the ship did not wish to interrupt 
his schedule by taking the Black aboard. 

f. The sailors saw that the Black was a tremendous 
horse. e 


g. The Black was taken aboard ship by a hoist. 


Runaway 


By Frances Frost 


Awake in the moonlit summer’s night 

I saw the old barn’s silver roof, 

I saw the meadows glimmer white 

And heard an unfamiliar hoof 

Striking a pebble in my road. 

I hurried to the mapled sill. 

The strange light cantering had slowed 
And stopped. And there, as taut and still 
As he were carven moonlight, stood 

A white colt with a silver mane. 

He snuffed the faint gust from the wood; 
Ears pricked and motionless again, 

He breathed and listened. Well I knew 
He was my neighbor’s wayward colt 
Who, cropping moonlight with the dew, 
Had known a sudden urge to bolt, 

But his heart was beauty, beat on beat. 
He flung his head up, saw me there, 
Whickered and whirled. I heard his feet 
Fly down far roadways of the air. 


Share Your Ideas 


Aw 


. What pictures came to mind as you read the poem? 

. Read aloud the lines you especially like and tell why 
you like them, 

. Make a list of the vivid words or phrases used. 

. Find a copy of the poem, “The Runaway,” by Robert 
Frost. Compare it with this poem as to word pictures 
and vivid phrases. 
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The Army’s Babies 


| . As far back as Bible days pigeons delivered messages 
which helped decide the outcome of important event: 
Modern methods of training prepare them to face dan- 
gers bravely and to complete their tasks efficiently. Sec 
how many of these interesting facts you can remember 
after the first reading. 


Not very long ago an English homing pigeon named 
Winkie helped save the lives of four aviators. She was in a 
plane with the flyers when they had to drop to the ocean 
because of engine trouble. When the bomber crashed into 
the water, Winkie’s cage broke open and she escaped. 
Winkie started for home. She flew over 100 miles. Men at 
the loft, or nest, to which she returned could tell from 
Winkie’s leg band the airplane from which she had come 
They also knew her speed and were able to figure where 
the bomber must have gone down. The flyers were easily 
located. 

The use of pigeons to carry messages is very important 
today. This practice goes back as far as Bible days and has 
been carried down to us through the ages. The soldiers who 
train these winged messengers are called pigeon experts, oF 
pigeoneers. The little birds are called the “army’s babies.” 
For about four weeks, the baby pigeons are allowed to 
stay with their mothers. They spend most of their time 
eating, and they grow fast. 

The teaching starts as soon as they begin to fly. A young 
pigeon is taken from its nest and set free about ten feet 
away. When it flies back to its nest, it is rewarded with 
food. It grows larger and stronger and is able to fly far- 
ther, It is taken farther from the nest and set free. Soon 
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it can fly back from several miles away. This kind of 
instruction keeps on until the young pigeon can fly swiftly 
back from many miles away. In about six months from the 
time it comes from the egg it is a good messenger. 

Army pigeoneers have trained their messengers to do 
things that were once thought impossible. Homing pigeons 
do not fly at night. When darkness comes, they stop at the 
first tree that offers safety. Although they can be trained to 
fly in the darkness, this experiment has not proved particu- 
larly successful, and their duties are therefore performed 
mostly during daylight hours. 

Most messages are carried in a capsule tied to the 
pigeon’s leg. Charts and maps are sent in tubes fastened to 
its breast. A good army pigeon can fly 500 miles without 
stopping, at a speed of 55 miles an hour, 


Check Yourself 


See how well you remember this story. Number your 
paper from one to five. From the three possible answers 
given, write the letter of the group of words that will make 
the statement complete and correct. 

1. Homing pigeons have been used (a) for thousands of 

years, (b) only in the recent war, (c) only at night. 

2. Winkie was very (a) unhappy, (b) fast, (c) stupid. 

3. Charts and maps are placed in a tube and tied (a) to 
the pigeon’s back, (b) to the pigeon’s breast, (c) to the 
pigeon’s leg. 

4. To train a pigeon takes about (a) four weeks, (b) a 
year, (c) six months. 

5, Most messages are carried on the pigeon’s (a) leg, 
(b) wings, (c) back. 


If you missed any of the answers, read the next article 
more carefully and perhaps you can make a perfect score 
on the short exercise that follows it. 


Dogs of the Armed 
Forees 


to the Army. The selection and training of these dogs 
was an important part of the army program. 


| In World War II many children gave or lent their dogs 


Do you know that thousands of dogs were used by the 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and Marines? They were 
trained to serve their country. Dogs of the Army even had 
a special way of enlisting, which means signing up for 
military service. These enlistments were taken care of by a 
volunteer organization known as “Dogs for Defense.” 
There were directors or leaders of this organization in 
almost all states. These directors, with their helpers, 
studied the histories and the photographs of the dogs 
whose owners offered them for service. They wished to find 
out which ones were likely to succeed as war dogs. The 
dogs were then given an examination at the nearest place 
of enlistment. 

To be in the 1A group, the dog had to weigh at least 
fifty pounds, measure twenty inches or more at the shoul- 
der, and be one to five years old. He had to be intelligent, 
active, and easy to train. When a dog was accepted for war 
service, he spent eight weeks in basic training. He had to 
work very hard during this period. In school he learned to 
obey, to attack, to guard beaches, and to carry messages. 

During training many things were done to accustom the 
dogs to the noises of war. Blank shells were shot almost in 
their faces, and noisemakers were twirled at them. The 
men and dogs had to be trained together. Each man fed, 
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took care of, and worked with three dogs. Very few dogs 
failed, and most of them finished with honors. A dog’s 
hearing and smell are so keen that on guard a man and a 
dog were worth four to eight men. War dogs were not all 
fighters, however. They served their country just as well 
when they joined the Red Cross. 

You may wonder what kinds of dogs were used to serve 
their country in this way. Collies, shepherds, large poodles, 
boxers, pointers, Dalmatians, Dobermans, and hybrids, or 
mixed farm dogs, make good fighters. The dogs did not 
wear tags hung around their necks as service men did. 
The special number by which a dog was known was tat- 
tooed on the fleshy part of the body between the ribs and 
the hips. The dogs received the best of medical care and 
were fed plenty of horse meat and dog food. 

Many children gave dogs to the Army. These children 
were allowed to write them notes. They also sent them 
such things as ribbons, bones, and biscuits. One soldier 
was given the special duty of answering these letters to let 
the children know the gifts had arrived. 


Check Yourself 


Ten statements about the story are listed below. Number 
your paper from one through ten. Beside each number 
write true if the statement is true, false if it is false. 


1. Men called “directors” trained dogs for army service. 
2. A dog over five years old could not serve. 

3. If a dog was accepted, he was trained for six months. 
4. Army dogs wore tags around their necks. 

5. War dogs were all fighters. 

6. Children were allowed to send their dogs presents. 
7. Each man had to train at least four dogs. 

8. Very few dogs failed. 

9, A man and a dog were worth four to eight men. 
10. Mixed farm dogs do not make good fighters. 


Uncle Sam’s Camels 


To help you find your reading rate 
Did you know that Wild camels once roamed the 

western plains of the United States? In this article you 

will discover why Uncle Sam’s attempt to use camel 
trains proved unsatisfactory. 

Before you finish the article you will know at what 
rate you fead—that is, how many words you can read 
per minute. It is necessary for you to know whether or 
not you read at a satisfactory rate for your grade. 

Begin reading the story when your teacher gives you 
the signal. As you read, she will write the minutes, half 
minutes, and quarter minutes on the board. When you 
have finished, take down the last number she wrote on 
the board. Divide this into the number of words in the 
story, and you will know your rate per minute. Do not 

|| read so rapidly that you fail to understand or enjoy the 
story. After you have completed the reading and figured 


your rate, you will be asked to answer questions. 


Uncle Sam once owned a herd of camels in Texas and 
Arizona. He believed he needed those camels in his 
business, and he didn’t mind who called him crazy or who 
poked fun at the idea of bringing camels from Arabia to 
carry freight and mail across our desert land.5° 

When Uncle Sam was young, school geographies showed 
that a great American desert spread all over the western 
part of the United States. This was in the days-when people 
seeking gold were flocking to California in covered wagons 
drawn by oxen, mules, or horses. There were no railroads 
in the Far West at that time. Neither was there any proper 
mail service.!43 i 
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Army officers at Fort Yuma, Arizona, thought up the 
idea about camels. They decided that camels would serve 
their country well. In war time, they could carry heavy 
loads of field cannon on their backs. They could also carry 
soldiers. In times of peace, they could carry the mails 
swiftly. And best of all, they could be useful to the farmers 
of the Southwest. The captain of the garrison at Fort 
Yuma wrote a letter to Jefferson Davis, who was then 
our Secretary of War, telling all about how useful camels 
could be on the great American desert.!! 

The Secretary of War told President Pierce and Con- 
gress that he thought it was a fine idea. After that, Uncle 
Sam began reading books about camels and their care. At 
last an army officer was directed to buy thirty thousand 
dollars worth of camels for use on the deserts of our South- 
west. He was to bring seventy-five camels to America on 
board one of the ships of our Navy, and land them in 
Texas.285 

The officers ran into a good deal of trouble when they 
were buying the camels, but at last the first shipload was 
ready to sail from Smyrna, Turkey. During the journey, 
the camels were treated very well by the American sailors. 
One of the baby camels born at sea was named Uncle Sam. 
The sailors made a pet of him and amused themselves by 
teaching him tricks. He was rather a rough youngster.9* 

The ship that had brought the camels to America re- 
turned at once to Smyrna for another load. Uncle Sam’s 
camels in the United States began earning their living. 
Their first job was to carry supplies from the port where 
they landed to Camp Verde, Texas, which was to be their 
home.409 

In the beginning, the camels that were brought to the 
United States did what was expected of them. They 
traveled over muddy roads as well as sandy ones. They 
carried huge loads. One camel could carry one thousand 
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pounds of grain. Two camels could pull a government 
wagon that was usually drawn by six mules 4° 

It finally turned out, however, that nobody loved camels 
in this land of the free. Mules and horses didn’t like them. 
When the queer woolly creatures appeared in the stables, 
the horses and mules began to run even if they had to 
break down the walls to escape. The soldiers hated to take 
care of them, and would not learn how to pack loads on 
their backs. If the camels ran away to the desert, the sol- 
diers were glad. The army officers also got dreadfully sea- 
sick when they galloped over the sands on the animals’ 
backs. Everyone spoke to the camels in the most impolite 
language.>” 

Then came the Civil War when Uncle Sam was far too 
busy to take proper care of the camels. He planned to send 
the Texas camels back to Smyrna. This could not be done. 
Some were sold to menageries and showmen. Many were 
turned loose to care for themselves. Thus it came about 
that for years and years there were camels grazing on the 
great American desert. Many strange stories have been 
told of these camels. They have figured in more than one 
thrilling tale of the old Southwest.659 

Soon after the camels landed in Texas, a woman wove 
yarn of hair sheared from the animals of this first shipload. 
With the yarn she knit a pair of socks for the President of 
the United States. President Pierce was pleased with the 
socks. It was probably the most expensive pair of socks 
ever woven and knit in the United States.720 (0.1 vor 


Check Yourself 


Below there are nine incomplete statements about the 
story. Following each statement are three possible comple- 
tions. Number your paper from one through nine. After 
each number, write the letter of the statement that best 
completes the sentence, 
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1. This entire story tells (a) that camels were too expen- 
sive to use in the great American desert, (b) that the 
use of camels in America was a failure because men, 
officers, and other animals did not like them, (c) that 
socks made from camel’s wool are very expensive. 

2. The idea of using camels in America resulted from (a) 
lack of good transportation in the West, (b) the love 
of the President for camels, (c) the Civil War. 

3. When the camels first arrived in the United States, 
they worked (a) only when it was muddy, (b) not at 
all, (c) very well. 

4. The President of the United States at that time was 
(a) Washington, (b) Pierce, (c) Lincoln. 

5. The baby camel born at sea was called (a) Texas, (b) 
Abraham Lincoln, (c) Uncle Sam. 

6. The camels were landed in (a) Arizona, (b) Texas, (c) 
Smyrna, Turkey. 

7. Two camels could pull as much as could a govern- 
ment wagon drawn by (a) six mules, (b) ten mules, 
(c) twenty mules. 

8. The war that caused Uncle Sam to want to send the 
camels back to Smyrna was (a) the Revolution, (b) 
the Civil War, (c) the Texas Revolution. 

9. Thesecamels have figured in many tales of (a) Smyrna, 
Turkey, (b) the old Southwest, (c) the Civil War. 


This book will aid you to increase your speed. By the 
time you have completed the seventh grade, you should 
have achieved a rate of 200 to 300 words or more a minute. 

If you missed too many questions on the follow-up test, 
you read too fast. Remember you are keeping your own 
record, and must adjust your rate to the type of material 
you are reading as well as to how well you understand and 
can remember the material. Fast reading is desirable only 
when it is good reading. 


Old Ships 
By David Morton 


There is a memory stays upon old ships, 
A weightless cargo in the musty hold, 
Of bright lagoons and prow-caressing lips, 
Of stormy midnights, and a tale untold. 
They have remembered islands in the dawn, 
And windy capes that tried their slender spars, 
And tortuous channels where their keels have gone, 
And calm blue nights of stillness and the stars. 


Ah, never think that ships forget a shore, 

Or bitter seas, or winds that made them wise; 
There is a dream upon them, evermore; 

And there be some who say that sunk ships rise 
To seek familiar harbors in the night, 

Blowing in mists, their spectral sails like light. 


Share Your Ideas 


1. Read the poem silently and then orally. 
2. Why is it necessary to pay attention to punctuation 
marks when reading poetry? How does proper 
phrasing help you interpret the thought of the poem? 

. Make a list of the things which old ships remember. 
_ For what reasons do you think the author of this 
poem loves ships and the sea? 
5. Discuss the following unusual phrases from the poem 
and the pictures they create: 4 
a. weightless cargo c. tortuous channels 

b. prow-caressing lips d. spectral sails 


eU 
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Ship’s Dog 
By Robin Palmer 


i Tom’s father, captain of a schooner, objected to hav- 
? inga “ship’s dog.” A ar sea and an unusual accident 
} made him change his mind. 


He was a black and white dog, something like a collie, 
but far smaller than a collie ought to be. The fishermen 
called him Columbus because he was often seen sitting at 
the end of the pier, gazing out to sea. That was where Tom 
first saw him. 

Tom’s father was captain of a schooner, Every summer 
Tom sailed with him, helping the crew whenever he could 
and helping the cook when he couldn’t avoid it. The day 
he met Columbus, their boat was tied up at the pier, and 
Fom was following his father ashore. 

“Look, Dad,” he cried. “I bet that’s a sailor’s dog. He 
acts just as if he’s waiting to go to sea.” 
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The captain laughed. “Oh, that’s Columbus,” he said. 
“He is probably planning his voyage to the new world.” 

“He’s a sailor’s dog then,” cried Tom. 

“Oh, no, he isn’t,” replied his father. “He’s a dog with- 
out a master, and I don’t believe he wants one. Call him 
and see.” 

Tom whistled, but Columbus paid no attention to him 
whatever. He just sat still, gazing across the water. Tom 
walked over and patted him, and Columbus wagged his 
tail slightly. He acted more as if he were trying to be polite 
than as if he were really interested. 

“You see,” the captain remarked. “He’s nobody’s dog.” 

“But who feeds him?” asked Tom. 

“A good many people. Don’t worry; I’m sure he gets 
enough to eat. But where he came from, and where he'll go 
next winter, is more than I can say.” 

Tom patted Columbus again. “I wish we could have him 
for a ship’s dog,” he said. 

“Now look here,” cried the captain. “We have a ship’s 
cat already. He’d be chasing her up the masts and causing 
no end of trouble. I have no use for a dog on a boat. Be- 
sides, you can see that he doesn’t want to make friends.” 

Tom nodded. “All the same,” he thought, “I’m going to 
try to make friends with him. Pd like to be the friend of 
some particular dog.” 

For the next three days, while their boat lay beside the 
dock, he did his best to please Columbus. He saved meat 
from dinner for him and once presented him with a large 
soup bone. The dog accepted everything politely but with- 
out eagerness. He acted as if he were honoring Tom by 
eating his food. 

“I think you must have royal blood,” Tom said to him. 
“You ought to have been called Prince.” 

Columbus raised his nose and sniffed the salt air. He did 
not appear to be listening. 
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and the dog was as aloof as he had been the first day. 

“He'll forget all about me,” thought the boy. “If only I 
could coax him to come on the boat. Maybe that would 
make an impression on him.” 

For a moment it seemed as if Columbus were a mind 
reader. He looked at the schooner and thumped his tail on 
the dock. Then, to Tom’s amazement, he jumped up and 
ran toward the boat. 

“Look,” cried the boy, “he’s going right on board.” 

That was exactly where Columbus was going, and for a 
very good reason. The ship’s cat, known to the crew as 
Pilot, had come out of the cabin and was walking across 
the deck. Columbus bounded toward her, his eyes bright, 
his ears forward. But when he was within a yard of the cat, 
he braced his feet and skidded to a full stop for Pilot was 
in battle array. 

Her back was arched and her tail bristled like a bottle 
brush. Moreover, she hissed at Columbus, and what she 
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said was not inviting. Columbus looked embarrassed. 
any dog knows, the fun of chasing a cat is to have her r 
away. Columbus didn’t want to fight so he stood there, 
trembling a little, and waiting for an excuse to leave with- 
out losing his dignity. 

Tom gave him the excuse. “Hold on,” he said. “You 
mustn’t tackle Pilot. Let me introduce you. Pilot, this i 
Columbus. He has come to look over the boat.” 

Pilot made a rude remark and didn’t relax a muscle. 

“he’s a nice cat, but she isn’t used to visitors,” To: 
explained. “Come with me and I’ll show you the cabin 

Columbus followed willingly enough. He had never been 
on a boat before, and he ran around, investigating eve") 
corner of the cabin. While he was exploring, the captain 
called Tom up on deck. The dog stayed below—at first 
because he was curious, and later because Pilot came down 
and blocked the narrow way. 

Columbus was not a coward, but he had no desire to 
pick a fight with a strange cat who had already shown her 
spirit. He backed up prudently into the captain’s cabin and 
under the captain’s bunk. Then the cat seated herself ai the 
door as if she were watching a mousehole. 

Up on deck Tom was far too busy to think about Co- 
jumbus. He had to help the men who were making ready to 
sail. But later on, when the schooner was outside the har- 
bor, he heard a shout in the cabin. 

“They want you below, Tom,” cried the mate. “There's 
a stowaway on board.” 

Tom’s mouth dropped open. “Oh, my goodness,” he 
said, and scuttled down the steps. 

The captain and two of the crew were crowding the cap- 
tain’s cabin, and in the middle of the bunk, with an appre 
hensive expression on his face, lay Columbus. 

“Look here,” said the captain sternly. “Did you bring < 
this dog on board?” | 
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“well,” answered Tom, shuffling his feet. “In a way I 
lid, but Pilot was the reason he came.” 

rhe three men laughed, and Tom described just what 

iad happened. 

“Are you sure you didn’t shut him in here when you 
went on deck?” asked the captain. 

“Quite sure, sir.” 

“The door does swing shut by itself when we're under 

y,” said one of the men. 

Fhe captain nodded. “I suppose that is what happened,” 

said. “When I came down the door was shut, and Co- 
| bus was resting comfortably. Well, we can’t take him 

ck now, but I wish we could,” 

(om grinned. He was glad they couldn't. 

-You must look after him,” his father went on. “And 
don’t forget, when we reach port, off he goes.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Tom. “Come on, Columbus.” 

Fhe dog had been looking intently at the captain. But 
when Tom spoke, he jumped off the bunk and walked out 
oč the cabin, with a hasty glance around him to see 
whether Pilot might be lurking in the shadows. 

“I’m going to make you a bed in the stern and give you 
a big bone,” said Tom, as they crossed the deck. 

Columbus looked behind him nervously. The ship’s cat 
was following them at a safe distance. 

While Tom picked out a sheltered spot for a bed, she 
stood a few yards off and watched them. She sat near by, 
like a detective, when Columbus lay down to chew his 
bone, She made Columbus feel uncomfortable at first, but 
the bone was a good one, and in his enjoyment of it, he 
almost forgot the cat. After he had gnawed for a long 
time, he relaxed, stretched out, and fell asleep. Still Pilot 
kept watch. 

From that day on, she shadowed Columbus. She had 
decided that he was harmless and interesting, and she sel- 
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dom let him get out of her sight. Columbus kept an eye on 
her, too, but he was not a bit sure of her intentions. He 
spent most of his time with Tom. 

“He wants to be protected from Pilot,” laughed the cap- 
tain. “I’m afraid Columbus is a coward.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Tom. “He probably doesn’t under- 
stand cats. Anyway, he is making friends with me.” 

The captain looked grave. “Remember, we can’t keep 
him,” he replied. 

Tom nodded and patted Columbus on the head. 

The next three days were stormy. The rain came down 
in torrents, and the schooner rolled and pitched so that it 
was hard for Tom to keep his footing. It was hard for 
Columbus, too. He and Tom stayed inside practically all 
the time, until they felt like caged lions. Of course Pilot 
stayed in, too. She hated to get wet. 

The fourth morning was as bright as if the sun were try- 
ing to make up for all the rain. Tom was out early. He 
went up in the bow of the schooner to enjoy the spray. 
Columbus and Pilot were tired of being cooped up, too. A 
few minutes later they joined him. 

“Dear me,” said Tom. “This is no place for you, Pilot. 
You'll get wet. The sea hasn’t quite settled down yet.” 

Even as he spoke, the boat pitched forward into the 
trough of one wave as another broke over the bow. Tom 
braced his legs and grabbed the dog. But before he could 
touch the cat, she was swept through a gap in the railing. 
Tom sprang forward and looked into the water. Pilot had 
come to the surface not far from the boat, and she was 
swimming desperately. 

“I can easily get her,” cried Tom. Without stopping to 
think, he unhooked a life preserver and jumped in. 

He was a good swimmer and, since the cat was near by, 
he reached her without much difficulty. It was not hard to 
hold her either, for she clung to his shoulder with all her 
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claws. Then he turned back toward the schooner and 
struck out. 

At first he told himself he was gaining on the boat. 

“She’s not moving fast,” he thought. “I can make it. I 
must make it.” 

But though he swam with all his might, he was ham- 
pered by the cat and the life preserver. Slowly the schooner 
drew farther and farther away. He went on swimming, but 
his arms were getting tired. He could hardly raise them for 
the next stroke. 

Meanwhile Columbus was in a frenzy. He dashed up and 
down the deck barking wildly. He ran to the man at the 
wheel and then across to the rail. 

“Something’s wrong with that dog,” said the man. “He 
never acted this way before.” 

At that moment the captain came out on deck, and 
Columbus greeted him with the same wild barking. Three 

times he dashed toward the rail, and the third time he 


When Freedom Calls 


By Hubert Evans 


Joe and Faith had heavy hearts because they feared 
Saddle Mountain would not be made into a game sanc- 
tuary. They were worried about their friends, Snuffy and 
Cuffy, orphaned twin bears. Strangely enough, before 
the end of the story, the bears came to their own rescue. 
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All too well Snuffy knew that the woods near the lodge 
were dangerous. But the three days since that rifle shot had 
taken his mother had been hungry ones, and along the 
road where motorists picnicked there should be scraps 
aplenty. But most of all, it was the gnawing loneliness for 
his twin brother which was drawing the little bear cub 
perilously close to the log building at the foot of Saddle 
Mountain. For, through the night hush of the forest, he 
could hear Cuffy crying. 

Under the evergreens, dawn was turning the open places 
from black to gray, but in the ravine, night still lingered 
among the ferns and salmonberry clumps where Snuffy 
was following the little mountain stream. Time and again 
he would sit up on his chubby hindquarters, his woolly 
ears lifted to catch his brother’s voice. All he heard was the 
murmur of the water. Then it would come—a whimpering, 
piteous wail like some puppy in distress. 

Snuffy dropped to all fours, and with his fat little pads 
scuffling through the moss, he raced to overtake the sound, 

What times they had had together while their mother 
was alive! Always, when they wrestled together or squared 
off like boxers in some hidden playground, Cuffy had 
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bested him. But even when Cuffy would get him down and 
growl with mock ferocity, it had all been in fun. 

At the edge of the pasture where the lodge owner kept 
saddle horses for the tourists, Snuffy looked down the 
slope toward the gray roof of the lodge. His forehead puck- 
ered in perplexity. Then an air current, wandering up the 
slope, brought a scent which made his black button of a 
nose lift wistfully. He swung his head from side to side, 
sniffing eagerly as he drank in the scent of his lost twin. 
Through the waiting dawn came that trilling whine again. 
Snuffy bolted through a hole beneath the fence and 
streaked for the house. Five minutes later, on the edge of 
the farmyard, he and Cuffy were snuffling and nudging 
each other in a rapturous reunion. 

But when Snuffy turned to lead the way back to their 
native woods, his brother did not follow. Instead, there 
came the sound of struggling and the harsh rattle of a 
chain. Snuffy back-tracked around the dog kennel and 
made a gruff, reassuring sound. At that moment a chal- 
lenging bark came from the house. Snufly gave one fright- 
ened snort and fled. His twin bounded toward him, but the 
chain became taut, and Cuffy was snatched back, whim- 
pering, helpless. Other and deeper barks were joining in 
the chorus of alarm as the terrified Snuffy raced up the 
slope. But by the time he gained the pasture fence, the 
mongrel pack was in full cry behind. 

As soon as he was in the woods, the young bear’s first 
instinct was to climb a tree. But as he crashed through the 
creekside clumps, memory of his mother’s fate warned him 
he must keep running to the very last. For on that tragic 
day, his mother had sent Cuffy and himself up a tree, 
and then climbed up herself. The pack below had yelped 
defiance until the lodge man, guided by their uproar, had 
found them. His mother had thudded down, lifeless with 
the first shot, and when the tree had been felled, the 
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were going to stand up to him and Ruff. Then the lodge 
dogs broke ranks and scattered. 

Even after the pack had gone, they knew it might be a 
long time before the frightened stray would venture down 
to earth. But they left food at the bottom of the tree, and 
at noon when they crept back to look, the cub was eating it. 

“And is he hungry!” Joe whispered. Sitting on a rock 
ledge like a baby in a high chair, Snuffy swayed back and 
forth, pushing the bread into his mouth with both paws. 


“He may have had to go hungry, but at least he’s free,” 
Faith murmured, thinking of the other cub at the lodge. 

“Free to be hunted,” Joe reminded her. “That is, until 
the people vote to make Saddle Mountain a sanctuary.” 

Then, late that day when their uncle returned, they got 
the bitter news. It seemed now that Saddle Mountain 
wasn’t going to be a game sanctuary after all. 

“But why?” Joe exploded. “What’s the matter with the 
people of this county?” 

With a gesture of weariness strange in him, their uncle 
dumped his pack on the porch steps. Both knew, after the 
fight he had waged to save Saddle Mountain, what a blow 
this must be. “Even those who’ve been working with us 
seem to be losing interest. And of course the lodge people 
have been doing all they can to beat us.” 
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“But if they could only see!” Joe felt like groaning. 
“Voting day is only two weeks off.” 

“The chief ranger’s been doing all he can to make them 
see,” his uncle answered. “He’s talked himself hoarse. He’s 
got a projector and some of my motion pictures to show 
at the meetings all across the county. But even he’s not 
hopeful. Folks have seen most of those pictures before.” 

Standing in the kitchen doorway, Faith caught sight of a 
chubby black shape along the ridge. The sinking sun threw 
bands of light and shade across the trail. She saw the cub 
vanish into the shadow. Then her heart leaped, for he was 
in the sunlight again and coming steadily nearer. In all the 
desolation, the little orphan seemed to understand that 
here he had found a home. 

“A home?” The thought made her face the crushing 
truth. When the hunting season started with no sanctuary 
on Saddle Mountain, there would be no chance for the 
cub. “Supper’s ready,” she managed. As she turned away, 
from far down the mountain like the threat of what must 
come, there sounded the hunting chorus of the dogs. 

When the meal was over and Ruff had been fed, Faith 
heaped a plate with scraps and called the Airedale. 

“This is not for you,” she told the wise old terrier, “but 
come along. I need your help.” She moved off into the 
dusk, left the plate where the trail entered the cabin 
clearing, and then, with Ruff beside her, sat down behind a 
log to watch. 

Long minutes passed. In the darkness overhead, a bat 
fluttered back and forth on its never-ending mosquito 
hunt. Starg:began to show between the black spires of the 
evergreens. Ruff yawned. Then, abruptly, his ears came up. 
Faith followed his steadfast gaze. She could see nothing, 
but from where the plate had been left, she could hear con- 
tented, snuffling noises. Even if it was only for a short time, 
Faith thought, Snuffy would be safe. 
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“But that’s no kindness,” Joe declared next morning 
when he went with her to see the empty plate. “We teac! 
him to depend on us. What’s going to happen to him wher 
the cabin’s closed and we go back to school?” 

“But we can’t see him starve.” 

Joe hesitated. Thanks to his uncle and to his own eager- 
ness to discover the secrets of the wild, he understood what 
happened to creatures when, deprived of man’s protection, 
they were left to shift for themselves, half tame, half free. 
Young deer, grouse, even bears, were naturally trustful. 
But to befriend them and then leave them in hunting 
country seemed to him betrayal. And still he knew that, 
faced with the choice, he would do what Faith was doing. 

Certainly Snuffy, blissfully ignorant of the fate in store 
for him, must have thought he had stumbled into paradise. 
Whenever he was hungry, he could come to the cabin to be 
fed. Even old Ruff was proving himself an ally, and one 
morning when two of the lodge mongrels ventured up the 
trail and sent Snuffy scampering for the nearest tree, Ruff 
drove them off. Two mornings before the Fourth, while 
her uncle was getting ready to go down to the village and 
she was doing up the breakfast dishes, Faith saw for her- 
self what a delicious clown the cub was. Having just con- 
sumed a bowl of porridge and all the leftover hot cakes, 
Snuffy had hauled himself to the flat top of a stump and 
was curling up for a snooze, when a gossipy bluebottle fly 
zoomed down and whispered something annoying in his 
ear. Snuffy grunted and made a sleepy pass at the offender. 
The fly tried the other ear. Snuffy growled and shook it off. 

Then, after cutting an annoying circle or tws above his 
head, the fly went into a power dive and landed on a speck 
of porridge which the cub had failed to lick off his black 
nose tip. Snuffy sneezed and folded a paw tightly over his 
nose to shield it from those crawling feet. But in wiping his 
nose, Snuffy had wiped the porridge onto the fat pad of his 
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little paw. The fly found it and began tickling him again. 
Snuffy came to his feet, sleepy-eyed but bristling. 

Blast you! Can’t you let a fellow alone?” he seemed to 
snort. Then, seeing the fly hovering above his head, the cub 
took one wild leap. But neither his vicious snap nor the 
swipe he made came within a foot of landing. It was then 
that he saw the yellow swallowtail, hovering around a 
clump of fireweed twenty feet away. 

Snuffy upended and came down off the stump. A butter- 
fiy didn’t look much like a bluebottle, but a fellow had to 
take it out on somebody. He went cantering after it, slap- 
ping down his bowed front legs and throwing his hind- 
quarters ridiculously high. He’d show ’em! It was then that 
Faith ran for her uncle’s motion picture camera, and be- 
fore she realized it she had taken a whole roll of film. Ten 
minutes later the roll was on its way to headquarters to be 
developed by one of the Forest Service men. 

Early that afternoon Joe was busy on the woodpile and 
Faith was out in the clearing, trying to beat Snuffy to 
enough wild berries for a pie, when the Forest Service 
phone in the cabin rang. Joe ran in. : x 

“I’m speaking for your uncle,” he heard a familiar voice 
say crisply. “We want you and Faith at the meeting in the 
village tonight. But listen, Joe,” the voice went on. “You 
two slip into the lodge and take some motion pictures of 
that other cub. And bring them down to headquarters at 
once. Right?” 

“Yes, sir.” Even if you didn’t know what it was all 
about, you didn’t argue with the chief ranger. But as he ran 
outside to tell his sister, Joe wondered. 

“But what about Snuffy?” Faith asked excitedly. 

“Ruff will look after him.” 

But Snuffy had other ideas, for as they were leaving, he 
shuffled across the clearing at their heels. Even Ruff could 
not turn him back. Joe glanced anxiously at his watch. 
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They had no time to spare. “Come on, then,” he said at 
last in desperation and, perching the cub on his shoulder, 
he strode down the trail. 

Whether he remembered the place or the breeze carried 
his brother’s scent, Joe and Faith could not tell, but as 
they climbed the fence, a change came over Snuffy. His 
warm little arms held his bearer tightly as they crossed the 
pasture, and little whimpering sounds, half fearful, half 
eager, came from him. Then they pushed. through the 
bushes and were at the kennel. 

At first Cuffy, brooding in the shadow, would not show 
himself. Then Snuffy gave a coaxing whine. There was a 
jangle of a chain, and the prisoner peered cautiously out. 
For a second he glared helplessly up, the fur around his 
neck matted and untidy where the thick collar had worn 
into it, Faith’s camera started. Joe spoke to him and Cuffy 
crouched in fear. Then, like some old friend from a free 
and sunlit world, Snuffy bounced forward to greet his 
brother. With sounds of rapture which were almost human, 
the twins nudged and cuddled one another. Faith thrust 
the camera into her brother’s hands. 

“T_T can’t see,” she choked, brushing the mist of tears 
from her eyes. “Quick, you finish the roll.” 

Joe was on his knees, closer than Faith had been. 
Finally the last foot of film was used. Joe’s voice was far 
from steady. “Let’s get out of here.” 

He drew Snuffy to him. At that moment both felt they 
could stand no more, but as they ran across the pasture to ` 
the highway, the sound which came from Snuffy stabbed — 
like a human cry. 

It was that last picture, so the chief ranger said after the 
show in the village hall that evening, which turned the 
trick. Not that the ones Faith had taken that morning did i 
not help to sway the crowd. There was Snuffy, his sturdy 
legs spread, blinking clownishly up into the sunlight at the 
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butterfly; there he was taking a wild leap, like a star tennis 
player, to bat it down; there he was, whirling, trying to be 
in two places at the same instant, as he sought vainly to 
capture it. And always, in the background, were the open 
sky and the green freedom of Saddle Mountain. 

Joe and Faith Kendall sat in the darkened hall and lis- 
tened to the chief ranger’s voice tell the crowd what voting 
for the sanctuary would mean. They knew by the outraged 
comments of people near them that the imprisoned Cuffy 
had also done his part. His dejection, his sorrowing hope- 
lessness in the earlier part of the picture, brought a mur- 
mur from the crowd. Then a gasp of sympathy swept 
through the hall as everyone saw the twins—the captive 
and the free—embracing each other. 

The lights came on and Joe and Faith saw their uncle 
beckoning. “Instead of seeing these creatures hunted, you 
and your children can have friends like this,” the chief 
ranger was declaring, as the two Kendalls saw Snuffy 
being pushed onto the platform. 

For a dazed second Snuffy hung back. Then he saw his 
two friends mounting the platform, and he romped for- 
ward and climbed into Joe’s arms. 

“What about the other one?” a voice from the crowd 
shouted. 

It was then that Joe Kendall made his first public speech. 
The hall had never known a shorter—or more telling—one. 
“That’s up to you voters,” was all he said. 

At the sound of Joe’s voice, the last of Snuffy’s strange- 
ness left him. Faith was stroking him now, and even 
though the vote had not been taken, he sat up in Joe’s 
arms very straight, very happy and carefree, and looked at 
the audience. Even then he seemed to know that he and 
Cuffy were to be—what they very soon did become—the 
most famous of all the free dwellers in Saddle Mountain 
Sanctuary. 
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Share Your Ideas 


ii 
2 


What is a sanctuary? 

Use a reference book to find out more about sanc- 
tuaries. This may be found under such topics as 
Game Laws or Reservations. Report on your findin:zs. 


. What animals might be alive today had sanctuaries 


been established earlier? 


. Do you think greed and cruelty, or ignorance of con- 


ditions is pictured in this story? Find the answer n 
the story and prepare to read it aloud. 


. Why would Joe and Faith make good friends for 


anyone? Be ready to prove your answer. 


_ Reread the story and notice the word pictures. Draw 


pictures of the bears that show these word pictures. 


. Prepare to read to the class sentences or a paragraph 


which shows that the bears acted like human beings. 


. The phrases below were taken from the story. Change 


the descriptive underlined words to ones that mean 
the same or almost the same. Use your dictionary if 
you need help. 

a. mock ferocity 


b. rapturous reunion 
c. tragic day 
d. savage yelping 


snuffling noises 
annoying circle 
. vicious snap 

. coaxing whine 


poe rh o 


Share Your Experiences 


1. 
Li 


z 


Plan to tell the class your favorite animal story. 
Read to the group exciting or especially interesting 
parts of animal stories. 

Look over the list of books on page 65 and select a 
book to read. Later recommend it to the class. 


. Bring to school animal news articles and stories 


which you have gathered from magazines. Share this 
information with other class members. 


The Brown Bear 


By Mary Austin 


Now the wild bees that hive in the rocks 
Are winding their horns, elfin shrill, 

And hark, at the pine tree the woodpecker knocks, 
‘And the speckled grouse pipes on the hill. 

Now the adder’s dull brood wales to run, 
Now the sap mounts abundant and good, 

And the brown bear has turned his side to the sun 
ln his lair in the depths of the wood— 
Old Honey-Paw wakes in the wood. 


“Oh, a little more slumber,” says he, 
“And a little more turning to sleep,” 

But he feels the spring fervor that hurries the bee 
And the hunger that makes the trout leap; 

So he ambles by thicket and trail, 
So he noses the tender young shoots, 

In the spring of the year at the sign of the quail 
The brown bear goes digging for roots— 
For sappy and succulent roots. 


Oh, as still as the wolf on his quest, 
As the spotted snake glides through the rocks, 
And the deer and the sheep count the lightest foot best, 
And slinking and sly trots the fox. 
But fleet-foot and light-foot will stay, 
And fawns by their mothers will quail 
At the saplings that snap and the thickets that sway 
When Honey-Paw takes to the trail— 
When he shuffles and grunts on the trail. 
43 
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He has gathered the ground squirrel’s hoard, 
He has rifled the store of the bees, 
He has caught the young trout at the shoals of the ford 
And stripped the wild plums from the trees; 
So robbing and ranging he goes, 
And the right of his pillage makes good 
Till he rounds out the year at the first of the snows 
In his lair in the depths of the wood— 
Old Honey-Paw sleeps in the wood. 


Share Your Ideas 


1. Read the poem silently to learn the story. 

2. Explain the situation at the beginning of the poem; 
at the end of the poem. 

3. List words from the first stanza which describe the 
noises in the forest. 

4. What caused Old Honey-Paw to get up from his 
slumber even though he was still sleepy? 

5. Why was the bear called Old Honey-Paw? 

6. Below are listed ten words from the poem. Copy the 
words and match the definitions in Column B with 
each word in Column A. 


A B 
abundant a. the act of robbing openly 
hive b. plentiful 
lair c. something stored away 
succulent d. enthusiasm 
fervor e. sneaking or stealing along 
slinking f. juicy 
quail g. shrink from pain or danger 
hoard h. den of a wild animal 
pillage i. a young tree 


sapling j. home of bees 


Interesting Bits 
About Animals 


| To help you discover major ideas 

> All of us read to learn the thoughts or ideas of 
authors, the ones who write books or articles for us. 
Reading is the interpretation for ourselves of the words 

we see on the printed page. 

| 

} 


Every writer has a plan by which he hopes to make us 
understand the material he gives us. If we learn to know 
the plan, we can more easily understand the material. 
Every author has a major idea to give the reader. Even 
a selection as short as a paragraph contains a major idea. 
In the following paragraphs, you are going to study the 
first step in the writer’s plan. Read the paragraphs and 
decide what is the major idea of each. In a good para- 
graph, each sentence says something about or explains 
the major idea. 

From the three “major ideas” listed below each para- 
graph, choose the one you think is most suitable. 


WHALES 


The whale is an unusual animal for several reasons. 
First, it is the largest living animal, The largest kind, found 
chiefly in the Arctic regions, often reaches a length of 
seventy-five feet or more, and one has been caught which 
measured one hundred and eight feet and weighed eighty 
tons. This weight is about the same as that of six or eight 
good-sized elephants. Another interesting fact about the 
whale is that it is not cold-blooded like the fish. It also 
breathes with lungs, instead of with gills as does a fish. 
Whales come to the surface to breathe; however, they can 
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stay under water as long as an hour at a time. As the whale 
comes to the surface, it forces the air from its lungs through 
a hole in the top of its head, thus producing a great column 
or spray of water. 

(a) Whales can stay under water a long time. 

(b) Whales are not fish, as many believe. 

(c) There are many reasons for considering whales un- 

usual. 


GRASSHOPPERS 


The grasshopper is one of the few insects that deliber- 
ately sets out to make a noise. This noise cannot be called 
singing, for he has no voice. He does not even have lungs. 
His success as a noisemaker is due to his ability to fiddle. 
He uses his stiff wing covers for fiddles and his long hind 
legs as bows. When he wishes to attract and please his lady 
love, he draws his jumping legs across the wing covers, 
hoping that the sound will please her. Only the adult male 
grasshoppers fiddle on their wing covers. The females are 
silent all their lives; young grasshoppers are wingless and 
cannot fiddle. When a grasshopper gets his wings, he is full- 
grown. 

(a) Female grasshoppers cannot make any noise. 

(b) Grasshoppers are not full grown until they get their 

wings. 

(c) Grasshoppers fiddle by drawing their jumping legs 

across their wing covers. 
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HONEY BEES 


The honey bee is an insect that has two sets of eyes. The 
large eyes almost cover the sides of its head. These eyes are 
farsighted. They allow the bee to see the nectar-filled 
flowers while it is flying high in the air. The two big eyes 

- are made up of a great many tiny ones. There are six thou- 
sand three hundred of these tiny eyes in each of the large 
eyes. The second set of eyes is on the top of the bee’s head. 
There are three of these, and they are almost hidden by 
hair. These eyes are nearsighted, and the bees use them to 
look at objects close by. Bees do not have eyelids. Instead, 
they have eyehairs that protect their eyes. 

(a) The honey bee has two sets of eyes, 

(b) The eyes of the honey bee are protected by hairs. 

(c) The eyes of the honey bee are made up of many sets 

of small eyes. 


OSTRICHES 


There is an old belief that an ostrich hides its head in the 
sand when danger approaches because it believes itself 
safe when it cannot see its enemy. This is not true. The 
ostrich is a powerful fighter, a fleet runner, and well able 
to take care of itself, It is also the largest of present-day 
birds. The full-grown bird is from seven to eight feet tall, 
and weighs from two hundred to three hundred pounds. 
The long legs enable the bird to make strides that carry it 
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at a rate of twenty-five miles an hour. The wings are also 
a great help in running. They are too small for flying, but 
they help the ostrich to gain its great speed in running. 
With its large eyes at the end of a neck which is often as 
long as three feet the bird is also able to sight small objects 
several miles away. 

(a) The ostrich hides its head in the sand when danger 

is near. 
(b) The ostrich is a very large bird. 
(c) The ostrich is well able to take care of itself. 


More Short Stories 
About Animals 


To help you select titles 

You know that the title, or name, of a paragraph sug- 
| gests its nature. Headlines in newspapers are very much 
| like titles of paragraphs or stories. They give you the 
major idea or main thought of the article in a short, 
snappy way that attracts attention and makes you want 


|| to read more about the subject. 

| After each of the paragraphs below, you will see a list 

i! of three titles. Read the paragraphs carefully and select 
the most suitable titles for them. 


The red fox, celebrated in song and story for slyness and 
wisdom, leads hunters and farmers a merry chase. It is 
quick-footed and lives by its wits. A fat chicken, a tasty 
lamb, or a soft cat makes good fox food, and the fox uses 
all its cunning to steal these from the farms near its home. 
The fox is also clever in avoiding traps, and is expert in 
breaking the line of scent when being hunted. One method 
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is to leap on the back of sheep and ride for some distance. 
Another way is to jump on the top of hedges and run for a 
time. An interesting and amusing example of the fox’s 
cleverness is its method of ridding itself of fleas. It takes 
a piece of wood or a tuft of wool in its mouth, and then 
slowly sinks itself, tail first, into the pond. The fleas are 
gradually driven forward until the only safe place for them 
is the wool or wood on the water’s surface, The fox sets 
this adrift with all fleas on board, 

(a) Foxes and Their Habits. 

(b) How Foxes Rid Themselves of Fleas. 

(c) The Cleverness and Slyness of Foxes. 


* * * 


The coyote is an outlaw for several reasons. For one 
thing, it has no home and is always on the move. In the 
daytime, like a gangster, it hides among the rocks or in 
holes. It is only at night that it comes out into the open to 
make its long journeys. These nightly trips often extend 
over a great many miles, and they might well be called 
raids because it is at this time that the coyote does a great 
deal of damage while it satisfies its keen appetite. It costs 
western farmers and ranchers thousands of dollars every 
year by killing chickens, calves, sheep, pigs, and other 
animals. It has often been called a coward because it pre- 
fers to catch its prey by cunning and slyness rather than by 
chasing it. This is not true, however, because when it is 
hard pressed, it will put up a good fight. Many wild things 
are also the coyote’s prey. It partly offsets the damage done 
to farmers and ranchers by killing cottontails, mice, rats, 
and other pests. In most instances, however, this animal is 
considered a threat to anything within its reach, 

(a) Why the Coyote Has No Home. 

(b) The Coyote, an Outlaw. 

(c) The Losses of Farmers from Coyotes. 
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The swallows of San Juan Capistrano, California, hav: 
each year left the Mission on October 23 and returned o! 
March 19. No one knows where they go to spend the win 
ter months, however. The time of day on which the swai 
lows arrive at the Mission is not exactly the same ever 
year, but always they have returned sometime during th: 
twenty-four hours of March 19. Almost always a few bird 
arrive ahead of the others, but they go back to lead th 
great flock in for the homestretch. As soon as they arrive 
they begin building new nests of mud or repairing old ones 


The birds have made the Mission their summer home for 


nearly two hundred years, but no one has yet been able t 
find out where they spend the winter. There are many inter- 
esting and colorful stories and legends in regard to these 
swallows of San Juan Capistrano. 

(a) Winter Home of Swallows. 

(b) Mystery of the Swallows of San Juan Capistrano. 

(c) The Return of the Swallows to San Juan Capistrano. 


* * * 


There is a small bird that is able to outwit one of 
America’s most poisonous snakes. This courageous bird is 
the roadrunner. Dancing with nimble feet round and round 
a rattlesnake, the roadrunner gets into a serious fight with 
this terror of the desert which is feared by other creatures. 
Swiftly darting in and out, the bird nips the snake in the 
back of the neck, and at the same time uses its wings as a 
shield and a foil. It throws the wings forward, and the 
snake strikes at these long, bony structures. This allows the 
bird to time its blows perfectly on the snake’s neck. The 
fight continues in this way until the snake grows weaker. 
The bird finally pounces upon the snake and kills it. 

(a) How a Bird Kills a Snake. 

(b) An Unfair Fight. 

(c) The Swift, Skillful Roadrunner. 


a 


How Some Animals 
Protect Themselves 


To help you find key sentences 

You have now learned that a statement of a major 
idea or a title must exactly suit a gree There is 
usually a sentence in the paragraph that expresses the 
major idea. This sentence, which is called the “key” 
sentence, is usually near the beginning. It is very often, 
although not always, the first sentence. 

rhe following paragraph has a key sentence both at 
the beginning and at the end. Study the paragraph and 
the two key sentences. After you have finished, you will 
be able to find key sentences for yourself. 


) 


| 
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THE HUMMINGBIRD 


The hummingbird is one of the marvels of the feathered 
kingdom. Aside from being the smallest of all birds, it can 
do many strange things other birds cannot do. It can stand 
still in the air by means of its rapidly moving wings. It is by 
standing still in the air that it makes its living while it is 
feeding upon the nectar in the very bottom of the flower 
cup. After drinking the nectar, the hummingbird does 
something else no other bird can do—it flies backward to 
pull its beak out of the flower. It is also marvelously swift 
in the air, On short dashes it may well be considered the 
swiftest of living creatures. One thing, however, the hum- 
mingbird cannot do, and that is walk on the ground as 
other birds do. On the wing, though, it has no equal among 
the other creatures. 
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Read the following paragraphs. Study them to find key 
sentences. Then write on your paper the key sentence ort 
sentences of each paragraph. When you have finished, 
check your sentences with the class. 


SPECIAL DEFENSES 


Tt seems that nature has provided every animal with 
some suitable means of protecting itself. For the larger 
animals, sheer strength affords them sufficient protection. 
The lion, the panther, and the bear have enormous claws 
and teeth. They are so large and powerful that they can 
tear their victims apart. They rule by force and by cruel 
enforcement of their power. Weaker animals, however, 
often have some special method of protecting themselves 
that is effective enough to afford them some safety. 


THE ARMADILLO 


There is a small animal called the armadillo which is 
slow and almost deaf. It can protect itself by rolling into 
a ball if given too little time to run into its burrow. It is 
a native of Central and South America, but can be found 
as far north as Texas. Its small, narrow head, large ears, 
and short legs give it the appearance of a pig. Across the 
upper parts of its body run bands of bony plate that are 
almost like armor. Its tail is long and is also covered with 
rings. If it is frightened, it can roll up into a ball, and thus 
protected by its “armor,” it is difficult to injure. This 
armor is often used for making baskets and various or- 
naments. 
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THE KANGAROO 


The kangaroo is a very unusual animal which leaps high 
into the air for protection. Nature has made it possible to 
do this by giving it small, short front legs and highly devel- 
oped hips and hind legs. It also has a thick tail of great 
strength. When this animal is pursued, it may leap as far 
as twenty-five feet and clear high fences. If cornered, the 
kangaroo will turn and fight desperately. It is also a nat- 
ural boxer. The claw of each hind foot makes an effective 
weapon with which to kick an opponent. Thus, due to its 
ability to leap high and far, and to the fact that it is a 
natural pugilist, the kangaroo can put up a fairly good and 
unusual defense. 


THE SKUNK 


The skunk is known chiefly for its evil smell. Few people 
realize, however, that this terrible odor is nature’s gift to 
the little animal for its protection. Aside from this it is 
quite harmless, and when not frightened, makes a good 
pet. When danger approaches, the skunk can throw out 
the contents of two glands near the base of its tail. He can 
even spray this liquid to a distance of several feet. The 
odor is so strong that it can enter a closed house within a 
few minutes after a skunk has been killed a hundred yards 
away. People have been known to become unconscious as 
a result of this odor. It is, however, nature’s unusual 
method for giving protection to this small creature. 
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THE PORCUPINE 


The porcupine is a very small and seemingly defenseless 
animal. Its chief peculiarity is its possession of strong, st ff 
quills on its back and sides that furnish its chief means of 
defense. These quills usually lie down, but when the animal 
is frightened they stand sharply erect. It was once believed 
that the porcupine “shoots” these quills out, but this is not 
true. They are, however, fitted with barbs that make fight- 
ing with a porcupine a dangerous and painful thing for any 
animal. It is fortunate that nature has given this smal 
rodent such means of protection because it moves very 
slowly and is not very intelligent. Even the strongest 
animals are likely to retreat from fighting with a porcupine 
and hope neyer to repeat the experience. 


Share Your Ideas and Experiences 


1. Write more suitable titles for these paragraphs than 
the stilted ones appearing here. 

2. You have been reading interesting and unusual bits 
about animals in this unit and elsewhere. Write para- 
graphs about the information gathered. Choose a 
major idea for each paragraph, and remember that in 
a good paragraph each statement says something 
about or explains the major idea. 

3. Plan an assembly program about animals which 
might include the following: _ 

a. Making reports on interesting animal books. 

b. Exhibiting a series of pictures or slides which can 
be explained by a narrator. 

c. Dramatizing animal stories. 


Summer School for 
Woodland Children 


To give you practice in writing titles 
lhe following article has five sections. Read the en- 
ure selection for enjoyment. Reread each section and 
«sk yourself to what each part relates. Next, write titles 
that will give the major idea of each section. A good 
; ttle will cover all the material, Use your own words. 


Some of you boys and girls go to summer school, and 
you know about the things you learn there. Do you know 
that woodland children, the little wild animals, have to go 
to summer school also? They go to nature’s summer school 
in the great out-of-doors. There is much activity in this 
very large classroom. The children of the wild do not have 
to struggle with arithmetic and English as you do, but they 
learn lessons that are just as important to them. Most 
small animals are growing up during the long, hot days of 
summer. They are busy storing away knowledge which will 
aid them in later life. They learn by watching, by example, 
and by experience. Their mothers are their teachers. 

Watching young animals and birds learn lessons is one 
of the most interesting parts of a summer field trip. Anyone 
who walks quietly, or sits motionless beside a woodland 
brook, or on the edge of a glade, or near a tree which holds 
a bird’s nest will see something interesting. Between spring 
and fall the fun of outdoor exploring is increased greatly 
because summertime is schooltime for woodland children. 


* * * 
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People who are interested may often see small animals 
learning important lessons. One morning a man was walk- 
ing down a village street that was lined with maple trees. 
He was greatly surprised to see a baby squirrel scramble 
down the trunk of a near-by tree and come directly toward 
him in several little loping hops. It seemed at first to be 
without fear but suddenly it stopped. It sat up and cocked 
its ear toward the tree top. A very loud chatter had come 
down from the branches. Its mother came rattling down 
the bark. She hurried to the baby squirrel and gave it a nip 
that made it jump. She grabbed it by the neck and carried 
it back to the tree trunk. The youngster had learned in 
nature’s summer school a lesson that might save its life in 
later years. He had learned that he must not be too trusting. 

On the other hand, a farm boy once saw a family of 
mink learning to have confidence, or trust, in themselves. 
The boy saw them near an old bridge on a deserted back- 
woods road. Bushes grew thickly on either side of the road. 
From a distance the boy saw a procession of mother mink 
and five quarter-grown mink babies appear at the side of 
the road. The mother trotted on across. Then she discov- 
ered that the youngsters had stopped. They were huddling 
fearfully in the bushes, afraid to enter the open roadway. 
Time after time she encouraged them to start, but the little 
minks always lost courage and hurried back to the bushes. 
Finally, the mother lost patience. One by one, she grabbed 
them by the neck and carried them to the other side. They 
disappeared, single file, into the underbrush. 
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‘The old saying that there is no substitute for experience 
appears to be a guiding rule in the classroom of the out-of- 
doors. A veteran beaver trapper of the Canadian border 
tells of seeing baby beavers, on summer nights, paddling 
up woodland brooks where they build “practice dams” of 
twigs and mud across the small rivulets. Like girls playing 
with dolls or boys with toy engines, these animals were 
gaining experience with work which would some day be of 
real importance to life itself. In the same way, as summer 
ends, young woodchucks begin digging practice burrows 
which they never use. Before winter comes, the animals 
have learned to build satisfactory burrows, thanks to the 
experience of warm, late-summer days and nights. 

Each wild creature also seems to have its own special 
alarm signal to warn the children of danger. These sounds 
play an important part in the school of out-of-doors. The 
snort of the deer, the cry of the mother bird, the chatter of 
the squirrel, the growl of the wild cat, all bring an instant 
response from the young. One of the strangest of these sig- 
nals is the “whack” of the beaver when it feels that danger 
is near. As the beaver swims, if it becomes alarmed, it 
“whacks”’ the water with its broad tail before diving out of 
sight. This far-carrying “whack” echoes from the sur- 
rounding woods. A series of splashes also comes from 
various parts of the pool. This shows that the babies of the 
colony have plunged downward out of sight. 


* * * 


Tn summer school, the children of the woods and fields 
Teceive training that is to fit them for the specialized work 
they will have to do. There is in one place an ancient apple 
tree, which every summer is used as a schoolroom for barn 
Swallows. The young birds hatch in mud nests which cling 
to the rafters of an old wagon shed. They make their first 
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flights from the barn, while their parents flutter after them. 
Soon the fledglings begin perching on the dead apple twigs. 

The training of the babies in the art of catching insects 
is begun on these same apple twigs. The mother swallows 
skim through the air above their favorite hunting ground, 
a near-by swamp. There they fill their beaks with insects. 
Then they return to the waiting youngsters and, on hover- 
ing wings, poise close above them. They thrust the food 
into their open mouths. Then the second step in the train- 
ing takes place. The parents come to a stop above the 
babies. This time, however, they do not place the food in 
the mouths of their children. Instead, they let it fall 
through the air. The food passes close by the hungry birds. 
They are so anxious for it that they dart out and catch it on 
the wing. After this training, they are able to follow the 
older birds above the swamps and over fields. They can fly 
low and scoop insects from the air. From example and ex- 
perience they have learned an important lesson. 


* * * 


Foxes are among the most intelligent creatures of the 
wild. Their method of educating their young to make a 
living is almost human. As soon as the litter is old enough 
to be weaned, the mother fox begins bringing captured 
mice, birds, and rabbits into the den. As the young foxes 
grow older, the food is dropped at the entrance of the bur- 
row instead of being brought inside. A little later, it is 
dropped several yards away. Finally the little foxes have to 
search over an area of several hundred yards to find their 
dinners. During the last part of the training, the parent 
foxes even cover the captured bird or rabbit with leaves so 
that the young ones have to use their sense of smell in 
making the discoveries. In this way the clever animals 
school their children in the vital work of hunting. 


The Mosquito Blitz 


o help you check your comprehension and speed 

In various places in this book you will have a short 
timed test, with questions on the material read, You 
will wish to keep a written record of your speed and 
comprehension scores on these tests. Compare your 
speed with that of the first speed test, page 18. Do not 
rad so rapidly, however, that you fail to understand 
or enjoy the story. 


You may have heard of pink elephants and purple cows, 
bul probably you have never heard of blue, red, green, and 
purple mosquitoes. Any “bugologist” will tell you there 
“ain't no such animal.” Ten miles west of the city of Chi- 
cago, however, the people of the Des Plaines River Valley 
will tell you that there are millions of colored mosquitoes. 
These people can prove this strange fact.67 

‘They will introduce you to the man who colors the mos- 
quiloes, His name is Clarke, and they call him the “skeeter 
painter.” Before he began his work in the valley, there 
Were too many mosquitoes for anyone to be happy and 
comfortable. It was not unusual for the residents of the 
valley to find from 20 to 200 mosquitoes in their bedrooms 
in spite of careful screening.134 

You may know what a “blitzkrieg” is. Blitz means 
lightning, and krieg means war. Together they mean light- 
ning-war. This is just the method used by Mr. Clarke in 
attacking the mosquitoes. His equipment consists of ma- 
chines that are carried around on various four-wheeled 
buggies. This equipment can be compared to that of a 
panzer division, which means part of an army supplied 
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with armored cars and tanks. They can get around through 
marsh, swamp, and river. One of these “buggies” is a bout; 
another is a four-wheel-drive truck; and still another is a 
motorcycle. These buggies are all equipped with sprays, 
and it is these high-powered sprays that “blitz” the 
mosquitoes,45 

Mr. Clarke says that fighting mosquitoes is like fighting 
fire—that is, you have to work fast with the sprays when 
the mosquitoes are hatching. After a heavy rain, Mr. 
Clarke’s helpers work night and day blitzing the breeding 
or hatching places in the 76 square miles of the district If 
they do not finish in seven days, the eggs will have hatched 
and the mosquitoes developed into winged insects. They 
are much more difficult to get rid of at this stage.” 

There are many kinds of mosquitoes, but the fresh-water 
swamp mosquito is used by Mr. Clarke in his staining ¢x- 
periments. He discovered by accident that they could be 
dyed with dust instead of liquid. A finely ground dyc is 
mixed with flour and dusted over marsh grass containing 
newly hatched mosquitoes. These staining experiments 
have settled many arguments and proven many facts about 
the habits of mosquitoes. When the mosquitoes can be 
seen because of their color, it is much easier to study them 
and learn how to get rid of them. For instance, it was 
proven that floodwater mosquitoes can fly fifteen miles.**! 

Mr. Clarke was also able to gather some surprising 
figures in regard to a peak hatching period. By painting the 
mosquitoes, it was possible to count them. It was found 
that in a radius of ten miles, there were thirteen billion 
mosquitoes, This would tip the scales at twenty-six tons, 
the weight of five elephants. Therefore, there were thirty- 
two thousand mosquitoes for each of the four hundred and 
ten thousand residents in the district. Since only female 
mosquitoes bite, that would leave sixteen thousand pos- 
sible bites per person. Mr. Clarke says it is fortunate, there- 
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fore, that mosquitoes bite birds and field mice as well as 
pe »ple.537 

(he mosquito control program carried on by Mr. 
Clarke has been very successful. The cost is forty thousand 
dollars a year, but people do not complain about the extra 
tax necessary to pay this amount. These people remember 
when they once played golf with mosquito netting over 
their heads, and hid behind screens in the evenings.5% 

A man once asked Mr, Clarke whether he knew any 
good use for a mosquito. “There is,” he replied, “a very 
useful Solomon Island mosquito, This special mosquito 
bites a Jap and spoils his aim with a gun.” Mr. Clarke sa 
he knows no other use for the pests.%#2 i 


Check Yourself 


This test is divided into two parts. For Part I, you are 
given five incomplete statements about the story. Follow- 
ing cach statement are three possible completions. Number 
your paper from one through five. After each number, 
write the letter of the statement that best completes the 
sentence. 

PART I 


1. This story tells mostly about (a) the people of the 
Des Plaines River Valley, (b) pink elephants and 
purple cows, (c) how Mr. Clarke blitzes the mosqui- 
toes of the Des Plaines River Valley. 

2. Mr. Clarke carried on his blitz with (a) guns and 
tanks, (b) sprays, (c) fire. € 

3. The mosquitoes are dyed with (a) liquid, (b) dust, 
(c) paint, 

4. The cost of the program each year is (a) 10,000 dol- 
lars, (b) 40,000 dollars, (c) 1,000 dollars. 

5. Mosquitoes are most difficult to get rid of when they 
are (a) eggs, (b) winged insects, (c) colored. 
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Continue the numbers on your paper from six the ugh 
ten. Beside each number, write the correct word th... be- 
longs in the blank which was left in the sentence. Re: cm- 
ber that only one word belongs in each blank. i 

6. The district in which Mr. Clarke works has - -- 
uare miles. 
7. Blitz means 
8. Krieg means . 
9. Mosquitoes bite ——————— and field mi: as 
well as people. 

10. People are satisfied with paying an extra 

for Mr. Clarke’s program. 


Share Your Experiences 


Prepare interesting talks on the topics listed below. If 
you wish, use other topics. Consult any good reference to 
gather material, 

1. Homing Pigeons. 

2. Habits and Peculiarities of Bees. 
3. Penguins, the Funny Creatures. 
4. How Whales Are Captured, 

5. Interesting Bits about Frogs. 

6. Why People Dislike Rats. 

|7. Ants and Their Habits. 

8. How Elephants Are Captured in the Jungle. 

9. The Amusing Antics of Seals. 
10. Interesting Things We Know about Elephants. 
11. A Famous Wild Animal of Our Community. 


Make Your Vocabulary Grow 


The following exercises will give you additional expe- 
riences with some of the words used in these stories and 
articles as well as provide practice in using the dictionary. 
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|. The first speed sign in a dictionary is the alphabetical 
arrangement of voll ih the aca tate of this unit, 
you have met the words in the list below. Check through 
to ce whether you know the meanings of all of them, Then 
arvinge them in alphabetical order on a piece of paper. In 
so oral words, it will be necessary to look as far as the 
second and third letters to know where they belong. 


rivulet outwit ri fee 
sly pest i 


legend ability substitute 
veteran sight ane 
fleet barb oil 
surface rodent prey 
peak radius panzer 


> 


blank has been left in each of the following sen- 
tences. The words from the list in Exercise T belong in 
thcc blanks, Copy the sentences, supplying the correct 
word for each blank, 

a. A small river is called a ——————, 


b. A person or thing that causes annoyance is called a 


c. To perform an act on purpose means to do it in a 

- manner. 

d. To be secret and tricky means to be 

e. Chickens are often the of coyotes be- 
cause the coyotes hunt and kill them, 

f. To be able to do things well means to have . 

g. A small sword such as one used in fencing is called 


a —————] 
h. A story handed down from the past but having no 

proof is called a 
i. The top of a body of land or water is called the 


j- An animal that gnaws is called a 
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k. Anyone who fights with his fists is called a 
|. A person or thing put in place of another is a 


m. A straight line from the center of a circle to its cir- 
cumference is called the ; 

n. A ——————— is one who is old in the service of 
something, 

o. An ——————— is a test or trial for discovering the 
truth. 


3. The second speed sign in a dictionary are the “guide 
words,” the two words at the top of each page. The one 
on the left side is the same as the first word on the page. 
The one on the right side is the last word on the page. If 
a word comes between these two words in alphabetical 
order, it will be found on that page. By using the guide 
words instead of looking through all the words on the 
page, you will save much time. 

Now pretend that the words below are guide words 
taken from a dictionary. Following these pairs is a list of 
words. Copy this list on a piece of paper. Then beside each 
word indicate between which two guide words it would 
occur, 

Glutton ——-————-Goad 


God ———————Golden 
Golf ————————Goodness 
Gopher —-——-—-Gourd 
Governess Gradually 
Grain Grandparent 
Grave ———————Grreat 
Grecian ———————-Grrenade 

a. green ê. goggle 

b. gondola f. gorilla 

c. grab g graybeard 


d. gnash h. grand 


kr s 
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Select Good Books 
Wear the old coat and buy the new book, 
Austin PHELPS 


Most boys and girls enjoy reading about animals, It is hoped that 
you increased your interest while reading the stories of this unit, Here 
is a list of books about animals which other boys and girls have found 
enjoyable, 


Tue BooK or ANIMAL Lire, by Thora Stowell and Thornton W. Burgess 


This book was written for children who love animals and wish to 
know them intimately, It tells you how they live, how they bring up 
their children, how they avoid danger, and even how think, You 
will [carn about those that are useful to man as well as that are 
his focs, You will read of their shapes, senses, and coloring, You will 
enjoy the book and love animals more for having read it, 


Wito’s WHO IN THE ZOO, published by Albert Whitman Company 


A natural history of mammals, The short life histories of Ve ani- 
mals are interesting, and photographs add to the effect. A splendid 
book for those who prefer short articles to long narratives, 


Lassie Come Home, by Eric Knight 

This book tells the story of a dog's love for a boy, Lassie was a dog 
who belonged to poor people, Financial difficulties made it necessary 
to scil him, The purchasers took him to Scotland, Lassie refused to 
remain “sold,” however, and traveled hundreds of miles back to Eng- 
land to meet the boy by a schoolhouse gate, This is a great story of a 
great dog and of great people. 


Si-ver Cuter, by Jack O'Brien 

This is the story of an animal half wolf and half dog. He became the 
friend of Jim Thorne of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and soon 
won the place of “lead” dog in the Mounty’s team of Huskies, The 
adventures of Thorne and Silver Chief are full of life and drama, To- 
gether they finally bring to justice the murderer, Lavel. The book also 
abounds with the beauty of the Northland. Silver Chief to the Rescue 
and the Return of Silver Chief are sequels of equal value. 


Kino or THe Winp, by Marguerite Henry 


This excellent book won the Newberry of 1949, It was thus 
declared to be the most distinguished contribution to American litera- 
ture for children for that year, It tells a thrilling story of Sham, a 
golden-red Arabian stallion, It is as delightful and as beautiful as the 
other two books by the same author. 
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Misty oF CHINCOTEAGUE, by Marguerite Henry 


For most readers, the setting of this story is new. The islands of 
Chincoteague and Assateague are just off the shores of Virginia. People 
live on Chincoteague, but only wild ponies, survivors of a Span’ h 
galleon which was wrecked there, inhabit Assateague. Around two of 
these ponies, a beautiful mare and a small colt, the delightful story is 
woven. Paul and his sister Maureen astonish the skeptical islanders by 
taming the wild mare. The movement of the book is swift and the 
details seem vividly real. The print is excellent and the black and white 
illustrations are delightful. Sea Star, Orphan of Chincoteague by the 
same author is a fitting sequel to the first book. Again the readers meet 
the wild ponies as well as Paul and Maureen and other characters. 


WILD ANIMALS OF THE Five Rivers Country, by George Cory Frank'in 


These amazing wild animal stories are authentic. They will appeal ‘o 
young people who love the outdoors. 


JANGWA, THE Story OF A JUNGLE Prince, by W. J. Wilwerding 


This is the story of a lion from the days when he was a cub to ih 
time he became king of the jungle. It is a vivid account of how lions 
and other animals spend their days and nights in the jungle. 


ce) 


ON JUNGLE TRAILS, by Frank Buck with Ferrin Fraser 


These colorful and exciting accounts of animals of the jungle are the 
personal experiences of Frank Buck. He preferred to bring animals 
back alive rather than dead. This is another excellent book for children 
who enjoy short stories and articles, 


THE SEA CATA, by Alice Desmond 


This book tells the story of Ivan, an Aleutian boy, who moved to 
St. Paul, the largest of the Pribilof Islands. Although he was only thir- 
teen, he worked as a sealer when his father was injured. The work was 
difficult for such a small boy, but Ivan found that protecting the fur 
seals for the United States Government was fascinating work. Ivan’s 
adventures make a very good story, and the information about the 
fur seals should make the book a treat for all animal lovers, 


MEETING THE MAMMALS, by Victor H. Cahalane 


The life histories, descriptions, and habitats of sixty-six mammal 
dwellers of our National Parks are depicted in this interesting book. 
Mr. Cahalane is in charge of the National Park Wildlife section of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. The book is illustrated with fifty-two pen-and- 
ink portraits. 


Adventures 


Commando Charles 
By Jean MacCallum Sweet 


You have heard and read a great deal about the dar- 
ing and bravery of Commandos. Here is an exciting 
story of Charles who played at being a Commando. Lit- 
tle did he realize to what adventure this might lead. First 
read to enjoy it. Then decide on the maor idea of the en- 
tire story and discover the sequence 0 events, 


Charles climbed a rock, slippery with wet kelp that 
oozed around his toes. By clinging with both hands to the 
kelp that hung from above, he could just manage it. Then 
he stopped to look around. The fog had come in thick and, 
though he couldn't see the sun, he thought it must be al- 
most suppertime, time to go home. 

He took a minute to decide which way to go. His island 
wasn’t a very big one. He could go around the slippery 
rocks to the little wharf and then up the path, or he could 
go back to the Landing and up through the field. 

The Landing was the only bit of sandy beach on the is- 
land. It was the one spot where a small boat could be 
pulled up quickly out of the surf without being dashed to 
pieces on the rocks by the roaring breakers. In the last few 
years nobody used it, of course, since there was the wharf, 
but the old fishermen called it the Landing, and nobody 
ever thought of it as a beach. Maybe it was just too small. 
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His sea-trained eye studied the water line. The tide ~as 
rising. Around the wharf way he’d have to climb hi her 
now, and the going would be hard. He turned back tov. rd 
the Landing, slipping and sliding down the rock he had st 
clim 

Charles knew every rock on that shore. Ten of his ele. on 

had been spent on the little island where the Fur ly 
surf sang him to sleep every night. He had had the fis! r- 
men’s children to play with, and no bored city child, siti: ig 
in a movie, could dream of the living adventure that 
held on the island. At the Landing they played Pirates «and 
Explorers, beaching their driftwood rafts and leap ig 
ashore with daggers in their teeth. Sometimes they tok 
sides and battled it out on the beach, 

But today Charles was alone; nowadays he was almost 
always alone. When he was eight the war had come, « d 
the fishermen and their children had gone. They were b:n- 
ished to the mainland as the soldiers moved to the island. 
Charles was left behind, one boy without a playmate, be- 
cause his father kept the lighthouse at the point. And tne 
lighthouse had to be kept on that dangerous rocky coust 
to guide ships. 

He hurried a little now. His mother would want him to 
be at home before it started to get dark. He didn’t mind 
being alone, and don’t think for a minute that he was ever 
sorry for himself. Oh, no. Life on his island was more of an 
adventure now than ever. Soldiers swarmed all over it, 
building and building and changing everything. The island 
was a very special military secret, and no civilian was al- 
lowed to set foot on it, but Charles lived right there and 
just had to know all about it! The soldier boys were 
friendly, and when they had time, they talked and played 
with him. It wasn’t like having other children, but it was 
exciting, especially knowing the secrets and feeling the size 
and reality of the war. 


———. \ 


COMMANDO CHARLES 1 


‘harles passed the cave without stopping. It wasn’t a 
vory big cave, but they used to have fun playing smugglers 
in (a long time ago. You had to be careful and watch the 
t- Up to about half tide you could easily get in, climbing 
ai ind the rocks at the entrance, But at high tide the waves 
bi he over those rocks and washed far up into the cave, 
lc ing only a little dry place at the very end, Charles still 
re cmbered the day he was caught in the cave, He was 
b: \ing treasure and didn’t notice, and by the time the 
ot! crs who were supposed to surprise him arrived, they 
couldn't get in and he couldn't get out. They climbed the 
cli!’ above and ran for his father who soon came around, 
grumbling, in his small boat, And, because he was so clever 
about boats and tides, he managed to work it in between 
the angry breakers on the rocks and over the surf into the 
casc. They were both soaked, and Charles was forbidden 
ever to play in the cave again, 

So this night he passed the cave, He knew the Landing 
was just around the next big rock. It didn’t seem such a 
good place for pirates or explorers now that he was alone. 
Bui sometimes lately he had played Commando, or De- 
fensc of English Coasts, there, It was easy to imagine an 
encmy, and often when he made a landing himself, the 
= Sentry who passed every few minutes would really capture 
~ hin and search him and pretend to send him to the guard- 
house, It was great fun and good practice for the sentry, 
too. 
= _ This time Charles decided he would leap off the big rock 

into the surprised center of a circle of raiders, This time he 
_ Would capture the lot, single-handed! It was a fine leap. He 
_ landed far out on the tiny beach and whirled, pointing his 
_ revolver, which was his finger, at the half-dozen desperate 
men who weren't there, His jaw stuck out fearsomely to 
frame the growl, “I've got you, you—" when he froze, 
really froze, with his finger still pointing, his legs apart. 
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He was looking into a very real and very ugly revolver. 
He was hearing a strange voice, low and harsh, command, 
“Don’t move. Don’t speak!” 

A man was sitting in the sand close to the big rock. 
Charles had leaped right over him. The stranger had 
dropped his blouse when he stooped to pick up his gun. 
He had stiff blond hair and small blue eyes. A limp heap of 
rubber lay beside him. 

It seemed a long time that Charles stood there, cold and 
still. Then slowly his mind began to work. This must be a 
spy. This was the enemy, right here in front of him and 
holding a gun, a gun that most certainly was loaded. That 
bunch of rubber must be a boat, an awfully small one. The 
U-boat he came from must be near, very near. But how did 
he ever land it? Only the smartest fishermen could make 
the Landing, and then just at one time of tide. Oh, his 
clothes—Charles suddenly realized that when the spy got 
to the breakers, he swam and pushed his rubber boat in. 

The few seconds that it took Charles to figure this out 
had helped him. His mind was clear now, and racing. The 
man had come to spy out the island defenses. He’d go back 
and tell them where to place their shells. But he wo uldn’t 
go back—he wouldn’t —HE WOULDN'T! There must be 
some way. Now he, Charles, must play to the hilt the game 
he had played here so often alone. Now he was a real 
Commando and he must use his wits. The first thing was 
to gain time until he could think of a plan. 

His whisper was thin and hoarse, but he hoped it was as 
bold as he tried to make it. “You don’t dare. The guard 
would hear the shot!” 

The man’s face hardly changed when his thin lips moved. 
“There is a very good silencer.” 

Charles swallowed. “But,” his voice was firm and strong, 
“they'd find—the body—soon, The sentry will come here 
any minute now.” 
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“Ah, what I wished to know. You will help me much, my 
little man,” Still holding the gun ready and without moving 
his eyes, he was picking up things and smoothing the sand, 
“Now you will show me where I hide until dark.” He 
slipped on a khaki blouse and stood in battle dress, Cana- 
dian battle dress, exactly like every other soldier on the 
island! “Remember,” he added, “you call, or lead me 
wrong, and before anything can happen you get it first. 
Now, where do I hide?” 

Charles didn’t have to try to look frightened. He was 
more terrified than he had ever been in his life. But he was 
not frightened about himself. He was terribly afraid that 
the man would get away. He was desperately afraid that 
he wasn’t big enough or wise enough to formulate the right 
plan and to watch for the right moment. But he tried to 
keep from his facial expression any sign that he was ca- 
pable of planning anything, He wanted to look like a boy 
simply scared stiff when he said slowly, “The only place I 
know is a cave. It’s back there a short distance.” 

“Good, a cave, very good. Go now, and I will be close 
behind you. You will try no tricks, remember.” 

Charles went as quickly as he could, over and around 
the slippery rocks, jumping the wet gullies between. His 
eyes were on the tide, rising rapidly now. It would be very 
near the cave, They must be there in time to get in, It was 
all he could think of. He had no other plan. 

The German, trained to be nimble as a cat, was close 
behind all the way. They reached the cave, just as the wash 
from the big waves was licking around the entrance. The 
fog was lifting a bit in patches, but darkness was coming 
on. 

“Stop!” The man looked carefully at the rock formation 
around the entrance. He studied the rocks farther out that 
were disappearing under the rising tide. “Yes, I can get my 
boat out here. She is a very light boat. The cave is dry in- 
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side?” Charles nodded and they went in, up the steep. wet 
beach into the darkness ahead. The German watched care- 
fully for the high tide mark which soon showed on the 
walls, clearly outlined by the mound of dead, grayish- 
brown seaweed left by the last wave of each tide. The: the 
cave, a small one at best and narrow, took a tur ind 
ended in cold darkness out of sight of the darkenin. sea. 
The sand here was fairly dry, and they sat down in sce 
to wait. 

Charles was getting hungry. He felt very tired and cold. 
His nerves twitched, but he waited and waited. It mus: not 
be too long nor too soon. At last he spoke. “I’m co.” 

“J, too, am cold.” The spy laughed. “But you wi’! be 
much colder, my little man. You will be all night here 
alone, when I am gone, Ah, you have found me a won jcr- 
ful place. I do not need to kill you. You are lucky, ves? 
You will be safe here until early morning when I shai! be 
gone, and your beautiful little island—very much ol i!— 
will be gone, too!” He laughed again. “You are so lucky; 
you have a good bomb shelter for what will come!” 

_ Charles said, “I was thinking we might have a little ‘ire, 
just a small one to warm our hands. Even without the !og, 
no one will see because the cave turns.” 

The spy was silent a moment. Then he carefully struck a 
match and looked around. A few bits of driftwood lay on 
the sand. “Yes, I think you are right. It will be very small, 
but I can warm my hands and perhaps watch you better. 
There must be no tricks.” 

Charles collected the small bits of wood and started the 
fire. It was just beginning to give a little heat when there 
was no wood left. Charles did not need the heat now. Al- 
though burning from head to foot, still he was trembling. 
hr all the wood, but this seaweed is nice and dry, he 
said. 

The German only nodded, 


C arles gathered a good armful of the weed and started 
feeding it to the glowing sticks, It cracked and curled, and 
he suddenly piled it all on. The glow disappeared. Charles 
poked aimlessly. Here and there a spark showed, and the 
cave was filling with smoke. 

lhe German coughed; then he started up. “See here, 
What are you doing? That stuff is wet! Put out the fire!” 

‘les stamped and scattered it, raising a lot more 
Smoke while he worked, They were both coughing now. 
The German grumbled and scrambled to fill his cap with 
Water. Finally he killed the little fire completely. He settled 
down n again, growling and muttering at the stupidity of the 
boy and of all Canadians, generally. Charles was silent and 
taut. He tried to remember every line of the pitch-dark 
cave, He was glad the man talked so much; it showed he 
Was not moving, The tide had risen so that the waves were 
breaking within the cave, and the voice became harder to 
hear in the crashing echoes, The smoke had cleared won- 
derfully, 
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In the lull of sound between waves, Charles strained his 
cars and waited, The time seemed endless. At last he heard 
what he had hoped for so desperately. He coughed loudly 
to cover the sound, Another wave broke. He gathered 
himself to spring, and as the echoes died away he shouted, 
“One man! With a gun!” and leaped to the back of the 
cave, He threw himself on his face as the German’s gun 
blazed and a bullet struck the rock where he had been. 

The rest was a daze—the soldiers, the spy bound and 
thrown into the boat, the rush through the surf with his 
father, the only man who could have guided the boa! be- 
tween those rocks, Then came his hot supper in bed, with 
the Commanding Officer himself sitting there asking ques- 
tions, and a man to write down everything he said. 

“It was casy,” Charles told them, “once I remembered 
about the cave. You see, we kids found that cleft, or crack, 
in the back of the roof one stormy day. It was a terrible 
storm, and we were looking for the best place to watch the 
waves on the rocks. Right in the middle of the raspberry 
bushes back of the old Simpson house, we saw a kind of 
fountain that came and went, We ran over and it was com- 
ing up out of the ground, out of the crack which was just 
the smallest opening, The waves were big enough in the 
cave that day to dash right up and spray out above. It was 
fun to watch it! After that we looked for the crack in the 
cave, but i can't really see it because of the way the 
rocks are formed.” 

“But how did you manage the smoke signal?” The Com- 
manding Officer and the other man so 

“That was just seaweed. I knew the opening was right 
near the East Gate where the bushes had been cleared 
away, and the guard is always there. I knew he'd sec the 
smoke. But I had to take a chance on the German know- 
ing. They say lots of places don't have this kind of seaweed 
on the shore. I guess Germany must be one of the places, 
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because all kids know what an awful smoke seaweed makes 
if you throw it on a fire," 

“Well, son,” the Commanding Officer stood up, and the 
solier put away his pencil, “if a boy of eleven can do a job 
like this, then Canada is well defended, And don't think 
for a minute that we believe it was casy, We know how 
much real cou it took, and you'll be hearing more 
about it, But right Bow, I'll give vais first reward by 
trusting you with a military secret. Our corvettes are out 
there after that U-boat. haven't far to a Seyi 
it's waiting around for , You may be sure 
get it befere pag Good night, Commando,” 

And a happy, tired hero turned over and went to sleep. 


Check Yourself 
I 


From the following suggestions, choose the most suit- 
able major idea or pA thought of the entire story: 
. Charles was determined to be a Commando, 
2. A German spy landed on an island off the coast of 
Canada with the intention of blowing up the base. 


3. Charles proved he was brave and in by ar- 
ranging a signal that warned the and thus 
saved the island, 


4. The Commanding Officer rewarded Charles for his 
bravery, 
L 
Sce how well you remember the order in which the events 
of the story took place, In the following exercise, there are 
seven incomplete statements about the story. Following 
the statements are three possible completions. Choose the 
correct one for cach statement. Then on your paper write 
the statements in their complete form. This will give you a 


_ Summary of the main events of the story. 
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Charles decided to go home by way of (a) the sli 
rocks to the wharf, (b) the island, (c) the Landi: 
When Charles jumped off the big rock to the b 
and saw the enemy spy, he knew he must (a) | 


kill the man, (b) call loudly to the sentry, (c) be a ‘ce 


Commando and use his wits. 


. Charles took the man (a) up the beach, (b) to a: 


(c) to the wharf. 


. After the spy allowed Charles to build a fire, Ch 


put seaweed on the fire because he knew (a) he \ 
soon get warm if the fire burned, (b) there w: 
more driftwood, (c) the seaweed would make a 
deal of smoke. 


. Finally Charles was (a) rescued by his father an. 


guard, (b) fortunate enough to escape, (c) shot b 


spy. 
When Charles reached home, he told the Comm. | 


ing Officer (a) how he happened to remember 


there was a crack in the roof of the cave thro 


which he hoped the smoke would be seen by 
guard, (b) how afraid he had been of the spy, (c) 


the German had ordered him to put out the fire 


- cause of the smoke. 


. Charles was highly complimented by the Comm: 


ing Officer for his bravery, and the officer said 


“Stay away from the cave from now on,” (b) ` 


sry 


hat 
igh 
the 


hat 7 


be- 


nd- 
(a) 
We 


are sorry you were frightened,” (c) “Good night, 
Commando.” 


Make Your Vocabulary Grow 

The words in the following list are from the story about 
Commando Charles. Below the words are sentences with 
blanks indicating missing words. Copy the sentences and 
fill in each blank with the correct word from the list. Use 
your dictionary if necessary. 
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kelp civilians dazed 
surf nimble cleft 
banished taut corvette 
wharves smuggler hilt 


|. A small war vessel with only a few guns is called a 


2. To be as anxious as Charles was after the cave had” 
filled with smoke means to feel ——, 
. The swell of the sea that splashes on the shore is 
called the í i 
4. One type of seaweed is called : 
5. A person driven from his home has been —-—. 
6. A split or opening in a rock is called a i 
'. To move quietly and quickly as the German spy did 
means to be > ; 
$. People not in the armed services of their country are 
called . 
9. Charles stamped and scattered the ——, raising a 
great deal of smoke. 
10. Charles was silent and while the German 
mumbled at the stupidity of all Canadians, 
11. Charles played the game of Commando to the 


12, A person who brings goods into a country secretly 
is called a : 
13. Ships are anchored at ———. 


For Those Who Have Extra Time 


Try to use these words in sentences of your own. Either 
write sentences or give them orally. Arrange the words 
alphabetically. 


Oh! Little Star 


By Sallie Belle Cox 


The fame acquired as a radio star made Patsy fee! su- 

rior to other girls her age. Because of this attitude. she 
found it difficult to get along with other people. As you 
read, notice how Patsy’s difficulties were solved. | ind 
the major idea of the entire story and remember the se- 
quence of events. 


Patsy Livingston sat humped on her bed at the fashion- 
able girls’ school, The Towers. It was strange indeed that 
Patsy, better known as Baby Patsy, child darling of the 
radio, should appear despondent. On this particular night, 
however, she was reviewing the events of the past week, 
and her mood was not her usual gay, wise-cracking, confi- 
dent one. There were, indeed, few people who would have 
recognized Baby Patsy in her present state of mind. 

Only a week ago, Patsy had lived in another world, the 
only world she had known since she was five years old. In 
this other world, she had always been the center of attrac- 
tion, and this she had taken as her due. Hadn’t she won an 
audition and a contract at the age of five and become fa- 
mous as Baby Patsy, the singer, the mimic? She made a 
large salary and until this last week she felt she could 
handle any situation. In fact, she still had confidence, but 
she had been jolted into the realization that there were 
people who had never even heard of her. She was beginning 
to understand that the girls and the teachers at The Towers 
School didn’t consider her outstanding. All this was natu- 
rally rather a shock to her, but she still felt her importance. 
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She had to stay at The Towers to prove to her beautiful 
mother that she was not a “monstrosity.” Her father had 
used the word when they had discussed her a few nights 
before. She had looked it up in the dictionary, for even 
with her wide experience on the radio, she felt a little vague 
about its meaning. When she found it meant “freak” or 
something of the sort, she had shuddered, She didn’t think . 
she was a “freak”; she still felt that she was one of the 
most famous persons in the world, but she loved her 
mother and she had’ to prove that she was not a mon- 
Strosity, 

It was all the fault of her father who seemed like a 
stranger. He had recently returned from a trip abroad 
and had brought her toys. She hadn’t tried to hide the fact 
that she considered them absurd. A famous radio star with 
all (hat junk! Later that evening she had heard him dis- 
cussing her with her mother. 

lt hadn’t seemed wrong for her to listen that night 
through the crack in her bedroom door, for after all, 
wasn't she the subject of their conversation? They were, 
in fact, arguing over her. Their voices had been quite clear. 

“But Greg,” her mother had said firmly, “radio is her 
life, the only life she knows, and she loves it, I am not going 
to send her to a school where she will be unhappy. It isn’t 
fair to her.” 

“Neither is it fair to deprive her of the life of a normal 
child,” her father had insisted. “She doesn’t know any- 
thing but radio script and making money. She isn’t a child; 
she’s a money-making machine. She's a monstrosity. 

Patsy had closed her door at this point and picked up 
the dictionary from her desk. Yes, there was the hated 
word: “Monstrosity—a freak.” She had crawled between 
the soft linen sheets where she lay for hours staring at the 
word. When at last she had switched off her light, she had 
reached a decision. She would go to her mother and ask 
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and presents their mothers thought they shouldn’t have. 
They were always saying funny things. She even began to 
wonder whether her mother minded because there was 
practically never a father in the house to amuse them. 

Then finally came the night of the play. She put on the 
long green hose, slipped on the red tunic, fastened the red 
ruff around her neck, and pulled on the tight helmet. 

At last the stage was ready for the opening play. As Pat 
watched the actors, she got her first surprise. Rose Willis 
was speaking in a clear, sweet voice, the voice of a little 
boy. She was acting, there was no question about it. She 
was good! Pat sat spellbound through the play. She was 
still sitting there, spellbound, when her roommate’s head 
shot through the curtains leading to the stage. 

“Hurry,” her roommate whispered through her beard. 
“Come on, the curtain is going up.” 

Pat came down to earth like a sandbag. They were on! 
She jumped up and ran through the long passageway to 
the stage. She felt dazed, and she seemed to have left 
something back there; perhaps it was her stomach. She 
looked around blindly. The king in his red robe was 
calmly adjusting his ermine collar made of ink-daubed 
cotton. The Heralds with their long trumpets were wait- 
ing expectantly for their cue to enter. Suddenly Pat real- 
ized that everybody else was perfectly cool and collected. 
She was supposed to be at the King’s heels as he stalked 
to the throne, but there she stood, unable to move. 

“Pssst!” someone warned over her shoulder. This put 
Pat into action and she shot forward like a cannon ball. 
She was at the King’s heels, but unfortunately she was also 
on his train. With his next step, he was jerked to an un- 
majestic halt as the red robe was torn from his shoulders. 

“Look out,” exclaimed the astonished King. He glared 
over his shoulder like an outraged bull whose tail had been 


pulled. 
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Pat looked down in horror at the red robe around her 
fect. The audience had given way to uncontrollable laugh- 
ter. But this was only the beginning. Pat made blunder 
after blunder, She capped the climax by climbing upon a 
table to make her exit through a window, only to succeed 
in splitting her tights. After that there was nothing left for 
her to do, She had done it all! 

As the audience stood up to ease their sides from laugh- 
ing, Pat fled to her room, Sobbing wildly, she threw her- 
self face downward on the bed. 

A small sound brought her head up sharply, and she 
looked around. Three girls, still wearing their costumes, 
Were standing there looking at her with wide-eyed sym- 
pathy. “Here, here,” one said, “it wasn’t that bad. You'll 
do better next time. We all go haywire at first, don’t we?” 
The chorus agreed eagerly, their anxious eyes on the shak- 
ing figure on the bed. She was no longer superior to them— 
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she was now one of them. Then they all turned in >» -prise 
and stared at the lovely lady in a fur coat who wa» tand- 
ing in the doorway. Behind her stood a man carryiny box. 


“Pat,” said the lady softly, and then she quickly noved 
to the bed and took the weeping figure in her arm 

Pat opened her eyes in wonder. Then, throw» her 
arms wildly around her mother’s neck, she buried |). head 
in the soft fur and cried as if her heart would bre«' . Her 
mother held her tightly. “Poor girl!’ she murmur. | over 
and over. Her deep blue eyes rested on the awestru > girls 
who had slowly risen to their feet and were staring her. 
Her eyes begged them to forgive Pat for her misde: », and 
the little girls melted like ice cream cones in July sunshine, 
They soon backed away and disappeared down tho hall. 

“Darling,” soothed Patsy’s mother, “it’s all righ! iow!” 

The tear-stained face emerged from the fur “Oh, 
Mother, I was terrible.” 

Mrs. Livingston smiled compassionately. “Yes, ‘car, I 
am afraid you were, But never mind. It’s all over : ow.” 

“Wah!” Pat's face dug into the fur again. “T'I! never 
try to act again!” she choked. 

“It’s nothing to worry about,” said the man’s voice 
from the doorway. “Some of our best stage actors feel 
the same way the first time they get in front of the micro- 
phone. You can learn to do anything if you try, Pat. You 
can learn to act.” He smiled tenderly at the tear-stained 
little face. “May I come in now, Pat?” 

Pat stared at her distinguished father. Then she nodded 
her head vigorously. Mr. Livingston walked into the room 
and put the box upon the dresser. “Pat,” he said gently, 
“I'm afraid I haven't been much of a father to you, but 
I want to be. I am giving up my foreign.assignments and 
am going to stay at home with you and Mother. Do you 
Want me, Pat? Will you let me start tonight to be a real 
father to you?” 
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Pat regarded him silently, Then suddenly she saw the 
box on the dresser, 

“What's that?” she asked eagerly. 

“Some cakes and candies and crackers,” replied her 
mother, 

“And jelly and chocolate bars and chicken spread and 
stuf,” added her father, 

“Oh, boy!” exclaimed Pat, making a run for the box, 
_| ood! Oh, Mother! That's marvelous. Thank you.” 

“Don’t thank me, thank your father,” her mother said 
p oudly, “It was his idea and he selected everything. For 
some reason he seems to know just what little girls at 
boarding school like.” 

Pat glanced quickly at her father, He had first told her 
she could learn to act, Now he had brought her a box of 
‘ood as big as the Empire State Building. Maybe he could 
cven say comical things that anp deas laugh, Maybe, 
alter all, he was like the other girls’ fathers. Edie 

Mrs. Livingston interrupted her thoughts, “You haven 
answered yoni question. He asked if you would 
let him be a real father to you,” 

Pat opened her eyes in delighted wonder and nodded, 
But before she could say anything, there was a slight noise 
at the door, and she turned to see that the three girls were 
back again, 

Pat heeitated. both Sino OEE asec Her left hand 
was already in her mother’s, Reaching out with her right, 
she took her father’s hand, 

“Why are you kids standing out there?” she asked. 
“Come on in, We're going to have a midnight supper. 
Look at all the food my father brought.” 

The three girls wasted no time in reaching the box and 
pecring eagerly at its contents, “Oh-h! It looks wonderful!” 

“Of course it's wonderful,” announced Pat proudly. 
“My—my dad picked it out—all—by—himself,” 
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Check Yourself 


I 


From the following suggestions, choose the most suit- 
able major idea of the entire story: 


j; 
2 


<p 
4. 


Baby Patsy was a famous radio star. 

The girls and teachers at The Towers did not like 
Baby Patsy. 

Baby Patsy learned that it was more important to 
live a normal child’s life than to be a radio star. 
Baby Patsy always wanted to have her own way. 


H 


Show that you remember the sequence of events. Below 
are four incomplete statements. Following the statements 
are three possible completions. Choose the correct one for 
each statement. Then write the complete sentences, mak- 
ing a brief summary of the events of the story. 


E 


w 


Baby Patsy went to The Towers because (a) she was 
tired of radio, (b) she wanted to prove to her mother 
that she could get along with normal children, (c) 
she wanted to show the girls at school that she was 
superior to them. 


. The girls and teachers at The Towers did not like her 


because (a) she was rich, (b) she was famous, (c) she 
thought they were childish and silly and let them 
know what she thought. 


- Patsy realized she was not too special when (a) she 


failed to make good as a stage actress, (b) her father 
called her a monstrosity, (c) Miss Loomis failed to 
appreciate her talent. 


- By realizing that she needed to stay in school and 


accept her father’s judgment, Patsy showed she was 
(a) an intelligent child, (b) a very fine actress, (c) a 
good radio star. 
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Make Your Vocabulary Grow 


Nine words from the story are listed below. Following 
the words are ten sentences, Copy the sentences, and fill 
the blanks with the correct words from the list. Use your 
dictionary if necessary, 


audition vague superiority 
compassionately absurd uncontrollable 
monstrosity normal awestruck 


$ 1. When Patsy split her tights on the stage, the audi- 
€ ence roared with laughter, 
2. At the age of five, Patsy had been given an —_— 
and a radio contract. 
3. Mrs, Livingston smiled à 
l 4. When Patsy first entered The Towers, she was de- 
termined to impress the girls with her 
5. Patsy went to The Towers to prove to her mother 
that she was not a as her father had sug- 
gested, 
6. Patsy found it difficult to get along with 


children at The Towers, 

7. When the girls at school saw Patsy's beautiful 
mother, they were > 

8. When Patsy first heard her father use the word 


“monstrosity,” she felt a little about its 
meaning. 
9. Patsy had been deprived of the life of a 
child. 
10. Patsy considered her father’s presents ——, 
For Those Who Have Extra Time 


Try to use these words in sentences of your own, Either 
write sentences or give them orally. Arrange the words al- 
phabetically. 

i 


A 


Paul’s Present 


By Kurt Steel 


Paul was a brave, cheerful, considerate boy despite his 
illness. How would you have solved his problem on his 
birthday? 


After she had washed the supper dishes, Paul’s mother 
came and stood beside his bed. The bed was in the kitchen 
because the range kept that room warm, His mother said, 
“I guess I'll run over to the Reillys’ a minute, son.” She 
smiled. “I thought maybe we'd borrow their radio for a 
little while tonight. How would you like that?” 

Under the cover Paul touched the letter in his pajama 
pocket. He caught his mother’s hand quickly. “You're 
tired, Mom.” 

“Well, I just thought it'd be nice.” 

He said, “You know you sometimes go to sleep listen- 
ing to the radio, Better go to bed, Mom.” 

Sitting down near him she said softly, “I guess yo 
thought I'd forgotten it was your birthday, son.” 

Paul put his hand on the letter to be sure she would not 
hear it crackle. He said, “Aw, I’d almost forgotten my- 
self.” 

“Eleven,” she said. “Think of your being eleven!” 

“Stay here, Mom,” he pleaded. He was afraid now. He 
should have shown her the letter as soon as she came home 
from the laundry where she worked. 

She bent over and her forehead touched the pillow at 
his ear. “I love you so much, son. I wanted to get you a 
lovely present. You know that.” 
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“But, Mom,” Paul protested, “the bed was my birthday 
present, Away last fall.” His hand touched the mechanism 
(hat raised and lowered him so that he could sit and look 
out the window. “I didn’t expect anything today. Honest, 
Mom. Not everyone has a bed like this!” 

His mother stood up. She said brightly, “But maybe 
there'll be a birthday surprise anyway before the day's 
over. Now, PII be right back.” She threw her shawl around 
her shoulders. “We'll sit here and listen to some programs 
before we go to sleep.” She laughed. “You just wait, son.” 

Paul watched her run across the snow to the house next 
door. A lump came into his throat. He took the letter 
from his pocket. The envelope said “P, Hackett,” so that 
when the postman came to the kitchen window and handed 
it in, Paul had opened it. Not until he had unfolded the 
sheet of paper inside had he realized that the address 
meant his mother, Phyllis Hackett. 

At first he had been puzzled because the paper was like 
a page from the tablet on which he did his school work. 
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Then he saw it really was a page from his tablet, and he 
recognized his mother’s handwriting. It was a letter from 
his mother to a radio station in the state capital. By this 
time Paul was reading the letter and couldn’t stop. 
“Gentlemen: 

My son will be eleven years old on the twenty-sixth of 
this month. Since you read birthday greetings on the Fam- 
ily Circle Hour at eight-thirty every night, I wonder if you 
will read his name over the air on his birthday and give 
him birthday greetings. He has been in a cast for eleven 
months, but he never complains and he keeps right up 
with his school work. I wish you would say it like this: 

‘Paul Hackett of Puritan City is eleven years old to- 
day. Congratulations to you, Paul, for being a brave and 
cheerful boy who deserves the very best luck, and many 
happy returns.’ 

Yours very truly, 
Phyllis Hackett” 

The radio station had returned the letter. Across the top 
was written in heavy blue pencil, “We regret that birthday 
greetings on the Family Circle Hour are being discontin- 
ued as of the twenty-fifth. Sorry.” 

Paul saw his mother come out of the Reillys’ back door 
and start across the snowy yard. She looked frail and small 
as she walked slowly, carrying the radio like a heavy 
suitcase. 

Paul thrust the letter back into his pocket. His cheeks 
burned and there was a tightness about his breathing. 
When she came in he said, “You oughtn’t to carry that. 
It’s too heavy for you, Mom.” 

His mother put the radio down on the kitchen table. 
She plugged the cord into the double socket where she at- 
tached her iron. “It takes a while to heat up,” she said 
briskly. She looked at the alarm clock. “Now, let’s see. 
It’s eight-fifteen.” She was very busy with the dials. 
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“There ought to be some music over WSAE, Let's sce. 
That’s ten-thirty on the dial, isn’t it?” 

Paul couldn’t answer, He turned his head to look out of 
the window, 

His mother sat down beside the bed. Paul groped for 
her hand and took it in his own. 

“Mom,” he said, 

“Yes, son.” 

He bit his lip. “This is the nicest thing you could’ve 
done, Mom,” 

She gave a quick laugh. “You wait, now.” 

From the radio came the music of a guitar and a quartet 
singing “Home on the Range.” 

Paul felt wretched and disloyal. “Mom,” he said des- 
perately, 

“What, dear?” 

Presently he said, “Nothing, Mom.” 

The quartet sang “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” Then 
the organ played, slowly and peacefully, the way you 
could hear it from the Methodist Church on the other side 
of the tracks, 

There was news, then a chime, and finally it was eight- 
thirty, 

“A nd now,” the announcer said cheerily, “now, Mother 
and Dad, and all the folks, pull up your chairs and join the 
Family Circle.” y 

Paul was holding his breath, careful not to look at his 
mother whose hand was tight in his, 

“First,” the announcer was saying, “we've got some an- 
niversaries to report, folks.” : ù 

The plans had changed! They were going to read birth- 
day greetings after all! : 

“We weren't going to do this sort of thing after last 
night,” the announcer was saying, “but so many of you 
folks—” 
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But the letter came back, Paul thought in panic. Lhey 
had sent her letter back before they had changed the 
program. 

Only, maybe somebody made a note, just in case. Please, 
God, somebody at the radio station must have made a 
note, 

He listened while the names were read: Fred Martin of 
Elleston . . . Mr. and Mrs. E. Houck of Colestown, their 
tenth wedding anniversary... June Smith... 

The list came to an end. 

But there might be more names before the program was 
over, Didn't they sometimes have names both at the be- 
ginning and at the end? Paul was trembling. 

There was a hymn, a chapter from Luke, the Thought — 
for Tomorrow, and then it was over. 

Paul felt the tears running down his cheeks. Slowly he 
turned and looked at his mother. 

She was asleep—smiling in her sleep. 

He shook her arm. “Mom,” he said loudly, “Mom, did 
you hear it? Did you hear what they said, Mom? About 
me?” 
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Her eyes flew open. She sat up. “Why no, son. About 
ou? Gracious sake, imagine. What did they say?" 
“They said, ‘Paul Hackett of Puritan City is eleven 
‘ars old today. Congratulations to him for being a brave 
«ud cheerful boy who deserves— Oh, Mom.” And he was 
| her arms, his face against her shoulder, His mother was 
miling and her eyes were bright with love and pride, 
“Now I wonder,” she said, “how they ever knew to say 


that!” 


Check Yourself 


Answer the following questions about the story: 
|. As you read the story, what did you think would 
happen when you knew Paul had not told his mother 
about the letter he opened by mistake? 
>. Paul did not want his mother to be hurt. Can bE 
think of some way he could have saved her feelings 
had she not fallen asleep? Plan another ending for 
the story by which Paul saves her feelings in some 
other way. 
- Paul deceived his mother. Do you think he was jus- 
tified in this? Give proof for your answer. 
4. Can you think of anyone you know who is as brave 
and kind as Paul? If so, tell the class about him. 
- How do you think Paul felt about his mother’s birth- 
day gift? 


Make Your Vocabulary Grow 


Arrange the following words in alphabetical order, 
Then give the meaning of each of the words. Write sen- 
tences using each word in an interesting way. 


Sw 


wa 


panic desperately thrust 
mechanism wretched quartet 
regret discontinued anniversaries 


protested frail despite 


At the Aquarium 


By Max Eastman 


Serene the silver fishes glide, 
Stern-lipped, and pale, and wonder-eyed! 
As, through the aged deeps of ocean, 
They glide with wan and wavy motion. 
They have no pathway where they go, 
They flow like water to and fro, 

They watch with never-winking eyes, 
They watch with staring, cold surprise, 
The level people in the air, 

The people peering, peering there: 
Who wander also to and fro, 

And know not why or where they go, 
Yet have a wonder in their eyes, 
Sometimes a pale and cold surprise. 


Share Your Ideas 


1. 


2 
a 


4. 


naw 


Read the poem silently and then orally. Notice the 


rhythm of the poem. 


How does the poet create a vivid picture of the fishes? 
Make a list of all the words and phrases that the poet 


uses to describe the fishes. 


In what ways are the fishes and the people of the 


poem alike? 


- Tell how the people appear to the fishes. 
. Discuss the following expressions from the poem: 


a. “They flow like water to and fro.” 
b. “The level people in the air.” 
c. “They glide with wan and wavy motion.” 
d. “The people peering, peering there.” 
% 


Roads 


By Rachel Field 


A road might lead to anywhere— 
To harbor towns and quays, 
Or to a witch's pointed house, 
Hidden by bristly trees, 
It might lead past the tailor’s door, 
Where he sews with needle and thread; 
Or by Miss Pim’s, the milliner’s, 
With her hats for every head, 


It might be a road to a great dark cave, 
With treasure and gold piled high; 

Or a road with a mountain tied to its end, 
Blue-humped against the sky. 

Oh, a road might lead to anywhere, 
To Mexico or Maine; 

But then it might just fool you, and— 
Lead you back home again! 


Share Your Ideas 


1. Read the poem silently to get the thought. Then read 
it aloud for further enjoyment, 

2. Which of the following types of personality do you 
think the author possesses: solemn, unkind, imagina- 
tive, depressing? Give reasons for your choice. 

3. Talk about the pictures that come to mind as you 
read the poem, 

4. Discuss the following unusual phrases; 

b, a. “Or a road with a mountain tied to its end.” 

b. “Blue-humped against the sky.” 
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Travel 


By Edna St. Vincent Millay 


The railroad track is miles away, 

And the day is loud with voices speaking, 
Yet there isn’t a train goes by all day 

But I hear its whistle shrieking. 


All night there isn’t a train goes by, | 
Though the night is still for sleep and dreamin, 

But I see its cinders in the sky, 
And hear its engine steaming. 


My heart is warm with the friends I make, 
And better friends I'll not be knowing, 
Yet there isn’t a train I wouldn't take, 
No matter where it’s going. ; 


Share Your Ideas 


1. How do you feel when you see a train, a ship, or an 
airplane? 

2. How does the author of this poem feel about trains? 
Prove your answer by reading orally from the story. 

3. Do the lines of the poem seem to contradict them- 
selves? Prove your answer. $ 

4. Does the author live near a railroad track? Docs she 
hear trains at night? Prove your answers. 

5. Compare this poem to the preceding one, “Roads,” 
page 97. Express the themes in two good sentences, 
one about each poem, and then decide whether or 
not the two poems portray about the same idea. 

6. Which poem do your prefer? Why? 
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The Birthday Present 


By Margaret Macy Ballard 


Judy was disappointed in the birthday gift she had re- 
cived from Aunt Martha, Her first thanks lacked genu- 
ne sincerity, A thrilling story told by Aunt Martha made 

the gift her choicest possession, Read to learn the gen- 
__ “ral idea of the entire story and to follow the sequence of 


“ events, 


When Judy opened her birthday packages, she saved 
Great-aunt Martha's present until the last. All the other 
g's had been opened and admired, There was a new 
swcater from Mother and a pair of skates from Father, 
Tom proudly presented his sister with Aor of the Girl 
Scout Handbook. Judy was astonished pleased that 
hcr seven-year-old brother had saved enough money dur- 
ine the summer to buy her a birthday present, 

Judy beamed happily at the nice presents. Then she be- 
fan to untie the package from Aunt Martha, 

Mother and Father and Tom watched expectantly, for 
Aunt Martha’s presents were always exciting. She seemed 
to know exactly what her niece or nephew had been 
secretly longing for. Last year the dollhouse had arrived, 
and the year before that, a big, beautiful doll. 

This year the parcel was light and small. It had come in 
the mail the day before, ae A 

Judy's blue snapped as she pulled 
wrappings. Tom league forward curiously, making queer 
clucking noises that seven-year-olds love to make, 

Off came the lid! 

9 
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Judy gave a gasp of dismay. For there in the tissue 
paper lay six teaspoons. They were shiny, but old—even 
dented! 

Father said, “Fine old silver!” 

And Mother exclaimed, “How priceless! You will have 
them all your life, Judy.” 

“Only old spoons!” grunted Tom, and went off to find 
his books for school. 

Her disappointment over the teaspoons made Judy feel 
ungrateful. She tried to smile and murmured, “How nice.” 
She certainly didn’t want Mother and Father to think she 
felt anything but pleasure at Aunt Martha’s present. But 
Judy was relieved when Mother glanced at the clock and 
urged her to hurry off to school. Judy kissed her mother 
and ran after Tom. 

At school Judy told everybody about her gifts. When 
she mentioned Aunt Martha’s present, one girl said, 
“Spoons! How funny!” 

Judy wanted to defend the teaspoons at once, but she 
didn’t know what to say. She felt disloyal to Aunt Martha 
whenever she thought about the spoons. She tried instead 
to concentrate on the rest of her birthday. 

Judy knew that her birthday supper would be great fun. 
Mother always made a cake and had a favor for everyone. 
They all wore paper hats and had a family celebration. 
Then, too, Mother promised Judy a surprise guest. 

As she hurried home from school that afternoon, Judy 
wondered who the surprise guest would be. When she 
came into the house Mother called out from the kitchen, 
“Judy, come see who’s here.” 

Judy rushed into the living room. “Aunt Martha!” she 
cried. “Why, Aunt Martha!’ 

Tom was home, too, hopping around on one foot in his 
excitement. “She’s it!’ he cried. “She’s the surprise. I 
knew it all the time and you didn’t.” 
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b mas cane 
Aunt Martha smiled warmly at the ch 
birthday, Judy.” 

Soon Father came home, and Mother was calling every- 
one to dinner. Tom began to make his awful clucking 
noises, and Father started to sing, “Happy Birthday to 
You.” Everybody joined in. Even Pudge barked furiously. 

When dinner was over, Mother turned to Judy and said, 
“Why don’t you show Aunt Martha your birthday pres- 
ents while the rest of us clear off the table?” 

Judy jumped up. “Oh, yes, Aunt Martha, come to my 
room and see my nice things.” 

The minute Judy entered her room, she remembered 
with a rush of guilt that she had forgotten to thank Aunt 
Martha for the spoons. Now she stammered her thanks, 
but they sounded only polite and not really sincere. 

Aunt Martha, though, did not seem to notice for she 
smiled and nodded at her niece. 

When they went downstairs again, they found Father 
making a fire in the fireplace. Mother was doing things to 


Aa p 
ildren. “Happy 
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the living room as she always did before sitting down, 
Somehow it made Judy think of Pudge moving around ina 
little circle before getting comfortably settled. 

When Tom saw Aunt Martha he shouted, “Tell us a 
story about the old times.” 

“Please,” urged Judy. The children loved to hear \ unt 
Martha’s family tales of her childhood on the old form. 
Aunt Martha always told every little thing you want« to 
know in a story. 

And now Aunt Martha said, “I do have a story I want 
to tell tonight, particularly to Judy since it is her birthday.” 

Judy clapped her hands, and both children sat down 
where they could watch the storyteller. 

“This story,” said Aunt Martha, “is really an old one. 
It happened to my grandmother, Judith Worth. ihat 
would be your father’s great-grandmother, Judy.” 

Judy nodded. She knew all about Great-great-grand- 
mother Judith Worth. After all, wasn’t she her namesake? 

„Aunt Martha went on. “This story happened about 
1848,” she said. “Grandmother Judith was just a bit older 
than you are, Judy. She was about fourteen years old.” 

Tom said, “That must have been when they lived in the 
log cabin in Wayne County.” 

“Yes,” agreed Aunt Martha. “Judith’s mother and 
father had just come to Wayne County, bringing only a 
few possessions with them. They were real pionecrs in 
the wilderness. All their children were born in that log 
cabin, including Judith.” 

“They were Quakers, and Judith was full of spunk,” 
contributed Judy, 

At this point Father laughed. “Do let Aunt Martha get 
on with her tale,” he said. 

“Well, that’s just the point I’m coming to,” said Aunt 
Martha. “For Judith was full of spunk. Too much, some- 
times, for a little Quaker girl. And some of her spunk was 


badai 
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just temper, I am afraid. For on this particular day, Judith 
had refused to eat her breakfast! When her father said, 
‘Eat thy mush, Judith,’ she flared up and said, ‘I won't, J 
hate mush,’ ” 
Š Tom and Judy were now listening attentively, 
“Judith must have forgotten what day it was when she 
said that,” commented Aunt Martha, “for after breakfast 
= the entire family was going to spend the day with their new 
= neighbors, the Wiggams, helping them with chores, 

' “Judith especially wanted to go to the Wiggams’ because 
they had a baby whom she loved to hold. But for punish- 
ment Judith was told she must stay at home, and stay 
she did on that fine October day when the rest of the 
family left. 

“Of course, Judith was very unhappy and lonely at be- 
ing left behind, First she straightened and cleaned the 
cabin, occasionally stirring the mush her mother had told 
her to watch. But that was soon finished and an hour had 
not even passed. 

“So Judith pulled out the great chest where the few 
family treasures were kept. She had seen these things many 
times before, but for something to do she looked them over 
again—a few pieces of linen, china, and six silver tea- 
Spoons. These things Judith’s mother had brought with her 
When she came West. Judith was just turning the spoons 
Over in her hands when she heard a sound. Someone was 

Outside the cabin door! 

“Judith slipped cautiously to the small window near the 
door. Six or seven Indians were approaching the cabin. An 
Indian raid! They would come in and take everything they 
wanted. They would not hurt her if she let them have all 

they desired. Judith knew that in a way they were friendly 
Indians. At least they had never harmed anyone in the 
Quaker settlement. But they did occasionally make these 
raids. 
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“Judith glanced wildly about the cabin and noticed the 
silver spoons, her mother’s most treasured possessions, ly- 
ing in the open chest. They would be the first things the In- 
dians would see and want. In one breathless second Judith 
swept up the spoons and dropped them into the mush that 
was bubbling over the fire.” 

Aunt Martha paused; then went on with her story. 

“The Indians took food and the linen and china without 
a word and with hardly a glance toward Judith Worth, who 
neither moved nor spoke.” 

“Didn’t they even say “Ug-wum’?” asked Tom. “In- 
dians always say ‘Ug-wum.’ ” 

“Not these Indians,” said Aunt Martha. “They went 
away without a word, and without the six silver teaspoons 
which were in the bottom of the hot mush. 

“They had been gone only a short while when Judith’s 
mother and father came hurrying back to get Judith. When 
they had arrived at the Wiggam cabin, they were told that 
Indian raiders were making the rounds of the settlement, 
and they didn’t want Judith to be alone. 

“And you may be sure that when Judith fished the silver 
spoons out of the mush, she was completely forgiven for 
her burst of temper that morning. Her mother was over- 
joyed that these treasures had been saved and told Judith 
then that when she grew up, she should have the silver 
spoons for her own. 

“So, many years afterward, when Judith was an old lady 
and a grandmother, she got out those teaspoons one day 
and said, ‘Martha, the spoons are for thee. Thee loves the 
old things.’ ” 

“Ts that all?” asked Tom. 

“Well—not quite.” 

Judy jumped up. “Oh, Tom,” she squealed. “No, that’s 
not all!” And she ran out of the room, leaving Tom staring 
after her. 
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Before he had time to say another word Judy was back, 
carrying her box of birthday spoons, 

“These are the spoons the Indians didn’t get, aren’t they, 
Aunt Martha?” 

“The very ones.” 

“Oh, what a lovely present! Oh, Aunt Martha, they’re 
mine forever and ever, the darling silver teaspoons my 
great-great-prandmother hid in the mush.” 

This time Judy’s thanks were very real. 


Check Yourself 
I 


Write a statement to show the major idea of this story. 
Tell it in a brief and exact sentence, 


II 


If you wished to tell this story to another class, you 
would probably include the important points below. They 
are arranged in improper order, not as they occurred in the 
story. Arrange them in the correct order to make a brief 
summary of the eight points of the story. 

1. Tom shouted that he wanted Aunt Martha to tell a 

story about old times. 

2. Aunt Martha was the surprise guest for Judy’s birth- 
day supper. 

3. Judy realized that her Spoons were the ones which 
had belonged to her great-great-grandmother. 

4. After Judy heard Aunt Martha’s story, her thanks 
were very real, 

5. The story was about the way in which Judy’s great- 
great-grandmother saved six silver spoons from the 
Indians by dropping them into the mush. 

6. When dinner was over, Judy remembered to show 
Aunt Martha her birthday gifts and to thank her for 
the spoons. 
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7. At school Judy tried not to think about the spoons 
because she did not wish to feel disloyal to Aunt 
Martha. 

8. Judy gasped with dismay when she saw that Aunt 
Martha’s birthday gift was six old silver spoons. 


Make Your Vocabulary Grow 
Opposite the list of words below is a group of defini- 
tions. Copy the words on a piece of paper, and beside cach 


word write the correct definition. Then write interesting 
sentences in which you use these words. 


dismay 1. carefully 
expectantly 2. real or genuine 
ungrateful 3. looking forward to 
disloyal 4. to fix attention 
sincere 5. not thankful 
spunk 6. courage 
defend 7. now and then 
concentrate 8. faithless 
occasionally 9, discouragement 
cautiously 10. protect 
genuine 11. original settlers 
contributed 12. true or honest 
furiously 13. helped 
attentively 14. very angrily 
pioneers 15. thoughtfully 
For Those Who Have Extra Time 


Arrange in alphabetical order the fifteen words in the 
first column above, Watch the first four letters. 


a 
Sud, th 


By Margaret Leighton 


} _ More than anything else Don wanted to be a great 
| singer, but many obstacles stood in his path. However, 
i an Opportunity came when he was unse joys ole 
| Torget himself and to think of the happiness of others. 
| Read to discover the major idea of the entire story, and 
i to learn the sequence of events, 


| or at least the fourth time Don awoke and listened, but 
the rain was still drumming steadily on the roof of the 
trailer right above his head, Rain on the day before Christ- 
mas! It just wasn’t fair, he told himself, staring up into the 
darkness with eyes that stung. 

Now if it had been snow, that would have been different. 
The memory of past Christmases, with the world all white 
and shining, the pine trees dark and glossy green, came 
flooding over him on a wave of homesickness, Of course, 
he knew better than to expect snow here in California, But 
surely the desert’s brief rainy season didn’t have to begin 
now, when so much depended upon this day! 

Then he heard his mother moving about, turning on the 
light, starting the little stove built into the wall of the 
trailer, It must be morning, although at this time of year 
and in this weather it was hard to tell when dawn began. 
Don slipped from under his blankets and climbed down 
carefully so that he would not waken five-year-old Susie, 
asleep in the bunk below him. 

107 
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“Good morning, Don,” said his mother, looking up 
from the oatmeal she was stirring. “The rain stopped at 
least twice during the night—did you know? I shouldn't 
wonder a bit if it cleared in time, after all!” 

Don’s spirits rose with a bound. “Honest?” he asked. 

His mother nodded, smiling. “Yes. And remember, Miss 
Sally said that if it wasn’t actually raining at four o’clock, 
you'd all go caroling, just as planned. It was so hard for 
her to get permission for you to sing for Mr. Vladimir that 
she is going to get there if she possibly can!” 

For a moment the two stood looking at each other, and 
Don saw the tired lines in his mother’s face erased by the 
magic of the hope in both their hearts. Humming to him- 
self, he dressed quickly. 

The three of them, Don Blake, his mother, and his little 
sister Susie, had come here three months before from their 
eastern home, that his mother might look for work in the 


i Ae 
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great defense plant newly built in this desert land, The fac- 
tory buildings were spread out along a railroad track which 
cut the vast, empty circle of the horizon into two equal 
parts. They were so very new that there had been no time 
to build houses for the workers. Instead, trailers had been 
brought in and had formed a small city. 

At first it had all seemed novel and exciting to Don, The 
strange, pale, desert country lying so flat under the intense 
blue of the sky, the long line of mountains on the horizon 
which changed color with every change of light from dawn 
to dusk, the hot blaze of the sun by day, and the cold, star- 
filled nights! 

Don’s mother had come here because the country needed 
all the defense workers it could get. It was hard, trying 
work, but Don knew that she was buoyed up by a dream 
of which he was the center, a dream for the future, after the 
war was over. Some of the money she earned was going in- 
to a fund to provide, some day, singing lessons for Don, 
His voice, she often told him, was like his father’s, His 
father had been a famous concert singer, just beginning a 
remarkably successful career at the time of his tragic death. 
With the proper training, there was every reason to expect 
the same success for Don, 

When, as time passed, the novelty of their new life wore 
off, when the desert seemed bleak and forbidding, the 
trailer cramped, the townspeople across the tracks less 
cordial to the overwhelming number of newcomers, Don 
tried to remember what this might mean in the future. 

Then, at school, Miss Sally had started a group of 
Christmas carol singers, and that had helped a lot, too. 
She was a good teacher. Under her guidance the voices 
were blended into a flexible unit. Rehearsing with them had 
become the greatest pleasure of Don’s music-loving soul. 

One day Miss Sally had given Don and his mother some 
wonderful news. On the outskirts of this very town Vladi- 
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mir had his winter home—Vladimir, the old man who had 
been so great a singer that people who had heard him in his 
glory still measured by that memory every new and rising 
star of concert or opera. 

“He’s kind and public-spirited,” Miss Sally had said. 
“But he is a little cantankerous, especially with would-be 
musicians! I’m still surprised that I ever got his consent to 
listen to our carols! But I feel sure’—and Miss Sally's 
pretty face shone—‘that once he hears Don sing, he'll 
realize as I do that there’s something special there. some- 
thing that simply must have the best training there is. And 
he’s the man who can give it!” 

It was at this point in Don’s thoughts that a knock 
sounded on the trailer door. Mrs. Blake opened it, and 
there in the shaft of light from their doorway stood their 
nearest neighbor, a raincoat thrown over her shoulders. 

“Why, come in, Mrs. Partridge!” Don’s mothe: said, 
but the woman shook her head. “No, I mustn’t come in- 
side,” she said. “I thought I’d better let you know before 
you started for the plant. My Marilyn’s come down with 
the measles, so I won’t be able to keep Susie.” 

“The measles! Oh, I’m so sorry! Is she very sick? Is 
there anything I can do for her?” cried Mrs. Blake. 

“No, she really feels quite well, considering. But she is 
mighty spotty!” Mrs. Partridge sounded cheerful and un- 
worried. “John will phone for the doctor on his way to 
work. I’ve taken care of plenty of measles. I’m sorry about 
Susie.” And Mrs. Partridge disappeared into the gray dim- 
ness of the gloomy morning. 

Don’s mother shut the door and turned slowly, distress 
written all over her face. 

As for Don, his heart felt like a cold lump of lead. If 
Mrs. Partridge couldn’t keep Susie for them from the time 
Don went to sing until Mother returned from work, he, 
Don, would have to stay at home with her. He knew that 
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there was no one else with whom his mother felt it safe to 
leave lively little Susie, 

Aroused by the voices, Susie sat up in her bunk. Her 
yellow curls were tousled all over her head, and she rubbed 
her eyes with both fists, “It’s still raining!” she said, “I 
Wish it would stop, don’t you, Donny?” 

Suddenly Don had an idea. “Couldn't I take Susie along 
with us, Mom? I'd take good care of her, She's a fine 
walker for her age, and if she gets tired, TIl carry her on 
my back. Couldn’t I, please?” 

Mrs. Blake hesitated, “Well, I guess it'll be all right if it 
isn’t raining, and if you keep her right beside you. Mercy! 
Look at the clock! I'll have to hurry or I'll be late for 
work!” And so it was settled, 

Never had a day seemed so long as this one. Anxiously 
Don watched the sky for signs of clearing. At last the rain 
diminished to a drizzle and then stopped altogether. By the 
time he was guiding Susie carefully around the puddles of 
the trailer camp grounds, a few long, slanting shafts of sun- 
light had picrced the billowing gray clouds now moving 
away across the sky, 

At the entrance of the trailer camp a familiar group had 
gathered. “Hello, Don!” they greeted him as he hurried 
toward them. Yes, everyone was there—Pauline in her 
bright red rain cape, Martha and Margery, the twins, au- 
burn-haired George, big Ole Larson, Josephine, and dark- 
eyed Manuel, the Mexican boy who sang the lower part in 
duets with Don, Everyone was ready to start, 

The others were surprised to see Susie, but when Don 
explained why he had to bring her and Susie beamed hap- 
pily upon them all, they accepted her as a matter of course. 

At the railroad crossing they stopped to look up and 
down the tracks. Those to the west were clear, but some- 
thing was approaching from the other direction. 

“It's a handcar!” cried George. “Let’s wait for it!” 
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The handcar slowed down as it neared the crossing. The 
men who sat swinging their feet over the sides looked as 
though they were enjoying the ride. They were Mexicans, 
and one of them had a big red cactus flower stuck jauntily 
in the band of his hat. He called out something to them, 
and Manuel laughed and answered. “He says ‘Feliz 
Navidad.’ That’s Merry Christmas,” he explained. 

“Merry Christmas!” they all called out in reply. And Ole 
added, “Where are you going?” 

“We feex the washout up these track here,” one of them 
answered. And then they were gone again, waving gaily as 
they grew smaller and smaller in the distance. 

“I thought this rain had done some damage,” Ole 
nodded. “They have to be extra careful now, of course, 
with so many troop trains going through to the coast.” 

It wasn’t far to Miss Sally’s in the middle of the little 
town, but Susie’s short legs couldn’t keep up the pace the 
others had set. Don carried her pick-a-back for the last 
few blocks. She was heavy for her size, but Don was $0 
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happy that he felt as though he could carry twice her 
weight without noticing it! The air was fresh and cool after 
the rain, and all the vacant lots they passed were now 
misted with a delicate new green—tiny plants shooting 
miraculously out of what so shortly before had seemed 
barren ground! 

At last they reached the house where Miss Sally lived, 
Pauline rang the bell, and a large woman in a kitchen 
apron answered it. 

“Is Miss Sally in?” Josephine asked. 

The woman looked at them crossly, “Are you the kids 
from across the tracks? Well, Miss Sally isn’t here. Didn't 
you know? She was taken to the hospital this morning with 
the measles.” Then she closed the door in their faces, 

For a moment they stood staring at the blankness in 
front of them, too stunned to speak. “Do—do grownups 
have measles?” Martha asked falteringly. 

“My uncle in the Navy had them,” George offered. 
“And my mother said then that grownups get a lot sicker 
with them than kids do, too!” 

The girls looked stricken and the boys eyed each other 
unhappily. “Gosh, that’s tough!” said big Ole. “I wonder 
—is there anything we could do for her, do you think?” 

“We might send her some flowers,” Pauline suggested. 
The rest nodded eagerly. 

But Don was fighting desperately against a hard, aching 
lump which had risen to his throat. Distress for Miss Sally, 
combined with his own disappointment and what his 
mother would feel when she heard of this, were almost 
more than he could stand. ; 

Now Pauline was speaking again, “Why can’t we just go 
ahead and sing anyway?” she asked. “I think Miss Sally 
would like us to, don’t you?” : 

“Of course we can!” Don grasped the idea eagerly, “It’s 
better to be doing something than moping.” 
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“Even if we don’t go anywhere else, I think we ought to 
sing for Mr. Vladimir!” Pauline added. “Don’t you re- 
member what Miss Sally said—that she wanted especially 
for him to hear us?” 

Don’s heart lifted. He hadn’t dreamed that this was pos- 
sible without Miss Sally. Perhaps—perhaps— 

Again the small procession started on its way. 

“It’s kind of far out there to his house,” one of the twins 
protested mildly. But Ole looked at her in scorn 

“I suppose you'd like to be carried, like Don’s kid sis- 
ter?” he asked. And immediately she quickened her pace 
to show that she was as good a walker as any of them! 

Don plodded a little behind the others, wiih Susie 
perched on his back. By this time he was really feeling her 
weight. The clouds that moved across the immense sweep 
of the sky seemed to have grown darker and more threat- 
ening again. So many things had gone wrong that this time 
Don wasn’t daring to let his spirits rise too high. Even if 
the great Vladimir should hear him sing, the chances were 
really small that anything would come of it. 

They trudged through the town, past its outskirts, and 
then along a muddy road. At last they stopped before a 
grilled iron gate in a high, white wall. They peered t hrough 
it into the lush green patio. 

“Shall we just begin to sing, or shall we ring the bell 
first?” Pauline asked. While they were debating this ques- 
tion, a man in a white jacket appeared and began to sweep 
the wet leaves off the tiles of the patio. He saw them and 
stepped to the gate. 

“You kids want something?” he asked. 
= “We do—we came to sing Christmas carols,” Ole told 

m. 

And Pauline added, “Miss Sally arranged for it.” 

The man shook his head. “Mr. Vladimir’s gone out. 
Someone telephoned this morning that your teacher was 
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sick—that you wouldn’t be coming. Then, just a few min- 
utes ago a call came from the Canteen in town. He’s gone 
there and he won't be back until late.” He looked at them 
kindly. “You walked all the way out here! That’s too bad!” 

There didn’t seem to be anything to say to this. They 
stood uncertainly for a moment, then turned and started 
back, straggling wearily along the muddy road. “I know a 
shortcut,” Ole said, “At least we don’t have to go all the 
way through town.” 

Dusk began to fill the sky above them as they walked. 
With the advancing darkness the gray, cloudy heavens 
Seemed to move farther away—to grow vaster than ever. 
Susie seemed to grow heavier by the minute, and Don’s 
legs and arms and back were beginning to ache. What a 
Christmas Eve this was turning out to be! 

Suddenly Susie gave a little jump on Don’s shoulders. 
“Look! There’s a train,” she cried. “A big choo-choo 
train, standing still!” 

Yes, there was a train, blocking the crossing just ahead 
of them. They looked again, straining their eyes to see 
through the twilight. 

“It’s a troop train!” George cried. “Yippee! Look at the 
big tanks there on those flatcars!”” p 

“They’ve had to stop because of the washout, "explained 
Ole. 

They hurried on until they reached the gravel bank be- 
side the track and then stood in an awed row, staring. 
How far the train stretched into the distance! Interspersed 
among the coaches were flatcars, and on them the shapes of 
trucks, cars, huge tanks, and monster guns, with helmeted, 
bayoneted guards beside them, were all outlined darkly 
against the fiery sky! : 

Each square of lighted window held its group of faces— 
faces that stared bleakly out into the surrounding waste of 
dim, empty desert. 
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“They’re on their way to the Coast—to the war!” 
Then Pauline murmured with a catch in her voice, “No 
wonder they look so sad, going away on Christmas Eve!” 
In the silent darkness Don felt something swelling inside 
his chest—a feeling such as he had never had before. He 
swung Susie gently from his back, set her on her feet, and 
stepped forward. He raised his hands just as Miss Sally did 
when she was starting them off on a song. The others 
caught his meaning instantly. Quickly they found their 
places and, as Don hummed the pitch, took the notes from 
him. He beat out the first measure, and they began to sing, 
“God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay! 
Remember Christ our Savior 
Was born on Christmas day—” 
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They sang softly at first and then gained confidence and 
volume. “Oh, tidings of comfort and joy—comfort and 
joy!” the young voices rose clear and true into the deep- 
ening night. 

From the train came a surprised stir, Heads filled the 
suddenly opened windows, figures crowded the platforms 
between the cars. When the song was finished, the applause 
was long and insistent. So they sang again, putting into the 
next song all the spirit Miss Sally had taught them, “It 
came upon a midnight clear—That glorious song of old—,” 
and after that, more quietly, “O little town of Bethlehem, 
how still we see thee lie!” 

Then a tall soldier, an officer, appeared and asked them 
to come and sing down at the other end of the train be- 
cause the soldiers there couldn't hear so well. They sang 
“Here we come, a-wandering among the leaves so green—” 
as they stumbled over the rough gravel at the big man’s 
heels. They sang “Good Christian men, rejoice!” And sud- 
denly the whole night was full of the deeper voices of the 
Soldiers as they joined in the old words. 

“Oh, come, all ye faithful, joyful and triumphant!” 

Don held Susie tightly with one hand, while with the 
other he marked the beat of the music. All the tiredness 
was gone from his body, leaving in its place a wonderful 
lightness and power. He knew that never before had he 
Sung so well! The notes poured out of his throat almost 
without effort. This was Christmas music as it was meant 
to be—a giving out of all that was best and happiest within 
one, freely and with joy! With his whole might he sang for 
these countrymen of his who were riding away from all 
their past Christmases into a strange New Year, not 
knowing what it might bring. 

Now the lights of a car came winding through the sage- 
brush track. White figures began to move beside the train 
—women in Red Cross uniforms carrying trays of coffee 
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and sandwiches. But still the men called for more and more 
carols, familiar ones which they could all sing. 

“Where in the world did these children conie from?” 
Don heard one of the ladies say during a pause. “We try 
to meet every train that stops here, but we didn't know 
about this one until just a little while ago.” 

“We don’t advertise our tours!” the officer answered, 
smiling. Then Don didn’t hear what else they said because 
someone called for “Silent Night, Holy Night!” And of 
course they must sing that, too! 

Nor did any of the singers see an old man sitting at the 
wheel of the Canteen station wagon, listening with tears on 
his cheeks. This old man had once been a great singer, and 
in Don’s voice he was hearing the echo of his own lost 
boyhood, 

“There is work for you here, Vladimir!” he was saying. 
“That voice! That voice!” 

So, until the train finally rolled away into the night, Don 
and Manuel and Ole and Pauline and George and the 
twins and Josephine (and Susie, too) stayed and sang for 
the soldiers, sang as well as they could, because it was the 
one thing they could do for these men who were going 
away to fight for the country they all loved. 

_ It was nice of the Canteen ladies to give the carolers @ 
ride home, Don thought, when it was all over. They were 
all hungry and the remains of the sandwiches surely tasted 
good! Susie was so sleepy that Don had to hold her tightly 
to keep her from sliding off the seat to the floor. It wasn’t 
until they reached the entrance to the trailer camp that he 
was aware of the silent old man at the wheel. 

Then, when he climbed out, he found the old man on the 
ground, too. “I will carry the little sister,” he told Dom, 

because I wish to see your mother. I wish to tell her that 
her son must start work with Vladimir tomorrow. No, t0- 
morrow is Christmas. We will wait until the day after.” 
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Read the statements listed below and see if you consider 
one of them a suitable major idea for the story. If you do 
not, write one of your own, 

l. Don's anxiety to have Mr. Vladimir hear him sing 

caused him a great deal of trouble, 

2. The children proved they were thoughtful by singing 

to the soldiers on Christmas Eve, 

3. Don proved that he was good and patient by carrying 

his baby sister, 

4. The children met many difficulties on Christmas Eve, 

but they were not discouraged, 


Tell Don’s story by making a list of the difficulties he en- 
countered on the day he had expected to have Mr, Vladi- 
mir hear him sing, The first difficulty is listed for you, Con- 
tinue with the list in their proper sequence, ' 

1. The day of Christmas Eve was rainy, and Don 

was afraid the children would not be able to sing, 


Make Your Vocabulary Grow 


Below you will find a list of words from the story. Use 
your dictionary to find the meanings of the ones you do not 
know. Copy the definitions as they are used in this par- 
ticular story. Write interesting sentences to show the mean- 
ing of cach word, 


novel forbidding interspersed 


jauntily canteen flexible 
bleak tousled cantankerous 
buoyed cordial diminished 


faltering procession triumphant 


Desert Storm 
\By Katherine B. Shippen 


This is a thrilling story of the difficulties Amy Johnson 
encountered on her flight from England to Australia in 
1930. As you read for enjoyment and to test your com- 
prehension, notice how resourceful Miss Johnson was 
when she was forced to land on the desert during a storm. 


Amy Johnson could feel the vibration of her plane hum- 
ming through her. She could feel it in the hollow of her 
back and in the soles of her feet. The wind whistled past 
her as she flew, pulling at her short brown hair. Her eyes 
were on the quivering dials of her panel board, but now 
and then she looked down through the clear light to the 
earth. In one hand she kept a light grasp on the control 
stick, and in the other she held a substantial sandwich. 

Amy’s mother had made the sandwiches. She had 
packed them in a little hamper, together with some oranges 
and three thermos flasks of strong tea. 

Her father had bought the plane for her, a Gypsy Moth, 
with a 100-horsepower de Haviland engine. “It isn’t new, 
Amy,” he had said, “but the mechanics at the airfield have 
gone over it, and say it’s sound. I think you should be 
able to manage with it.” 

The beautiful old plane had been bought with her 
father’s savings. Sometimes Amy tried to reckon how 
many shillings and pence had gone into it, but the number 
was too big. He had bought it because he didn’t believe the 
sporting experts and promoters who said a girl couldn't 
fly from England to Australia. 
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The night he gave it to her, Amy had put on her overalls 
and practically covered herself with black machine oil, 
while she explored its intricate, greasy parts. 

“I think you should be able to manage with it,” her 
father had said. Well, she was managing all right. Port 
Darwin, Australia, lay ahead of her now. “A good way 
ahead, to be sure,” she reminded herself. 

In 1930 when Amy Johnson flew from England to Aus- 
tralia, flying was done only during the daylight hours. 
When darkness fell, planes landed at some field or pasture 
near a city, were re-fueled, and their pilots slept in a hotel, 
The journey was resumed early the next morning, 

Amy had started from the Croyden airfield in London. 
That morning her father had come down to the field at the 
last minute and had given her a little pistol in a leather 
case. “You probably won’t have any need for this,” he had 
said, handing it to her rather sheepishly. Strange how often 
her father said exactly the opposite of what he meant, Amy 
thought. 

She had taken the pistol, started her engine, and made a 
neat, graceful take-off. It was very early in the morning. 
The gray daylight was just beginning to make the English 
Channel look silver. She had flown eight hundred miles 
that first day before she alighted at Vienna. Next day she 
had flown on to Belgrade, then to Constantinople, and last 
night she had slept in Aleppo. She had just left the field at 
Aleppo, and Bagdad was ahead. She sat back comfortably 
and listened to the hum of her engine. The outspread wings 
seemed as buoyant and strong as those of a great hawk. 

She was flying through bright sunshine at an altitude of 
twelve hundred feet, skimming along through a blue sky, 
with little puffs of soft cloud here and there below her. 
Through the depths of the transparent air, she could see 
Mohammedan villages, their smooth white mosques like 
bubbles, and flocks of sheep, and here and there a donkey 
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with big baskets hanging at his sides. From this height it 
seemed as if nothing on earth were moving. Mosques and 
people, donkeys and sheep were frozen below her, and she 
was racing over them. 

After a while she flew lower, wanting somehow to be 
closer to them all. She put out her hand to wave as she 
would have done had she been riding through the English 
countryside. But no one seemed to be returning her greet- 


ing which would have been as futile as waving at a dragon 
fly. So she rose to about a thousand feet again and had the 
sky to herself. 


Below her now there seemed to be fewer houses and 
fewer people. She could see the dry Euphrates River Valley 
with stretches of rock and reddish sand. Here and there she 
saw dusty green that looked like sagebrush. That was all. 
“Tt must be pretty lonely down there,” Amy reflected, glad 
for the companionship of her noisy engine and for the fact 
that Bagdad was only three hundred miles away. Wcll, be- 
fore dark she would be in the city where the Forty Thieves 
once lived. Amy smiled when she thought of the Forty 
Thieves. Her mother would probably want her to be there 
before dark. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon when she no- 
ticed a thin, dark line at the edge of the horizon. Her eyes, 
which had been ranging back and forth across the sky, 
came to a sharp focus. She sat up straight and grasped the 
control stick more tightly. The line of cloud was a dark 
reddish color, and it stretched for what must be man y miles 
across the sky, “A storm is coming,” she thought. She 
would try to beat it to Bagdad. 

For an hour she flew, watching the dark line of clouds 
rolling toward her. By four o’clock they filled half the sky, 
and she was at the rim, between the dark clouds and the 
clear light. She put on her earphones. Thank goodness 
somebody had thought of putting radios in planes! 
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“Bagdad calling ... Bagdad calling... Sandstorm 46 
40... moving west . , , wind velocity 90 miles . . . Advise 
planes ground if possible. . . .” 

Whatever Bagdad may have said after that Amy did not 
hear, for the wind came and she had all she could do to 
keep her plane right side up. It blew now from one side and 
now from the other, tossing her about, rocking her up and 
down, shaking her and smacking her until the old Gypsy 
Moth quivered and groaned, but the engine kept steadily 
on. Amy used all her strength at the controls. She knew 
that planes have been broken to pieces in a wind like this, 
She wondered if she could manage a landing here in the 
desert during a sandstorm. 

She slid down at a 60-degree angle. She could not see the 
ground very distinctly, but she took a chance. With some 
relicf she heard the desert floor grind roughly under her 
wheels. The sagebrush tangled in her landing gear but did 
not snap it. The plane quivered, shook itself, and stopped. 
Amy turned off the engine, strapped her pistol to her belt, 
and opened the cockpit door. 

Her first sensation, when she stepped outside, was that 
she could neither breathe nor see, The wind seemed to have 
taken the earth and broken it to pieces. It was swirling 
around her in a cloud so thick that her eyes and nose were 
filled with its red bitterness, Bending her head down and 
holding her hands before her nose and mouth, she began 
to make her way around the plane, hoping to find some 
Shelter on the lee side, She had heard that Arabs some- 
times lie down beside their camels and let sandstorms 
blow over them. Well, the Gypsy Moth could be her cam- 
el. Her father would laugh when she told him that. 

She sat close beside the body of her plane, her handker- 
chief tied across her face to make her breathing easier, and 
waited for the wind to die down. But the wind did not die 
down. It was coming stronger than ever. It was picking up 


pebbles and bits of broken clay, and whanging them 
against the body and wings of the plane. “Ping . . . Ping,” 
they went. Some of them were hitting Amy herself. She was 
just leaning over to rub her leg where a sharp bit of stone 
had bruised it, when she saw her plane begin to slide. Then 
a cross current took one wing and raised it as if about to 
roll it over and over, away across the desert. 

Amy knew then that whether she got out of the desert or 
died there of thirst and exposure depended entirely on what 
she was able to do in the next few minutes. The plane must 
be weighted down so that it could not blow away. 

She managed to get to her feet and climb inside the 
plane. Working fast, for she did not know when another 
colossal blast might come, she began pulling all her lug- 
gage from the cockpit—her bags, the tool chest, and every- 
thing else that was heavy. She piled them up around the 
wheels of the plane to hold it down and keep it from sliding 
away. And then, for extra weight, she sat down on them 
and, taking her pistol in her hand, she waited. 
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The storm blew on, Once through the haze she saw a 
little gazelle blowing toward her with stick-like, uncertain 
legs. It looked terrified, and she wanted to take it in her 
arms and hold it, but before it reached her, the wind cur- 
rent changed its direction, and it blew away again and dis- 
appeared. The wind whistled on. Sometimes she half 
thought she heard footsteps and felt a rough hand on her 
shoulder. Again loneliness enveloped her, and she re- 
membered the long, barren stretches of rock and sand, and 
knew that there were no other living creatures anywhere 
for miles around, 

She grew thirsty, but feared to climb into the plane to 
get her water bottle, and knew she could not drink it if she 
did. Slowly the hours passed. The wind roared on. She was 
covered so thickly with dust that she felt like a part of the 
earth. 

It was evening when the wind stopped and the storm was 
finally over, The haze of dust hung over the desert and 
when she moved, she felt the coarse grit that had filtered 
down inside her shirt. Suppose the dust and grit had got 
into the engine, Suppose, after she had saved the Gypsy 
Moth, she was unable to start it? She shook herself and 
climbed inside the plane. The cockpit looked quiet and fa- 
miliar. She tried the lights. They seemed to work all right. 
When she had got her bags and the tool chest inside, she 
turned over the engine. It took hold without a hitch. 

At a thousand feet she was above the haze of dust. The 
air was clear and still. She switched on the radio. “Amy 
Johnson calling Bagdad. . . . Amy Johnson calling Bag- 
dad. . . .” was the message she sent. “Expect to arrive in an 
hour. . . . Please light flares on landing field. . . .” 

Behind her the dust storm raced on over the darkening 
carth. There was still a long journey ahead. There would 
be mountains to cross, and jungles, and flooding tropical 
rains, There would be crowds at Port Darwin, shouting 
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her welcome, and a message from the King. She was ready 
for whatever might come. Now she was flying through the 
evening sky, and the desert stars were blazing over Bagdad. 


Check Yourself 


See if you remember the details of the story. There are 
ten incomplete statements below with three possible com- 
pletions for each. Number your paper from one to ten. 
After each number, write the answer that makes the 
statement complete and correct. 


1. 
Di 


33 


10. 


Amy Johnson was flying a plane from England to 
(a) America, (b) India, (c) Australia. 

Just before she took off from the field, her father 
gave her a (a) pistol, (b) sandwich, (c) shilling. 
When Amy saw the storm coming she was near (a) 
Bagdad, (b) Constantinople, (c) Aleppo. 


. The radio warned her (a) that Bagdad did not want 


her to land, (b) that she was off her course, (c) that 
all planes should ground. 


. When Amy had to land because of the storm, she 


used her plane as the Arab uses his (a) tent, (b) 
house, (c) camel. 


. The wind finally became so fierce that in order to 


keep the plane from blowing away, Amy had to hold 
the wheels down with (a) a tree she found, (b) a huge 
boulder, (c) her luggage and tools. 


. As the storm blew on and on, Amy became very (a) 


thirsty, (b) cheerful, (c) sleepy. 


- It was (a) evening, (b) noon, (c) early morning, when 


the storm stopped. 


. Even when the storm was over, Amy was afraid (a) 


the journey was too long, (b) her engine would not 
start, (c) she would be unable to land at Bagdad. 

After Amy got the plane started, she was very happy 
because (a) the journey was almost over (b) she had 
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decided to go back home, (c) she was ready for what- 
ever might come during the remainder of the flight. 


If you answered the questions correctly, you have 
‘carned to summarize the details of a story in their correct 


order. 


Make Your Vocabulary Grow 

The words in the list below were taken from “Desert 
Storm.” Copy the sentences and use the correct word from 
the list in each of the blanks. 


co 


. It was difficult to 


. The storm was so intense that the dirt had 


. When Amy’s eyes could 


. The sand had not 
. Amy found it necessary to 


colossal reckon buoyant 
focus intricate filtered 

vibration futile exposure 
hamper substantial mosques 


the number of shillings the 
plane cost because it had been very expensive. 


right through Amy’s shirt. 
after looking back 


and forth across the sky, she saw the storm. 


. Amy waved at the Mohammedans, but it would 


have been for them to have returned her 
greeting. 

. The quality of the wings made the plane soar 
like a bird. 
The storm into which Amy flew was of fierce- 
ness. 


The plane was not a simple thing, but a machine 
made up of parts. 


into the engine. 
her attention on 


preventing the plane from being blown away by the 
wind. 
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10. The of the plane made the dials of Amy’s 
plane quiver. 
11. Because she acted quickly, Amy did not suffer from 


12. Amy’s mother had packed her lunch in a ; 

13. Mohammcedan villages have beautiful which 
serve as their temples. 

14. Amy’s sandwiches were 


Share Your Ideas and Experiences 


Part I 


1. On a globe trace the route that Amy Johnson took 
from England to Australia. 

2. Compare this flight of Amy Johnson’s, made in 1930, 
with the non-stop flight from Japan to Washington 
made in 1945, 


Part II 


Have you ever wished to write a short story? If so, here 
is your chance, You may enjoy doing some creative writing 
and sharing your thoughts with others. 

You have learned that every author has some kind of 
problem to work out when he writes a story. As an author, 
your concern is to solve this problem in such a way that 
you arouse the reader’s interest in your story. The prob- 
lem, however, is not the whole story. It is the idea around 
which you must center the events of the story. 

Here is a list of problems which will suggest stories. Be 
sure to think through the story before you begin to write. 
Plan to keep within the short story limit. Try to begin with 
some item of interest that will immediately attract the 
reader’s attention. Make all the events involved in your 
story lead to a definite climax. 


N 
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- Rival football teams had only one field on which to 
practice. Instead of practicing, each day the teams 
fought about which would use the field. The captains 
must settle the matter peacefully. 

- Mary lived in the city with her mother, who worked 
in a factory. Mary preferred country life and wished 
to live on the farm with her grandparents, She must 
move to the country without hurting her mother’s 
feelings. 

- Mark had a real talent for drawing and wanted to be- 
come an artist. His parents wished him to become a 
lawyer. Mark had to change their point of view be- 
cause he knew he would be a failure as a lawyer, 

- Elizabeth was accused of a theft she had not com- 
mitted. She had to keep her father from finding this 
out until she had time to prove her innocence, 

- Billy was a small semi-invalid who was badly spoiled 
by his parents and the servants. Before being restored 
to health and happiness he had to learn a lesson, 

. A laborer was approaching his cottage in the woods 
after a hard day’s work. His dog knew that a thief 
was hiding in the cottage waiting to rob the man as 
soon as he entered, The dog had to prevent his en- 
trance, 

. Harry Barton adopted a baby bear he found in his 
cabin one evening. He enjoyed the bear as a pet; 
however, he never quite trusted it. The bear had to 
prove its loyalty. 

- When a group of boys and girls drew names for 
partners in an ice boat race, Tom was disappointed 
to find he drew a girl’s name. She had to prove her 
worth, aie 


Song for a Little 
House 


By Christopher Morley 


I'm glad our house is a little house, 
Not too tall nor too wide; 

Tm glad the hovering butterflies 
Feel free to come inside. 


Our little house is a friendly house, 
It is not shy or vain; 

It gossips with the talking trees, 
And makes friends with the rain. 


And quick leaves cast a shimmer of green 
Against our whited walls, 
And in the phlox the courteous bees 
Are paying duty calls, 
Share Your Ideas 
1, Read the poem silently. How does the poet feel about 
his house? Why? 


2. Why do you think the poet used the word “son g” in 
the title? 


3. How do you feel about your house? Can you express 
it in poetry? 


From The Rocking Horse, Copyright 1919 by Christopher Morley, Published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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Select Good Books 


When we are collecting books, we are collecting happiness, 
VINCENT STARRETT 


This list of books offers you a variety of reading material, Several of 
the books border upon the fairy tale type of story, others have as their 
background historical settings, while still others are pure adventure, 


JOHN OF THE Woops, by Abbie Farwell Brown 


You may be surprised to find that John’s name is Gigi when the story 
opens. Gigi was a tumbler and was badly treated by his fellow tum- 
blers, His name was changed by a hermit who found him in the woods 
and befriended him after his escape from his cruel masters. From the 
hermit and the animals in the forest, John learned man things. 
Through a series of adventures, his real identity was finally disclosed. 
The book ends so delightfully that it seems almost like a fairy tale. 
Another good feature is that it demonstrates the beneficial influence 
animals have on human beings, 


\LEKO'S ISLAND, by Edward Fenton 

Once before World War II, Aleko had possessed a home, a father, 
and a mother, At the time of the beginning of this story, however, all 
this had been lost, and he lived in poverty with his grandmother on 
an island near Athens, Of his home, there remained only a field 
and a single wall, He had only his pet goat, Lesbia, to make life 
bright for him, Lesbia was a scamp, but one day in Aleko's field, he 
unearthed a small statue that was part of the country's past. From 
that day, adventure came to Aleko, He ran away; he traveled; and 
he learned a great deal. This is a fine story which holds lasting 
significance for all who read it, 


Youna Prince Hupert, by Sidney Baldwin 
This young prince was the spoiled and selfish son of a good king who 
ruled during the days of feudalism, The story of how he into 
a kind and responsible boy makes excellent reading. The quaint and 
unusual customs of that day lend added charm to the 


Cappie WoopLawn, by Carol Ryrie Brink 
This story has a background of American pioneer life in Wisconsin. 
Caddie was a tomboy who had grown up with her two brothers, Tom 
and Warren. The three of them succeeded in getting into many diffi- 
culties. The characterization in the book is excellent, and Caddie’s 
story should be interesting to boys and girls. 
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CITADEL OF A HUNDRED STAIRWAYS, by Alida Sims Malkus 


The events of this story took place in South America in a valley over 
which the Andes tower. The principal characters are Titu, a native 
Quechuan boy, and Tony, the son of an American engineer. They had 
strange and even weird adventures among the ruins of castles and for- 
tified cities which had been built before the time of the Incas. From 
these adventures, Tony learned courage and self-reliance, and Titu 
was freed from the superstitions he had been taught. If you like thrills, 
read this book. 


SECRET PASSAGE, by Betty Cavanna 


This exciting mystery story has authentic history as its background. 
In 1859, Sally Brinton, a Philadelphia Quaker, visited her cousins in 
Virginia. There she was fascinated by the gaiety of life, but was re- 
pelled by the knowledge that slavery was a vicious institution. She 
would have been indeed surprised, however, has she known that 
upon her return to the North, she would be instrumental in assist- 
ing the Underground Railroad in returning Negroes to freedom. 
Here we experience adventure and the local color of both the North 
and the South in Pre-Civil War days. 


Tue Morrats, by Eleanor Estes 


This is the story of four children and their mother who lived in a yel- 
low house on New Dollar Street. When the children learned that their 
beloved house was for sale, they were greatly grieved, and interfered 
with the sale as much as possible. Their many escapades are full of 
Tich adventure in spite of the fact that they had very little money to 
spend. There is laughter and love in their lives, and although there was 
sadness when they finally had to move, excitement was present also. 
You will feel as you read that their experiences in the new house will 
be as full and interesting as they were before, because, after all, they 
are still the same Moffats who had lived in a yellow house on New 
Dollar Street. 


THE SECRET GARDEN, by Frances Hodgson Burnett 


This sweet story is not a fairy tale, although it has all the charm and 
quaintness of one. It is not a mystery either, although the key to the 
garden was hidden and no one had entered for ten years. It is the story 
of how two unloved children “came alive” as the garden came alive 
and blossomed. There is also “magic” in the book, but it is the magic 
of faith and love, of happiness and growing things. 


3 
How to Bea Bookworm 


Knowing Your Books 


| The following story tells you how a seventh-grade 
| class learned to use their books to the best advantage. 


Miss Barker’s seventh-grade class had been reading in 
the newspapers about the opening of a new public library 
in their city. They had decided to visit the library in order 
to learn as much as possible about its facilities. 

“I believe,” said Miss Barker, “that you should select a 
committee to make the first visit to the library. This small 
group can be conducted on a tour by the librarian, Miss 
Kelly. She will help the members as much as she can. From 
the information which the committee will be able to bring 
back to the class, each one of you will be prepared to use 
the library more effectively.” 

The class thought Miss Barker’s idea was an excellent 
one. Five committee members were chosen: Bob, Jane, 
Bill, Tom, and Rose. The class insisted that Jane be one of 
the members because she was a good artist and would be 
able to make drawings to show to the class. They selected 
Bob as chairman because he was a good organizer. 

Before Bob’s group left, Miss Barker helped them pre- 
pare for their visit. The entire class took part in the dis- 
cussion and planning. 

“The committee will benefit more from their visit if, be- 
fore they start, they have certain information about 
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books,” said Miss Barker. “What is the first thing you no- 
tice before you begin to read a book, Bill?” 

“Well,” replied Bill, “I look at its name.” 

“I usually see who wrote the book,” added Rose. 

“Yes,” said Miss Barker. “The title and the name of the 
author are printed on the cover. But you will find these also 
on the back strip which helps you to locate a book when it 
is on a shelf with many others. The name of the publisher 
usually appears on only the back strip.” 

“They are on a page at the front of the book, too,” 
added Tom. 

“That is called the title page,” said Miss Barker, “and on 
the back of the title page is the copyright page. Upon this 
page are shown the dates of the copyrights and new edi- 
tions or printings. It is well to look ‘at the copyright be- 
cause it tells the year in which the book was registered in 
the United States Copyright Office, and who holds the 
copyright. You then know whether or not the material is 
up-to-date.” 

“I know about the table of contents,” said Rose. “That’s 
a list of the topics or units showing the page on which each 
begins,” 

“And some books have [ists of illustrations,” added 
Jane. “They come right after the table of contents.” 

“That’s fine,” exclaimed Miss Barker. “Books of fiction, 
that is, novels or collections of short stories, contain only 
those parts we have mentioned and, of course, the body or 
reading material. Non-fiction books, or books of factual 
material, contain more parts than fiction books. This is 
true because these are the books we study, and it is often 
necessary that we obtain information very quickly from 
their various parts. 

“Following the copyright page,” continued Miss Barker, 
“is the preface in which the author usually gives some ex- 
planation of the purpose of the book, After the preface is 
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the table of contents which we have already mentioned. It 
is well to read the table of contents before studying the 
book, because it shows what the book contains and the 
order in which the subject matter is treated.” 

“Most of our textbooks have a lot of stuff in the back,” 
said Bill, “printed in small type, with numbers and several 
other things,” 

“You are probably referring to the index,” said Miss 
Barker, smiling. “And you won't call it ‘stuff? when you 
realize how important it is. It contains more information 
about the book than any other part. Often by just looking 
in the index, you can become acquainted with the material 
of the book. The most important words or topics of each 
division of the book are listed in alphabetical order in the 
index. After each word or topic are the numbers of the 
pages on which it is discussed, 

“There are four other parts which are found in some 
books,” added Miss Barker, “Some books contain glos- 
saries which present in alphabetical order the most diffi- 
cult words with their definitions. An appendix may be 
found also, presenting further information which the 
author did not wish to include in the text. A bibliography, 
which is an alphabetical list of references on a subject, 
appears in some books, The acknowledgment page gives 
full credit to the original author and publisher of the 
material utilized in the book.” 

“I hadn’t realized,” said Bob, “that all these parts are 
going to help us. It will be interesting to use them. I’m go- 
ing to try it when we study our next unit.” 

“Maybe the entire class should get some practice right 
now in the use of the parts of a book,” said Miss Barker. 
“Take a textbook and answer these questions about it.” 

Here are the questions Miss Barker assigned, Suppose 
you answer them, using one of your own textbooks for 
study. 
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. Give the title of the book and the author’s name, 

2. Tell what items are found on the title page. 

. Is the table of contents arranged to provide for 
units, sections, chapters, or some other division? 

. What is the latest copyright date of the book? 

. Does the book have a preface? For what purpose 
was it written? 

. Explain in what way the arrangement of the table of 
contents is different from that of the index. 

. Does the book include an appendix? 

. Is a bibliography included? In what part of the book 
is it found? 

9. Is there a glossary? What type of information is 

found there? 

10. In what location is the body or bulk of the book? 

11. Give the name of the publisher of the book. 

12. Is there a list of illustrations included in the book? 


For Those Who Have Extra Time 


1. Reread the preface of this book. List six of the main 
points stressed by the author. 

2. Look over the table of contents of this book. List five 
facts you learned from the table of contents. 

3. List three books of fiction you have read recently; 
three non-fiction. Explain the essential difference be- 
tween these two types of books, 

4. From a group of books, select the one which has the 
best index. Give reasons for your choice. 

5. Explain what an annotated bibliography is. 


“Now,” said Miss Barker, “here is the table of contents 
of a book on health. Study it and answer the questions, 
using only this table of contents for information.” 

Miss Barker then gave each pupil a sheet of paper carry- 
ing the following table of contents and questions. See how 
well you can answer the questions. 
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CONTENTS 
Unrr I Cleanliness and What It Does for Us 


Ways in Which Cleanliness Helps to Prevent 
Disease 


4 
How Cleanliness Makes Us Feel Better 16 
How Cleanliness Aids the Skin in Doing Its 


Work 


Unir II Food Substances and How They Meet 


the Needs of the Body 


Foods Needed for Work and Play 


Foods Needed for Growth 56 

Learning about the Six Food Groups 70 

The Digestion of Food 85 

How to Help Digestion 91 
Unir IIT The Eyes and Ears 

How to Make the Most of Your Eyes 125 

How to Make the Most of Your Ears 142 


Our Safety Friends 1 
Safety on the Way to School and at School 175 


Unit IV Safety Problems 
69 


Safety at Home and at Play 200 
Fire and Water in Relation to Safety 231-250 


Check Yourself on Using a Table of Contents 


2. 


3. 


4, 


Into how many large divisions is the book arranged 
according to this table of contents? 

On what page can you find information about the six 
food groups? 

Approximately how many pages are devoted to the 
care of the eyes? 

On what page will you find the beginning of a dis- 
cussion of the way cleanliness aids the skin? 


. How many pages of the book are devoted to safety? 
. What subject is discussed between pages 56 and 70? 
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For Those Who Have Extra Time 


1. Choose a book and find five selections by using the 
table of contents. 

2. Find books in which the classifications of the table 
of contents are arranged in the following ways: (a) 
chapters, (b) units, (c) names of stories, (d) parts, 


When the class had finished checking the questions on 
the table of contents, Miss Barker said, “Here is an index 
from a geography book. You will see that there are topics 
and subtopics. The page numbers upon which they appear 
in the book are listed. Study the index and then answer the 


questions which follow.” 


Try to answer the questions which Miss Barker assigned. 


INDEX 


America: discovery of, 480 
Apennines: 304-309, 309* 


British Isles: 25-45, See also 
United Kingdom 


Cattle: in Asia, 135-137; in Aus- 
tralia, 375-379; in Orient, 260- 
264 


Delhi: India, 398 


Geology: 50-56; branches, 55; 
defined, 52; important sections, 
53 


India: 310-400; cotton, 326; 
crowded conditions, 329; farms, 
335; government, 336; outline 
map, 339; rainfall, 337 


Jersey Cattle: 216, 295, 296* 


Oregon: farming, 183; fishing, 
184-186; wheat, 188 


Railroads: 75-83; number of miles 
- in India, 89; number of miles in 

the Soviet Union, 84; number of 
miles in the United States, 87; 
See also Transportation 

South Dakota: annual rainfall, 39; 
map of, 35; principal products, 
36-38 

Thames River, London: 43 

Vatican City: 275 

Venice: canals, 163-165; size, 150 


Windmills: 63-70; in Holland, 81 


(Note)* This indicates that there are pictures, 
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Check Yourself on Using an Index 


1. Can you find in this book a topic on fishing in Ore- 
gon? On what pages? 
2. On what page of this book will you find a picture of 
Jersey cattle? 
3. Under what heading does the Index give you the lo- 
cation of the Thames River? 
4. Under what other topic can you find additional ma- 
terial on the subject of Railroads? 
5. On what page of the book will you find a map of 
South Dakota? 
6. Where in the book will you find material on the 
canals of Venice? 
7. From the index, where is Delhi located? 
8. For what countries can you find information con- 
cerning railroad mileage? 
9. On which topics do pictures appear? 
10. From the index, what can you tell about living con- 
ditions in India? 
11. On what page would you find the meaning of ge- 
ology? 
12. Under what other topic would you look to find in- 
formation on the British Isles? 


For Those Who Haye Extra Time 


1. Play an “index” game. To do this, choose a textbook 
such as a geography which has a good index. Next, select 
a “leader” who will choose a topic in the index. He will an- 
nounce the topic and ask the other members to find it and 
tell on which page of the book it occurs. The first person 
to find the topic and page number becomes the next 
“leader.” 

2. List the parts of a book which are arranged in alpha- 
betical order for your convenience, 


Using Your Library 


On the following Saturday, Bob, Jane, Bill, Rose, and 
Tom appeared at the public library at ten o’clock. They 
remembered what Miss Barker had told them about the 
parts of a book and how to use each particular part. They 
now wanted to learn how to make the most practical use of 
the books and other reading matter in the library. 

Since their teacher had advised Miss Kelly of their plans, 
she was looking for them. Each member of Bob’s group 
had a pencil and a notebook. : 

“Good morning,” said Miss Kelly. “According to Miss 
Barker, you are here to learn about the proper use of the 
materials in our library.” 

“Yes,” said Bob, “but we didn’t expect to see so many 
books, magazines, and newspapers. How do you find the 
book you want? Are they kept by size or color or what? 

“That’s a good question,” said Miss Kelly, “Non-fiction 

ks are arranged in libraries according to subject, and 
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each title or subject has been given a number, With thou- 
sands of books relating to the same general field, this de- 
tailed system is necessary,” 

“You said that each subject was given a number,” said 
Rose, wondering why a number was better than a name, 

“Yes,” replied Miss Kelly. “That is for classification 
purposes. Books are divided into classes according to sub- 
jects. The system used in almost all libraries is known as 
the Dewey Decimal Classification, There are ten large 
gencral groups, and each group is given a general number, 
For example, all history books are given the 900 numbers. 
Each of the ten large groups is divided into ten smaller 
groups, and these are further divided. 

“Here, I'll show you how it works,” said Miss Kelly as 
she handed each a paper showing the following ten large 
general groups: 

000 General Works (Reference books) 

100 Philosophy (Books on the pri that cause, control, or cx- 
plain facts and events 

200 Religion (Books about the Bible, and books about what 


believe now and have believed in the past, Myths 
come under this classification) 


300 Sociology — on i ie p civics, economics, fairy tales, 
and 

400 Philology (Books on the study of languages, both our own and 
those of other countries) 

500 Science (Books on mathematics, chemistry, botany, goology, 
and other sciences) 

600 Useful Arts (Books ier P: agriculture, vocations, inven» 
tions, 

700 Fine Arts freh ea painting, sculpture, music, photography, 
architecture) 


800 Li Books of great stories, plays, poems) 
900 History. 5 (Books abet bi history, travel, i biography) 


“As an example,” continued Miss Kelly, “books on 
American history come under 973; all of your spellers 
come under 428.1; all animal books under 590; and so on 
through the entire classification.” 
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“Just a minute,” called Jane. “I want to sketch this shelf 
of non-fiction books to show my class. When we return to 
school, I shall display on the bulletin board all the draw- 
ings I make. Then our entire class may study them and 
learn about the arrangement in the library.” 

Her drawing looked like this: 


When Jane had finished the sketch, Miss Kelly con- 
tinued, “All libraries which use the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication give nearly the same number for the same book. 
You can see that books on animals will be found in the 
590’s. A knowledge of the alphabet is needed after the sec- 
tion is located. Books by Blair will precede those by 
Merkl.” 

“How are fiction books arranged?” inquired Tom. 

“Books of fiction,” replied Miss Kelly, “are arranged 
alphabetically on the shelves according to the author’s last 
name. Several books written by the same author are 
grouped together, but arranged alphabetically according 
to the titles of the books. For instance, David Copperfield 
by Charles Dickens will precede the Tale of Two Cities by 
Charles Dickens. Biographies are arranged according to 
their subjects instead of by authors, This is done in order 
that all books about one man will appear together in one 
section and not be scattered throughout the library. 

“Here,” continued Miss Kelly, “is a shelf of fiction.” 

Jane quickly made a sketch of several books on this 
shelf. Her drawing looked like this: 
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When Jane’s drawing was completed, Miss Kelly said, 
“Who can tell why Little Women was placed on the shelf 
before The Red Shadow?” 

“I know,” exclaimed Rose. “That is because the author, 
Alcott, comes before Allen, in alphabetical order,” 

“That is correct,” replied Miss Kelly, “You seem to be 
getting this very easily. You now understand why it is 
necessary to remember an author's name if you wish 
quickly to locate a fiction book in the library,” 

“Tve heard people talk about a card catalogue,” said 
Tom. “What is it, and how is it used?” 

“It is a cabinet,” said Miss Kelly, “that contains many 
drawers or trays. Each drawer contains cards for the books 
in the library. The alphabetical arrangement of each tray 
is shown on the outside. These letters serve in the same way 
as do the guide words in a dictionary. Now here is a case 


of trays, 
Quickly Jane sketched it. The result looked like this: 
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Pulling out one of the trays, Miss Kelly continued, 
“There is always a card for the author of a book, but usu- 
ally there are two others—one for the title and one for the 
subject. Technical books often have many cards. Now here 
are three cards for one particular book,” and Miss Kelly 
handed each pupil three cards which she had prepared for 
them. They looked like the cards on page 147. 

“These cards are all numbered 917.1, but below this is 
the number C63,” said Bob, who wanted to get all the in- 
formation possible. “What do these numbers mean?” 

“The 917.1,” said Miss Kelly, “is the Dewey Decimal 
- Classification which shows the location in the lib: ary and 
places the book in the history group. The second number, 
C63, is called the author’s number. It always begins with 
the first letter of the author’s last name. You should write 
both numbers down when you ask the librarian for a book. 
We refer to these two numbers as the call number. 

“There is another interesting thing about these cards,” 
continued Miss Kelly. “From them you can get informa- 
tion about the book without seeing it. Let’s take time to 
study the cards.” 


See how well you can answer the questions Miss Kelly 
gave Bob’s group. Study the cards to find the answers. 
1. What is the full title of the book? 
2. By whom is the book published and what is the date 
of publication? 
- What is the author’s name? 
- How many pages does the book contain? 
- Does the book contain illustrations and maps? 
- On what page will a bibliography be found? 
- Give the call number of the book. 
- Give the Dewey Decimal Classification number. 
. Give the author’s number. 
- For what group is the book written? 
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917.1 Clifford, Harold Burton, 1893- 
C63 Canada, my neighbor, Scribner 1944 
313p illus maps 
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Canada—Description and travel 


917.1 Clifford, Harold Burton, 1893- 
C63 Canada, my neighbor. Scribner 1944 
313p illus maps 


The book aims to present to children in the intermediate and junior 
high school years a description of Canada with some background of 
history. It is told thru the eyes of two children who accompany: 


aunt and uncle on a motor trip from the Maritime provinces to 
Columbia 
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For Those Who Have Extra Time 


On page 145 is a picture of a card catalogue. In which 
tray would you find the names of books dealing with the 
following authors, titles, or subjects? 


Robert Louis Stevenson Fourth of July 


radio The Secret Cave 
dogs Black Arrow 
Benjamin Franklin Joseph Lister 
children of China Louisa May Alcott 
Mexico sports 


“Now, check yourself on how well you remember what 
I have told you about the library,” continued Miss Kelly. 
“I am going to give you a sheet of paper upon which are 
eight statements. These statements are about the library. 
Some are true and others are false. After each statement, 
write either true or false. If you have listened carefully, 
you will make a perfect score.” 


Below are the statements Miss Kelly gave the children. 
See what you can do with this test. Number your paper 
from one through eight. If the statement is true, write 
“true” beside its number. If it is false, write “false.” 

1. Libraries do not have much organization unless they 

are very large. 

2. Books of fiction are arranged alphabetically, accord- 

ing to the title of the book. 

3. The Dewey Decimal Classification is used by prac- 

tically all libraries. 

4. Books can be roughly classified into fiction and non- 

fiction. 

5. The letters on the card catalogue tray serve you in 

about the same way as do guide words in a diction- 
ary. 
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6. There is always at least one card for a book which is 

the author’s card. 

7. Technical books have many cards. 

8. The call number for a book is the same as the au- 

thor’s number. 

When the group had finished the test, they wandered 
around the library to find other things of interest. As Miss 
Kelly approached Bob inquired, “What are those heavy 
books on the shelves near the window?” 

“Those are encyclopedias,” replied Miss Kelly. “They 
contain information on almost every subject. These books 
include such an amount and variety of material that they 
cannot be written by one man. They consist of a collection 
of the works of specialists—historians, scientists, doctors, 
and many others. Revisions of encyclopedias are made 
from time to time to keep them up-to-date,” - 

“That sounds very interesting,” said Jane, “but how 
would a person find what he wants to know? There is so 
much information that it seems confusing.” 

“After a little practice, you will find that to be easy,” re- 
plied Miss Kelly. “Using an encyclopedia is more or less 
like using a dictionary. Look at that set of ten volumes 
near the corner.” 

Jane, eager to take back to school as much information 
as possible, quickly took out her pencil and notebook and 
sketched the books on the shelf. Here is the drawing she 
made: 
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“You must learn what the letters on the back strip tell 
you,” continued Miss Kelly. “In the volume with the let- 
ters A-B, you will find all subjects or names beginning with 
A or B. Once you choose the volume, use it as you would 
a dictionary in searching for the subject or name about 
which you wish to read. You can see by this that you 
would look for vegetable in Volume 10; for Franklin 
Roosevelt in Volume 8; for army in Volume 1; for fish in 
Volume 3. Remember that you look up a person under his 
last name.” 

“Oh, that’s fun!” exclaimed Bob. “My last name is 
Thomas, so if I were important, I would be in Volume 9.” 

“And I would be in Volume 8,” said Tom, “because my 
name is Rogers.” 

“Perhaps you would like some practice in the use of en- 
cyclopedias,” put in Miss Kelly. “I'll give you a list of 
fifteen subjects. Beside each one write the volume in which 
it will be found.” 


Here is the list Miss Kelly gave them. See how well you 
can work the exercise. 


1. Rio Grande River 9. Missouri 

2. Aztecs 10. Ottawa, Canada 

3. kangaroo 11. Tulsa, Oklahoma 
4. Carlsbad Cavern 12. Hans Christian 

5. orange blossoms Andersen 

6. Rio de Janiero, Brazil 13. Dr. Charles Mason 
7. coffee 14. Phoenicians 

8. basketball 15. Java Sea 


For Those Who Have Extra Time 


Make a list of ten topics in which you are interested and 
wish to find in an encyclopedia. Beside each topic, write 
the number of the volume in which it will be found if you 
use the set of encyclopedias sketched by Jane. 
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After the group had finished the exercise, Bill noticed 
another set of encyclopedias that looked somewhat dif- 
ferent from the first. 

“Look, Miss Kelly,” he called, “why are those books 
different?” 

“That set,” replied Miss Kelly, “has the split letter ar- 
rangement on the back strip of the volumes. These letters 
serve in the same way the guide words serve on the page of 
a dictionary.” : 

“Wait,” exclaimed Jane. “Before you explain any more, 
I want to make a drawing of them.” 

Here is the sketch that Jane made: 


Miss Kelly continued, “The first letter or letters on. the 
back strip of the volume are those of the beginning of the 
first word in the book. The second set of letters, below the 
first, shows the beginning letters of the last word in that 
particular volume. All words occurring between these two 
sets of letters will be found in that particular volume.” 

“Why, that sounds easy enough,” declared Bill. “We 
know how to use guide words in a dictionary, and this 
seems about the same.” 

“Fine. Let’s have some practice,” said Miss Kelly. “I 
will give you a list of topics. Number your paper from one 
through fifteen, Then beside each number, write the num- 
ber of the volume of the encyclopedia in which the topic 
will be found.” 
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Below is the list Miss Kelly gave them. Work the exer- 
cise she assigned. 


1. seals 9. James Russell Lowell 
2. Valley Forge 10. Nevada 

3. Jamestown, Virginia 11. fraternity 

4. bamboo 12. gasoline 

5. penguins 13. Esthonia 

6. frog 14. George Washington 
7. carpenter Carver 

8. bananas 15. Saint George 


For Those Who Have Extra Time 


Select ten topics from your science, history, and geog- 
raphy lessons. Write them on a piece of paper. Then beside 
each topic, write the number of the volume in which it will 
appear if you use the split letter set of encyclopedias 
sketched by Jane. 


The committee had spent most of the morning in the 
library. They had not realized how fast the time had gone. 

“I must leave for lunch now,” said Miss Kelly, “but I 
shall be happy to have you return soon and start using the 
numerous references and books we have here.” 

“Oh, we will indeed!” spoke up Tom. “You have been 
so helpful to us. From now on we shall be able to make 
better use of the books and the library, both for our school 
work and for pleasure.” 

“And we shall give this information to the class,” said 
Rose. “‘After we have made our report and shown them 
Jane’s drawings, the other members will want to visit the 
library and use some of these books. Thank you, Miss 
Kelly, for all your help.” 

“Thank you,” said Bob and Bill. “We shall not forget 
this experience. I’m glad I am a member of the committee. 
Think of all the things we have to report.” 
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Share Your Ideas and Experiences 


i 


Individual class members may want to make books, 
or possibly the entire class may wish to make one 
book. Appoint committees to prepare various parts 
of the book, such as: title page, table of contents, list 
of illustrations, glossary, index, body, and other 
items. Make the book so attractive that you will be 
proud to exhibit it to other classes. 


. Ask your school librarian to talk to the class. She will 


discuss the facilities of the library and tell you how to 
use them to best advantage. 


- Discuss the importance of caring for library books. 
. Discuss how people should behave in a library and 


why such behavior is necessary. 


. If you have a classroom library, take turns helping 


the teacher with the care and arrangement of the 
books, 


. List four situations in which alphabetical arrange- 


ment is utilized in a library. 
New Worlds 


By Catherine Cate Coblentz 


Each new book loved is like a country found 
To be revisited, until the ground 

Is thus familiar, and is held your own; 
Harvest is there, and fresh seed, newly sown. 


Share Your Ideas 


Į; 


With what does the poet compare a new book? 


2. Discuss the following line from the poem: 


Bp 


“Harvest is there, and fresh seed, newly sown.” 
Memorize the poem. 


Book Houses 


By Annie Fellows Johnston 


I always think the cover of 
A book is like a door 

Which opens into some one’s house 
Where I’ve not been before. 


A pirate or a fairy queen 
May lift the latch for me; 

I always wonder, when I knock, 
What welcome there will be. 


And when I find a house that’s dull 
I do not often stay, 

But when I find one full of friends 
I’m apt to spend the day. 


I never know what sort of folks 
Will be within, you see, 

And that’s why reading always is 
So intresting to me. 


Share Your Ideas 


1. Read the poem to get the thought. How does the poet 
feel about books? 

2. Tell how you feel about books. Try expressing your 
ideas in poetry form. 

3. What features of this poem do you like best? 

4. Make a poster advertising good books. Use the ideas 
expressed in this poem. 
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Bookworms 
Don’t Have to Bite 


By Alberta W. Constant 


CHARACTERS 


Mary, who came because she was told to 

Bookworm, who decided to be a butterfly instead 

Jo March, who is very outspoken 

Heidi, who is an illustrated edition 

Alice, who followed a rabbit 

Chorus, which is ready to give good advice at any time 

Time: Between nine in the morning and six in the after- 
noon, any day except Sunday 

PLACE: Any library 


THE PLAY 


The curtain rises on a library reading room, Around one 
table the chorus is seated with open books before them, read- 
ing busily. Enter Mary. She looks around, picks up a book, 
and glances at it. Puts book down, picks up another, and 
finally speaks aloud. 

Mary: Well, I guess I’ve seen all there is to see. The 
teacher told me to come to the library and here I am. 
Now I can go home and have some fun. (Starts to go but 
drops book with a bang and knocks over chair.) 

Chorus: (Looks up from reading.) Sh... Sh... Shhhhh. 
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Mary: What’s that? 
` Chorus: (Stands up and points at Mary.) Sh...Sh... 
Mary; Oh, you said, “Sh.” What for? 
Chorus: (Sings or recites in a sing-song rhythm.) 
This is the Reading Room, 
So please be quiet as a mouse. 
This is the Reading Room, 
The best room in the house. (Spoken -one line by each 
member of chorus in rotation with actions to suit words.) 
If you will just turn a page, 
No matter what your job or age, 
We guarantee that we'll engage, 
Your interest to the last. 
For all these books are full of tales, 
Think of it, tales by the bales, 
You'll weep in quarts and laugh in gales, 
Before the day is past. (Sing.) For... . 
This is the Reading Room, 
So please be quiet as a mouse. 
This is the Reading Room, 
The best room in the house. 
Be quiet asa... 

Mary: (Screams.) Mouse! (Jumps on chair and points at 
floor.) Goodness gracious, they told me this was the li- 
brary, not the zoo. 

1st Chorus Member: Oh, don’t bother about him. He just 
jumped out of “Wind in the Willows” because “The 
Cat Who Went to Heaven” was put next to him by mis- 
take. He’ll go back when they arrange the shelves. 

2nd Chorus Member: He’s looking in the Che volume of 
the encyclopedia to find some cheese for a little lunch. 

3rd Chorus Member: What are you looking so surprised 
about? Mice love cheese, you know. 

Mary: I had no idea a library was such a lively place. 

4th Chorus Member: It’s the liveliest place in the world. 


eee 
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Sth Chorus Member: Just think of all the people in it. And 
they come from every place you can think of, Why, there ` 
must be a million people here . , . 

6th Chorus Member: And catalogued and alphabetized; 
the very best people. 

Mary: People? They’re nothing but a pack of books, and 
I hate books. 

Chorus: (Turning to look at each other with astonishment.) 
She hates books, 

Why the poor little thing! 

She hates books, 

Put her head in a sling, 

There is one thing that will right her, 
We must let the Bookworm bite her, 
Then perhaps she'll be politer, 

And she'll change and sing . . . 

“I love books, 

I love the tales I read, 

I love books, 

I really do, indeed, 

There is nothing that’s more fun, 
Than to open at page one, 

And read until the tale is done.” (Point at Mary.) 
That is what you need. 

Mary: I can tell you I don’t want any nasty old Bookworm 
biting me. (Enter Bookworm.) Well, who are you? 

Bookworm: Why, I’m the Bookworm. I thought I heard 
somebody mention my name. 

Mary: You a Bookworm? You don’t look a bit... uh... 
wormy. You look more like a butterfly. 

Bookworm: Well, my dear, handsome is as handsome does 
in this world, and some worms do turn into butterflies, 
so I decided to sprout my wings while I could still enjoy 
them. (Holds out wings.) They are rather nice, aren't 
they? 
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Mary: Yes, they’re very pretty, but tell me . . . do: 


(Points to Chorus.) They said you did. 


you bite? 


Bookworm: Only when I get very hungry. Pm quite full 


right now for I’ve just been to the graduation 


of a library school, and I’ve bitten dozens of yc 


brarians. I couldn’t eat another mouthful. 
Mary: You sound pretty savage to me. 
Bookworm: Not at all. As a matter of fact, Pm ju: 


of speech anyway. If people would stop talking 
ing. They 


wither away. But of course they won’t stop talk 


never do. I promise on my wings to do no bii 
Mary: Then I guess you won't hurt me. You wou t 


make me like any of those horrid old books, 
Bookworm: Oh my, no. In fact, I’m not even sure 
would like you. 
Mary: Not like me? Oh, my mother says I’m a 
little girl and have lovely manners. 


ners. 
Mary: Book manners? I never heard of them. 
Bookworm: Well, it’s time you did. 


Chorus: (Sings or recites with actions suggested b 


Do you crack us open 
And put us down 

And break our backs 
Without even a frown? 
Do you mark our pages 
And dog our ears 

And never listen to our tears? 
Do you leave us out 

Tn the wind or rain 

To be reduced to 

Wood pulp again? 

Do you lend us out 

To the friend of a friend, 


exercises 
ung li- 


a figure 
i would 


io here. 
try to 
ill you? 
vat they 


very nice 


Bookworm: That doesn’t mean you have good book man- 


y words.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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That terrible circle 

That has no end? 

If all of these 

You are sure you don’t 
And furthermore 

You will promise you won’t 
Then good book manners 
You may claim. 

And try to teach 

Your friends the same. 

Mary: I never thought about having manners for books. 

Bookworm: Oh, books are very particular people. Library 
books go all sorts of places and most people never hear 
a word out of them, but let me tell you, they have their 
own opinions. (Enter Jo March wearing board marked 
“Little Women.’’) 

Jo: I should say we do! 

Mary: Oh, I didn’t know someone had come in. 

Bookworm: She just stepped out from behind her index for 
a minute. Mary, this is Jo March who lives in “Little 
Women.” I’m afraid you'll find her a little outspoken, 
but she’s really a lovely character. 

Jo: Well, why shouldn’t I be outspoken? The last child 
who took me out kept reading me at the table while she 
was eating bread and butter. Then she ended by setting 
a glass of milk on my cover. Just look at my nice brown 
dress. (Points to ring spot on cover.) 

Mary: What an ugly mark! Won’t it come out? 

Jo: No, Pll have to keep it till I’m rebound, and goodness 
knows when that will be with the repair fund so low. 
(Enter “Heidi.”) 

Heidi: Rebinding won’t do this any good. (Shows torn 
page.) 

Bookworm: This seems to be a regular indignation meet- 
ing. Mary, this is Heidi. She used to live up in the moun- 
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tains, but now, since she has so many friends, she has 
gone all over the world. 

Heidi: Please add that I’m an illustrated edition . . . or 
was. Some child wanted my pictures for paper dolls. 
Now just look at me. 

Jo: That’s bad, but did you hear about Lamb’s “Tales”? 
Poor fellow, he had his appendix torn out. 

Heidi: Oh my, look at Alice. (Enter Alice limping and bent 
over.) What is the matter? You look as if you had been 
thrown through your own looking glass. 

Alice: I feel like it, too. The child who took me out wanted 
to keep the place until after supper so she put me face 
down, mind you, on a chair and sat on me while she was 
eating. Of course my back was broken. 

Mary: This is dreadful! Don’t you ever meet nice children? 

Jo: Oh my, yes. Lots of them. 

Alice: More than the other kind. 

Jo: But the trouble is that the careless ones make it so hard 
for the polite ones. 

Heidi: Just think, no other child will be able to look at my 
pretty pictures. 

Jo: And poor Tom Sawyer over there. Just a vacant space 
on the shelf since somebody left him on the street car. 

Bookworm: Well, cheer up, all of you or we'll have this 
little girl in tears. I’m sure she wouldn’t do any of these 
careless things for she wouldn’t even take you out. She 
hates books, 

Books: (Together.) Hates books? Hates us? 

Mary: Oh, no, no, no. I don’t hate you. I didn’t know you 
were really in the books. I didn’t know you were real 
people . . . like me. 

Jo: Were much more real than you and much more fa- 
mous. And much older. 

Heidi: Let’s turn our backs on her. (Books all turn backs 
out toward Mary.) 
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Mary: Please, please, don’t be annoyed with me. (Turns 
to Bookworm as books turn up their noses and refuse to 
answer.) Oh, what shall I do? I wanted to be nice and 
I've been rude. What shall I do? 

Bookworm: In a way it’s a trade secret, but I suppose I can 
tell you. If you truly want to win friends and influence 
book people, ask to look at their first page. 

Mary: TIl try. But do you think they will let me? 

Bookworm: My dear, no book can resist a chance to be 
read. Go on, you'll find out. 

Mary: (Timidly, to Jo.) Ah, excuse me, but may I see your 
first page? (Jo turns around and so do the others.) 

Jo: My first page? Why, I thought you didn’t like books? 

Mary: I guess I didn’t know any of the nice ones. But if 
it’s too much trouble, never mind. (Starts away.) 

Jo: Here, here, come back a minute. You may not be so 
bad after all. 

Heidi: Little girl, if you want to see my first page. . . 

Alice; Or mine. Mine has a rabbit on it. 

Jo: She asked me first. Just get in line, please. Now, young 
lady, just look at this. (Hands out page of paper. Mary 
reads...) 

Mary: “Christmas won’t be Christmas without any pres- 
ents... .” Oh my, does it begin at Christmas? And didn’t 
you get any presents at all? 

Jo: It wouldn’t be fair to tell, but there are lots of other 
things besides Christmas. Love affairs and trips abroad 
and plays we put on and even a pair of twins and... 

Heidi: All that’s very well but about my goat. . . 

Alice: And speaking of animals . . . my rabbit and cater- 
pillar and millions . . . well, anyway dozens more are 
very well known. Just look here. (Holds out page.) 

Mary: (Reads) “. . . picking daisies when suddenly a white 
rabbit with pink eyes ran close by her.” Did it really, 
quite close? 
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Alice: So close I could almost touch him. 

Mary: (Reads.) “The rabbit actually took a watch out of 
his waistcoat pocket.” .... Oh, my. I never herd of 
rabbits wearing waistcoats. 

Alice: Neither had I. But that’s only half the story . 

I followed him down the rabbit hole and there . 

Heidi: Look here, Alice. I’m not having half a chance and 
mine is much the best story. If you will come wiih me 
I'll take you up instead of down. Who would run down 
an old rabbit hole when she could go up a mountain? 

Mary; A mountain? I’ve never seen a mountain. 

Heidi: Come with me and you'll see lots more than just a 
mountain, 

Mary: Oh, Bookworm, may I go with her? I do wani to. I 
want to go with them all. How in the world can |? 

Bookworm: Very simple, my dear. Your library card is 
your ticket, your own chair is your seat in the Pullman, 
and your good book manners (you will remember them, 
won't you?) are your welcome. (During this speech 
Heidi, Jo, and Alice slip out.) 

Mary: You mean they will go home with me? Oh, they've 
gone, they’ve gone! And just when I was so fond of them. 

Bookworm: Now, now, they’ve just gone to the desk so 
that you can check them out. Go find them. 

Mary: I will! I will! (Runs toward door. Turns.) And 
thank you . . . all of you. Lots and lots. 

Chorus: Shhhhhhh . . . Shhhhhhh . . . Shhhhhhh .. . 
This is the Reading Room, 

So please be quiet as a mouse. 

This is the Reading Room, 

The best place in the house, 

The Reading Room, The Reading Room 

Be quiet as a mouse! 

(Mary exits on tip-toe, finger on lips during song.) 
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A Cowboy’s Dream 


Our country is known for its amazing natural wonders 
and beauty. Some of these marvels of nature have been 
discovered accidentally by people living within their 
area, Frequently years pass before such discoveries are 
explored by professional scientists and brought to the 
attention of our national government. The following 
story tells about the discovery of Carlsbad Cavern in 
New Mexico, Why do you think the title of this story is 
well chosen? 


One day in the summer of 1901 just after sundown, Jim 
White, a cowboy, was riding in the foothills of the Guada- 
lupe Mountains of New Mexico. About half a mile away 
he saw what he thought to be a dark column of smoke, He 
decided to dismount and investigate the matter. Leading 
his horse, he made his way across the rocks and desert 
brush which covered the sloping mountainside, Finally he 
came to the origin of that cloud, and to his surprise he 
found it was not smoke he had seen. The air was full of a 
multitude of bats coming from the depths of a huge pit in 
the side of the mountain. For hours Jim White listened and 
watched, as millions of bats flew out into the night through 
an enormous opening in the mountain. 

When he examined this hole, he found it to be about a 
hundred feet across and apparently bottomless. He built a 
fire, threw burning sticks into the opening, and watched 
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them disappear. He discovered that they hit bottom more 
than a hundred feet below. His interest was aroused, and 
he made up his mind to return later and find out more 
about this strange opening in the side of the mountain. 

For many years after this unusual occurrence, Jim White 
spent a great deal of time at this spot. It took him a long 
while, however, to make people believe his story. They 
would not have laughed at what they called the “yarn” of 
a cowboy, had they known Jim White had discovered the 
natural entrance to the largest cavern in the world and that 
it would one day become very famous. 

This cavern is located beneath the foothills of the G uada- 
lupe Mountains in southeastern New Mexico. For « long 
time it was called “Bat Caves,” but was finally renamed 
for the little city of Carlsbad, New Mexico, which is near 
by. It is this cavern, discovered by Jim White and at first 
laughed at by his friends, that today astonishes and de- 
lights the thousands of people who explore it every month 
of the year. 

A few days after Jim White first witnessed the “flight of 
the bats,” he returned with a rope. By this means he let 
himself down into the cavern to a depth of about two hun- 
dred feet. With the aid of his kerosene lantern, he explored 
as much as possible. He began to realize something of the 
size and beauty of the place. When he returned home, how- 
ever, he was unable to convince his friends of what he had 
seen. He finally persuaded a young Mexican boy to ac- 
company him on his next exploring trip. With them they 
took rope, torches, twine, and food. They stayed in the 
cavern so long that their friends on the surface began to 
worry about their safety. Finally on the third day they 
emerged. They were dirty and exhausted, but they were 
thrilled over the discoveries they had made. They had 
found that the cavern consists of a series of lofty, spacious 
chambers and connecting corridors with alcoves of remark- 
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able beauty, extending off to the sides. It was on this trip 
that Jim White first saw the Big Room of the cave. Because 
of its extent, his first glimpse of it must have been almost 
frightening. Wherever he looked there were great holes in 
the earth. Some of the formations of rock were enormous. 
Stalactites hung from the ceiling like huge icicles, and 
stalagmites of all sizes rose upward like trees in a forest. 

Years went by and Jim White continued to explore the 
cavern. Often he went alone, and he had many unique and 
dangerous adventures. Probably the strangest thing of all 
was his ability to find his way out of this network of rooms. 
Once he lived for many months near the cavern without go- 
ing to town except for supplies. He never failed to offer to 
guide visitors through the cavern and to point out its 
beauties. He believed that some day this discovery of his 
would be appreciated. 

It was not, however, until 1923, when Jim White guided 
Dr. Willis T. Lee through the cavern, that it became known 
to the world. Even at that time, the party had to be low- 
ered into the cavern by means of buckets, Dr. Lee saw 
only a small part of it on this trip, but he realized that this 
natural wonder had no equal in beauty. He knew also that 
the grandeur of the halls and chambers surpassed descrip- 
tion. He, therefore, took a large number of photographs 
which he carried to Washington. Government recogni- 
tion was then obtained through Lee’s illustrated reports. 
Carlsbad Cavern was proclaimed a National Monument 
in 1923, and in his articles in the National Geographic, 
Dr. Lee gave the cavern world-wide publicity. In 1930 
President Hoover signed an act creating the Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park, with an area of 722 acres. Later 
it was extended to 50,000 acres to include scores of near- 
by caves which add to its magnificence. ` 

From the chance discovery resulting from a flight of 
bats, we now know about the Carlsbad Cavern of today. 
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It has become an object of interest to people all over the 
world. Explorations and improvements have been made 
until today more than two million persons have seen it and 
have been thrilled and amazed by its grandeur and beauty. 
Three main levels have been discovered, but visitors are 
not taken below the first level, which is 750 feet below the 
surface. More than thirty miles have been explored, and 
seven miles of halls and rooms are open to the public. 
Through all this section good trails have been built, and 
national park rangers accompany tourists, actin g as 
guides and supplying information. The regular five-hour 
trip is a most delightful experience, and one that will never 
be forgotten by those who take it. 

Carlsbad Cavern is owned and operated by the United 
States Government through the National Park Service. 
The cavern is, therefore, “your cavern.” It is not only the 
world’s largest and most beautiful cavern, but it is also the 
best trailed and best lighted. Your government has spent 
more than two million dollars in its development and oper- 
ation, and it now rightly ranks as one of the outstanding 
scenic wonders of the world. 


Features of the 
Cavern 


To help you find the author’s minor ideas 


In the first section of this book you studied about the 
writer’s plan. You learned that the first step is to find the 
major idea or main thought in a selection. Now you are 
ready to study the second step in the writer’s plan, that 
is, to select the minor ideas in paragraphs. 

Major means of great importance, and minor means 
of lesser importance. The minor ideas or details explain 
and make interesting the major ideas, 
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Read the title below. Find the reasons for this title, 
Now read the paragraph and the statements that follow. 
The statements represent the minor ideas of the para- 
graph. 


A UNIQUE LUNCHROOM IN AN UNDER- 
GROUND WORLD 


How would you enjoy the experience of having lunch 
750 feet below the surface of the earth? This is just what 
hundreds of people do every day when they make a trip 
through Carlsbad Cavern National Park. The regular trip 
starts at the cavern entrance at ten-thirty each morning, 
and two hours later stops for thirty minutes in the famous 
underground lunchroom. Freshly prepared lunches are fur- 
nished by the Cavern Supply Company. Seats and tables 
are provided for over a thousand persons. Hundreds of 
people avail themselves daily of this unusual service. Many 
also mail postcards or letters from this underworld. In the 
face of such comforts it is almost impossible for the visitor 
to realize that he is 750 feet under the ground. This is 
indeed a unique lunchroom in an underground world, 


The major idea of this paragraph is: 
A unique lunchroom is that located in Carlsbad 
Cavern. This is because: 
reasons A, It is 750 feet below the surface of the earth. 


for B. Tourists stop for a thirty-minute period in the 
the famous lunchroom, 

title C. Freshly prepared lunches are served there. 
minor D. Seats and tables are furnished for over a 
ideas thousand persons. 

or E. Postcards and letters may be mailed from this 
details underworld. 


* * * 
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After each of the following paragraphs the major ‘dea is 
provided. The minor ideas have been sketched out, and 
you are to fill in the blanks. On a sheet of paper, copy the 
major idea just as it is given. Then look back in the para- 
graph and copy the minor idea statements, supplying the 
correct words that belong in the blanks. Remember, you 
are keeping the major idea in mind, and at the same time 
you are concentrating on minor ideas or details of the 
paragraphs. Notice how each minor idea adds interesting 
details to the major idea. 


Study the Word List First (Use your dictionary for 
pronunciations and meanings.) 


dimension grandeur fragile 
hibernate spiral estimate 
altered reliability grade 
structure illumination corridor 


dissolve stalactite stalagmite 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE BATS 


The “flight of the bats” out of the caves is another 
unique and amazing feature of Carlsbad Cavern. The bats 
are never seen during a trip through this underworld be- 
cause visitors are not permitted to enter the room in which 
they live. The bat flight begins each evening at dusk, except 
in winter when the bats hibernate, They fly in a spiral as 
they leave the caves, and give the appearance of heavy 
smoke from a burning oil well, Each evening this living 
smoke leaves the mountain just as it did on the occasion 
when Jim White first witnessed the flight. All night the bats 
search for food, and it has been estimated that in one night 
they consume eleven and a half tons of night-flying insects, 
such as beetles, flies, and mosquitoes. At dawn they return 
to the caves, and during the day they hang, heads down- 
ward, from the ceiling of the room in which they live. Mil- 
lions of bats live in the caves, and the flight out at dusk 
takes about three hours, 
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The major idea of this paragraph is: 
The flight of the bats out of Carlsbad Cavern is 
unique and amazing. This is because: 
minor A. The bat flight begins each evening at dusk 
ideas except in the , When they —— 
or B. They fly in a and give the appearance 
details of heavy smoke. 
C. All night they search for , but at 
` return to the caves, 
D. The flight of the millions of bats out of the 
caves takes about 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE CAVERN 


Visitors begin the tour of the cavern through the natural 
entrance discovered by Jim White in 1901, but the descent 
has been greatly altered since that day. No longer are peo- 
ple lowered in buckets operated by a pulley of doubtful 
reliability. The natural arch of the entrance is ninety feet 
wide and forty feet high at its greatest dimensions. Until 
recently a series of criss-cross stairs with over seven hun- 
dred steps led down to the main cavern. Now these stairs 
have been replaced by excellent trails with many graceful 
curves that insure an easy and comfortable grade. The 
main corridor of the cave just inside the entrance is almost 
a mile long. This hallway has nothing spectacular to offer 
visitors, but from it they get their first idea of the immense 
size of the cavern and a glimpse of the wonders that are in 
store for them. 


The major idea of this paragraph is: 

Visitors still use the natural entrance of the cavern, but 

the descent has been made more comfortable for them. 

A. The natural entrance is feet wide and 
feet high at its greatest dimensions. 

B. Once a series of criss-cross stairs with over 
steps led down to the main corridor, 
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C. Now excellent trails have replaced these —_—., 
D. The gives the visitor his first idea of 
the immensity of the cavern, 


THE ORIGIN OF CARLSBAD CAVERN 


Before the guides conduct their visitors through the 
various rooms, they usually bring the party to a Stop near 
the end of the main corridor and tell them how Carlsbad 
Cavern was formed. It is composed of openings caused by 
the action of water on massive rock known as Carlsbad 
Limestone, The Guadalupe Mountains beneath which the 
cavern lies are made up to a great extent of this limestone, 
There are, of course, cracks in this structure, When it 
rained, water ran into these cracks and dissolved the lime- 
stone. In this way thousands of openings were formed in 
the rock, In time, due to the action of the water, these 
cracks became a series of underground caves, Often when 
there was a great deal of water, an underground stream 
was formed. Some of the larger rooms in Carlsbad Cavern 
were made by the falling of rock from the walls and the 
roof, The falling of roof rock continued until the ceilings 
were arched, Since Carlsbad Cavern rock is so thick and 
strong, once the arches were completed, the roofs of the 
cavern were able to support an entire mountain, 


Carlsbad Cavern was formed by the action of water on 
limestone. 
A. Rain ran into the cracks and began to ——— the 


limestone, 

B. These cracks became a series of —_—. 

C. Often underground —-—— were formed, 

D. Falling of rock from the —— and —-—— helped 
form the large rooms. 

E. The and of the rock enables the roofs 


to support a mountain. 
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STALACTITES AND STALAGMITES 


Stalactites and stalagmites are names given certain for- 
mations in the cavern that are greatly responsible {or its 
beauty and grandeur. They are of various shapes and sizes, 
some dainty and fragile as lace, others so large that they 
look like giants. The ceilings and walls of the rooms are 


covered with stalactites that hang downward like icicles 
and gleam in the lights like chandeliers. A stalagmite is a 
formation that rises from the floor. Many of the forma- 
tions have been given names. Among these is the Giant 
Dome, a stalagmite which rises more than sixty fect and 
is perhaps 60,000,000 years old. 


Stalactites and stalagmites make the cave beautiful. 
A. They are of various and ; 
B. Stalactites hang from the ceiling. 

C. Stalagmites are formations rising from the 
D. The Giant Dome rises to over feet. 


THE GREEN LAKE ROOM 


The rooms through which the guides conduct visitors 
are varied and each has its special attraction. The Green 
Lake Room, just off the main corridor, gets its name from 
a small green pool beside the trail. Here visitors begin to 
forget that they are underground and submit to the illusion 
that they have entered the fairyland of their childhood—a 
fairyland of strange shapes and of delicate, beautiful color- 
ing. Here a spell of enchantment grips them that continues 
through the entire tour. 


The Green Lake Room of the Cavern is the first room 

of great interest. 

A. It received its name because of a small — —— 
beside the trail. 

B. Visitors feel that they have entered 
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THE KING’S PALACE AND THE QUEEN'S 
CHAMBER 


Near the Green Lake Room is the King’s Palace which 
's almost circular in form, Here almost every stalagmite 
scems to sprout flowers, Next to the King’s Palace is the 
Queen’s Chamber. Unusual features of these two rooms 
are the beautiful rock formations that look like draperies. 
Visitors gaze at the hard stone and find it difficult to be- 
lieve that the draperies are not cloth. Some of them are 
lolded back, thus producing an even greater resemblance 
to real cloth, They were formed by drops of water that ran 
along the sloping roof before falling. They left a ridge of 
limestone behind them, Drop after drop of water built the 
curtains, Many of them are paper-thin. Lights, skillfully 
placed, change them to yellow and rose-white hangings. 


Many people consider the King’s Palace and the Queen's 

Chamber the most beautiful rooms in the cavern, 

A. The King’s Palace is almost and the stalag- 
mites seem to sprout. 

B. The two rooms are noted for their beautiful ——— 


C. The draperies were formed by drops of water that ran 
along the before falling. 

D. Many of the draperies are very thin and the lights 
change them to and hangings. 
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FLOODLIGHTS 


The floodlighting of Carlsbad Cavern is a masterpiece of 
illumination, It seems as much of a miracle as the cavern 
itself. At no time during the underground trip does the 
visitor see a switch, cable, or floodlight, so skillfully are 
they hidden. The floodlights send their beams to the ceil- 
ings and rock formations, and the light is reflected to the 
trails. The seven miles open to visitors are divided into 
twenty-four lighting sections controlled by a switch at each 
end, As visitors enter a room, a guide pushes a button and 
the lights flash on for 1,000 feet ahead. As the party moves 
on, another guide pushes a button and the lights go out. 
The first guide has, by that time, pushed a button to illu- 
minate the next 1,000 feet. The beautiful rock formations 
become even more lovely under the lights. 


The floodlighting of the cavern is skillfully handled. 

A. Switches, cables, and floodlights are - 

B. Lights are sent up and reflected to the ———. 

C. There are lighting sections. 

D. Guides push the buttons as visitors ——— and 
the rooms. 


- of the rock for- 


E. The floodlights add to the 
mations. 


Touring the Cavern 


To help you develop details 


For the next series of paragraphs, you are given the 
major ideas, but you will have to supply your own state- 
ments for the minor ideas or details, Use own 
words in filling out the form that is ided. Do not 
copy the statements from the book, Supply all details, 
but keep your comments as short as possible, 


Study the Word List First 
Spire awe totem 
impressive antiquity Substance 


THE BIG ROOM 


After lunch visitors are taken around the Big Room, 
and the trip covers an area of two and one-half miles. 
This room, noted for its beauty as well as its size, is the 
most impressive part of Carlsbad Cavern. Nearly 4,000 
feet long with a width of 625 feet in places, it has a ceiling 
that rises in spots to over 300 feet. Here the limestone for- 
mations are especially beautiful and of unending variety 
in shapes and sizes, The ceilings and walls are covered with 
millions of stalactites, Some are very small, while others 
are 80 that they compare to up-side-down spires. In 
places there are such masses of stalagmites that they 
resemble a snow-covered forest. 


The Big Room, which visitors see in the afternoon, is 
noted for its beauty as well as its size. 

A. — — 
B 
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UNUSUAL STALAGMITES 


People stand speechless as they view the giant domes. 
Some of these are chalk-white, while others are delicately 
and beautifully tinted with shades of tan and rose. One 
group in which the forms are unusually tall and graceful 
have been called Totem Poles. Some of these are only a 


few feet in diameter but rise to a great height. Several 
stalagmites near this group resemble blanketed ludians 
both in form and coloring. Other stalagmites, in contrast 
to the Totem Poles, are of unusual dimensions. The Twin 


Domes are said to be over 200 feet across the base sid are 
over 100 feet high. These domes stand together in 111 \jestic 
splendor and are dwarfed only slightly by the ncar-by 
Giant Dome, which resembles the Leaning Tower o! Pisa. 


The Giant Domes and various stalagmite formations 
delight visitors, 
A. r 


B. 
G. 
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THE ROCK OF AGES 


Probably the most impressive and never-to-be-forgotten 
feature of the journey comes as a kind of climax to the 
entire trip. As visitors reach one of the largest and most 
beautiful of the stalagmites, the Rock of Ages, the guide 
halts the party to give a brief talk on the cavern. He tells 
first about the antiquity or age of the Rock, and describes 
the way in which it was built up gradually by the dripping 
of water for millions of years. Here a brief ceremony is 
held in which he asks the co-operation of every individual 
present. He announces that for thirty seconds the lights 
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will be turned off during which time there should be no 
talking and no lighting of matches or cigarettes, The elec- 
tric lights are then snapped off and the resulting darkness 
is like a solid substance, The stillness is just as impressive, 
Blackness and stillness seem to close in and leave one 
entirely alone in the cavern, 


The ceremony at the Rock of Ages in the Big Room is 
very impressive, 
A. ae oe 
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THE DISPLAY OF LIGHTS 


Then, through the darkness and distance of the cavern 
can be heard the words and music of the famous hymn, 
Rock of Ages, sung by guides, The Display of Lights now 
takes anes rr the great room—perhaps half a mile 
away—the lights are first turned on. Slowly, as verse after 
verse is sung, they move closer. Spectators feel they are 
looking into another world—a fairyland of strange and 
beautiful sights, Formations seem to change in size and 
color as they are brought into view. At last the lights reach 
the Rock of Ages which stands out again in all its gran- 
deur. Visitors move on through the cavern, but the awe 
and beauty of the spectacle remain with them, 


The Display of Lights is part of the ceremony at the 
Rock of Ages. 
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THE ELEVATORS 


The two elevators in the cavern are almost as remarkable 
as the lighting system. Their shafts are second only to 
those located in the Empire State Building in New York. 
The cavern elevators have a speed of 800 feet a minute, 
They operate between the 750 foot level and the surface; 
therefore, one can step into the elevator in the Big Room 
and reach the surface in less than a minute. They were de- 
signed to insure the safety and comfort of passengers. 
They are especially appreciated by those who find the walk 
in and out of the caverns too tiring for them. 


The two elevators in the cavern are very remarkable. 


A. a 3 ao 
B. y 
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CHILDREN’S DAY 


If accompanied by their parents, children are guided 
through the cavern any day of the year as guests of the 
National Park Service. However, each spring there is an 
outstanding Children’s Day when the Governor of New 
Mexico makes the seven-mile underground tour with thou- 
sands of school children from New Mexico and neighbor- 
ing states. One Children’s Day the Governor was accom- 
panied by 2,800 school children. To most of them this day 
was the main event of their lives. 


Once a year, in the spring, there is an outstanding Chil- 
dren’s Day at the cavern. 


A. 
B. 
C. 
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A GRADUATION EXERCISE 


On April 19, 1943, an interesting and impressive cere- 
mony gave sixty-three flying cadets their wings at the base 
of the Rock of Ages in Carlsbad Cavern. Probably no 
graduation exercise in the history of the United States Air 
Corps was so beautifully staged. The huge room in the 
cavern, the wonderful lighting arrangements, and the 
beautiful colorings of the rock formations made for this 
scene a background that could not be equaled. For mil- 
lions of years this greatest and most beautiful cavern was 
unknown to man. Those flying cadets who received their 
wings far under the surface of the earth made history high 
in the clouds. - 


On April 19, 1943, sixty-three flying cadets received 
their wings at the Rock of Ages. 


1b pee Sak a Scale Say DE eS 

Have you been successful in finding minor ideas or de- 
tails of paragraphs? The ability to select minor ideas is an 
important step in improving your reading. 


Share Your Ideas and Experiences 


1. Read additional material on famous caves and na- 
tional parks of the United States. Look over the 
annotated bibliographies, page 219. 

2. Divide the class into committees. Have each com- 
mittee report its findings to the group. Use pictures 
to illustrate the various points to be emphasized. 

3. Read about park rangers. Find the qualifications for 
park rangers, types of training they receive, and the 
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nature and scope of their duties. Prepare a radio pro- 


gram in which park rangers broadcast information. 
. Have a member of your class order folders from 
superintendents of national parks. Display them on 


the bulletin board in order that the entire class may 
benefit from the excellent illustrations. 


. Collect photographs and postcards of the parks and 


make an exhibit of them in the classroom. 


. Make a large map of the United States and locate 


famous parks with suitable drawings. 


. Write short plays about the discoveries of the parks, 


and then have class members act out the little plays. 
The following example shows how this can be 
worked out: 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE GRAND CANYON 
Scenes: 


. Coronado is camped at the village of the Zuni Indians 


in New Mexico. He talks to his men, lament ing the 
fact that he has been unable to find what he expected 
in the “Seven Cities of Cibola.” He had hoped for 
gold and treasures, and he had found only the pueblo 
villages. 


- The Indians bring him news of a great canyon to the 


west. He talks over this information with his men and 
decides to send Don Lopez de Cardenas and a group 
of Spaniards, with Indian scouts, to look the place 
over. He still hopes to find the precious gold. 


- Don Lopez and the Indians arrive at the site of the 


canyon. The Spaniards are amazed at the size of it, 
but they are disappointed because they have not yet 
found gold. They plant the Spanish flag, however, 
and claim the land for Spain. They also kneel and 
pray as they raise the Christian flag. They then start 
on the journey back to the camp of Coronado. 
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To One Who Sings 
of Water 


By Richard Gillespie 


I've heard you sing so often 

Of wailing seas; 

And heard you talk of slimy mussels 
On the shore; 

And the clinging of green seaweed 
To the rocks; 

And of how the waves sigh with you 
When you are weary, 

Of the dark clouds before 

The typhoon, 

And the languid hissing of the spray, 
And white-capped waves at dawn. 


I wish you knew my desert— 

My quiet friendly dream-place, 

When there’s only song of katydids 

At twilight 

In the greasewood, 

And the cry of killdeer by the brackish pools. 
I wish you knew the pungent odor 

Of the sage-brush, 

And the sticky sweetness of my cactus blooms. 
Ah, if you could know God’s desert hills 

At evening, 

And hear the lonely wind sigh in the bunch-grass! 


I wish you knew my desert in the mornin 
When the sun awakes beyond those shadow-hills 
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And crowns them with a cloud of rose and gold. 
I wish you knew my wasteland 

At the noon day, 

When only mockingbirds sing 

In the cat-claw 

And everything is still and quiet—hushed— 

To listen 

Save the grasshoppers 

Who play wild little tunes at random 

On their fiddle-wings. 


If you could know these tranquil miles 

Of waste-land 

That God saw fit to set aside for me— 

My cathedral filled with palpitating silences, 
And hymns of stillness past all mortal bearing— 
You would not miss your roaring, salty sea. 


Share Your Ideas 


1. 
2, 


3; 


ge 


Read the poem silently. Then discuss words you 
found difficult. 

Compare the rhythm of this poem with that of “Run- 
away,” page 13. 

What is the major idea of the poem? Read aloud the 
lines that best express this idea. 


- Describe the desert as this poet sees it. 
- Cite instances in the poem where the poet attempts to 


appeal to your senses of hearing, sight, and smell in 
order to give you a complete picture of his desert. 


Tt ŘĖŮŮĖ 
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Sea Fever 


By John Masefield 


I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the 
sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by; 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the white 
sail’s shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face, and a gray dawn break- 
ing. 


I must go down to the seas again, for the call of the running 
tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume and the sea 
gulls crying. 


I must go down to the seas again, to the vagrant gypsy life, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the wind’s like 
a whetted knife; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick’s 
over. 


Share Your Ideas 
1. Explain how this poet feels about the sea. 
2. Compare this poem with “To One Who Sings of 
Water” in regard to the following: 
a. The style of the two poems. 
b. Viewpoints of the poets in regard to the sea. 
c. Personalities of the poets as revealed by the 


poems. 
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The Killing of Ma’o 
: By Armstrong Sperry 


Mafatu was a Polynesian youth who was afraid of the 
sea. For this reason, he had endured the taunts of the 
other children and the silent scorn of his brave father. 
Finally he could stand it no longer. One night he whis- 
pered to his pet dog, “We're going away, Uri, off to the 
south where there are other islands.” Silently then, in his 
outrigger canoe, he pushed off into the water which he 
feared. He was determined to find, in some far place, the 
courage he had lost when he was a small boy. After a 
perilous voyage he reached an island. The following 
story is an exciting account of a victory he won there 
over himself. 


The days passed in a multitude of tasks that kept Mafatu 
busy from dawn till dark. His lean-to grew into a three- 
sided house with bamboo walls and a thatch of palm 
leaves. The fourth wall was open to the breezes of the la- 
goon. It was a trim little house, and he was proud of it. A 
roll of woven mats lay on the floor. There was a shelf in the 
wall with three bowls cut from coconut shells. Bone fish- 
hooks and a coil of tough sennit, many feet long, dangled 
from a peg. All day the wind played through the openings 
in the bamboo walls, and at night lizards scurried with soft 
rustlings through the thatch. 

One morning, wandering far down the beach, Mafatu 
came upon a sheltered cove. His heart gave a leap of joy. 
There, white-gleaming in the sun, was all that remained of 
the skeleton of a whale. It might not have meant very 
much to you or to me, but to Mafatu it meant knives and 
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fishhooks galore, splintered bone for darts and spears, and 
a shoulder blade for an ax. It was a real treasure trove. The 
boy leaped up and down in his excitement. “Uri!” he 
shouted. “We're rich! Come—help me drag these bones 
home!” 

His hands seemed all thumbs in his eagerness. He tied 
into two bundles as many bones as he could manage. One 
bundle he shouldered himself. The other Uri dragged be- 
hind him. And thus they returned to the camp site, weary 
but filled with elation. Even the dog seemed to have some 
understanding of what this discovery meant; or if not, he 
was at least infected with his master’s high spirits. He 
leaped about like a sportive puppy- 

Now began the long process of grinding the knife and 
the ax. Hour after long hour, squatting before a slab of 
basalt, Mafatu worked and worked, until his hands were 
raw and blistered and the sweat ran down into his eyes. 
The knife emerged first, since that was the most impera- 
tive. Its blade was ten inches long, its handle a knob of 
joint. It was sharp enough to cut the fronds of coconut 
trees, to slice off the end of a green nut. Oh, but it was a 
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splendid knife! All Mafatu’s skill went into it. It would be 
a fine weapon as well, the boy thought grimly, as he ground 
it down to a sharp point. Some sea robber had been break- 
ing into his bamboo trap, and he was going to find out who 
the culprit was! Probably it was the old hammerhead shark 
which was always cruising around—just as though he 
owned the lagoon! 

Fishing with a line took too long when he was limited for 
time. Mafatu could not afford to have his trap robbed. 
Twice it had been broken into, the stout bamboos crushed, 
and the contents eaten. It was the work either of a shark or 
of an octopus. That was certain. No other fish was strong 
enough to snap the tough bamboo. 

Mafatu’s mouth was set in a grim line as he worked 
away on his knife. That old hammerhead—undoubtedly he 
was the thief! Mafatu had come to recognize him, for 
every day when the boy went out with his trap, that shark, 
larger than all the others, was circling around, wary and 
watchful. The other sharks seemed to treat the hammer- 
head with respect. 

Hunger alone drove Mafatu out to the reef to set his 
trap. He knew that if he was to maintain enough strength 
to accomplish all that lay ahead, he must have fish to add 
to his diet of fruit. But often as he set his trap far out by 
the barrier-reef, the hammerhead would approach, roll 
over slightly in passing, and the cold gleam of its eye filled 
Mafatu with dread and anger. 

“Wait, you!” the boy threatened darkly, shaking his fist 
at the ma’o. “Wait until I have my knife! You will not be 
so brave then, Ma’o. You will run away when you see it” 

But the morning that the knife was finished, Mafatu did 
not feel so brave as he would have liked. He hoped he 
would never see the hammerhead again. Paddling out to 
the distant reef, he glanced down from time to time at the 
long bladed knife where it hung about his neck by a cord. 
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It wasn't, after all, such a dangerous weapon. It was only a 
knife made by a boy from a whale’s rib. 

Uri sat on the edge of the raft, sniffing at the wind. Ma- 
fatu always took his dog along, for Uri howled unmerci- 
fully when left behind. And Mafatu had come to rely upon 
the companionship of the little yellow dog. The boy talked 
with the animal as if he were another person, consulting 
with him, arguing, playing when there was time for play. 
They were very close, these two. 

This morning as they approached the spot where the fish 
trap was anchored, Mafatu saw the polished dorsal of the 

hated hammerhead circling slowly in the water. It was like 
a triangle of black basalt, making a little furrow in the 
water as it passed. 

“Aia, Ma’o!” the boy shouted roughly, trying to bolster 
up his courage. “I have my knife today, see! Coward who 
robs traps—catch your own fish!” 

The hammerhead approached the raft in leisurely fash- 
ion. It rolled over slightly, and its gaping jaws seemed to 
curve in a yawning grin. Uri ran to the edge of the raft, 
barking furiously; the hair on the dog’s neck stood up in 
a bristling ridge. The shark, unconcerned, moved away. 
Then with a whip of its powerful tail, it rushed at the bam- 
boo fish trap and seized it in its jaws. Mafatu was struck 
dumb. The hammerhead shook the trap as a terrier might 
shake a rat. The boy watched, fascinated, unable to make 
a move. He saw the muscles work in the fish’s neck as the 
great tail thrashed the water to fury. The trap splintered 
into bits, while the fish within escaped only to vanish into 
the shark’s mouth. Mafatu was filled with helpless rage. 
The hours he had spent making that trap—but all he could 
do was shout threats at his enemy. 

Uri was running from one side of the raft to the other, 
furious with excitement. A large wave sheeted across the 
reef. At that second the dog’s shift in weight tipped the raft 
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at a perilous angle. With a helpless yelp, Uri slid off int 
the water, Mafatu sprang to catch him but he was too lat 

Instantly the hammerhead whipped about. The wa 
tossed the raft about. Uri, swimming frantically, tried | 
regain it. There was desperation in the brown cyes—tl 
puzzled eyes so faithful and true, Mafatu strained fo: 
ward. The hammerhead was moving in slowly. A might 
rage stormed through the boy. He gripped his knife. Th 
he was over the side in a clean-curving dive. 

Mafatu came up under his enemy. The shark spun about 
Its rough hide scraped the flesh from the boy's should 
In that instant Mafatu stabbed. Deep, deep into the wi 
belly. There was a terrific impact. Water lashed to fo 
Stunned, gasping, the boy fought for life and air 

it seemed that he would never reach the surface. H 
thought his lungs would burst! At last his head broke w 
ter. Bringing his face to the surface, he saw the great shar} 
turn over, fathoms deep. Blood flowed from the wound i 
its belly. Instantly gray shapes rushed in—other shark 
tearing the wounded hammerhead to pieces, 
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Uri—where was he? Then Mafatu saw the dog 
pull himself up on the raft, Mafatu seized him by the mir 
und dragged him to safety, Then he caught his dog to him 
and hugged him close, talking to him foolishly. Uri yelped 
for joy and licked his master’s check, 

It wasn't until Mafatu reached shore that he realized 
what he had done, He had killed the ma'o with his own 
hand, with nothing but a bone knife! He could never have 
done it for himself, Fear would have robbed his arm of all 
strength. He had done it for Uri, his dog. And he felt sud- 

denly humble, with gratitude, 


Share Your Ideas 


1. Have you ever been afraid of something or someone 

and then been able to overcome your fear? Compare 

Your sapleriodap with tiak Of Mafeth'al tier SAA 
How was it similar and how was it different’? 

2. Where would Mafatu need more courage—at home 
or on the island? Give reasons for your answer, 

3. Has an instance of bravery or success ever strength- 
ened you for other brave deeds or further success? 
Do you think that killing the shark had the same 
effect upon Mafatu? Give reasons for your answer, 

4. Discuss the difficulties and dangers a boy would have 
to face alone on an island, 

5. What gave Mafatu courage to kill the shark? Prove 
your answer by reading from the pre 

6. Give instances from the story show that 
Mafatu was intelligent and resourceful. 

l. Find the following words in the story and discuss 
their meanings: 

multitude culprit fronds 
elation basalt dorsal 
imperative sennit scruff 


Strange Uses of 
Sea Shells 


To help you group words while reading 


It is hoped that you are not a ““word-reader.”’ The ex- 
ercises in this section are arranged to teach you which 
words to group together as you read. You will find that 
you grasp the meaning more easily and read more 
rapidly. Grouping words together that belong together is 
called “phrasing.” In other words, you are going to read 
phrases, not words. 

Punctuation marks are a great help in phrasing. A pe- 
riod, of course, always means the end of a sentence and 
requires a pause. Next in importance, as an aid in phras- 
ing, is the comma, for it marks the end of one thought 
before another begins. The dash, semicolon, and colon 
also are signs for pauses. Remember this as you read. 


In the following exercise read each of the lines with 
one glance. This is to give you practice in training your 
eyes to take in a number of words at a glance. Look first 
and then glance up and say the whole phrase. 

. single shells 

. in the sea 

. a sandy beach 

. kinds of shells 

. only a few 

. a strong jaw 

- cannot be seen 

. every once in awhile 

- Shells are dangerous 

- cut and rubbed 

- who would think 
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12. shells were very useful 
13. rubbed into fish hooks 
14. Indians of New England 
15. of our most beautiful 
16. if you could walk 


* * * 


These two paragraphs have been broken up into 
phrases. This is to help you with the word groups. Try 
reading them as they are phrased. 


(Nearly everyone) (is interested) (in sea shells) (and 
wherever) (there is a seashore) (you will find) (shells of 
some kind.) (It may be) (a sandy beach,) (a rocky coast,) 
(or a muddy one,) (but shells) (will be there.) (The great- 
est number,) (of course,) (will be found) (on sandy 
beaches) (because shells) (washed up by the sea) (on 
smooth sand) (are not smashed and broken) (as on rock 
shores) (or buried in the mud.) (Very few persons aad 
ize) (the vast number) (of shells) (in the sea,) (or how 
many kinds) (there are.) (The variety of shells) (is also as 
surprising) (as their great number.) (No one really 
knows) (how many of them) (live at great depths) (in the 
ocean) (and are rarely seen) (by man.) (Every now and 
again,) (some scientist) (finds an entirely) (new kind.) 

(There are hundreds) (of kinds of shells) (which are 
common and well known) (and may be found) (by any- 
one.) (Some are very beautiful) (in color and form,) 
(some are odd or curious,) (while still others are ugly.) 
(Some are so small) (that they are no larger) (than a 
grain of sand,) (while some) (weigh hundreds of pounds.) 
(In shape and habits) (they also vary greatly.) (Some 
are smooth and polished,) (some are rough and warty,) 
(and some are covered) (with knobs and spines.) (How- 
ever,) (they may all be divided) (into two classes.) (There 
are those) (with two shells) (like the clam or oyster,) (and 
then there are the ones) (with single shells,) (such as 
conchs,) (winkles,) (etc.) 
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Now read the following paragraphs and try to make 
your own correct phasing. Group the words as you read. 


Most of the shells you will find upon the seashore are 
merely dead and empty ones, but if you search among 
ledges or rocks or various other places, you will find many 
living shells, The living shells, or rather the animals within 
them, are interesting creatures. It seems strange that these 
soft animals should be able to build hard, stony shells in a 
way that serves them well. Yet all sea shells are made by 
the animals within them. All shell animals have a fleshy 
fold of the body by which they manufacture lime. This, 
combined with a hornlike substance, makes the shell. The 
animals constantly add to their homes, building them 
larger and heavier as they increase in age and size. No two 
kinds of shell animals build their houses in exactly the 
same manner; therefore, their shells always differ. 

There are a great many interesting and remarkable facts 
about sea shells aside from their pretty colors and odd 
shapes. The creatures within them have hearts and blood, 
nerves and breathing organs, livers, and stomachs. Many 
of them even have well-formed eyes. Others, however, are 
blind. Most of them possess keen senses of smell and taste, 
but only a few have cars or can hear. Although they have 
nerves, they probably do not feel pain. Some have mouths 
so small that they are only slits, while others have strong 
Jaws and sharp teeth. All of the single shells can move 
about on a foot which is a thickened part of the body. 

Give this article a suitable title, 
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When we speak of useful shells, we usually mean those 
containing the edible oysters or clams. There are other uses 
for shells, such as in the making of buttons, inlay work, or- 
naments, and jewelry. Shells have many more uses than 
these, some of which are unusual and interesting. 

State the best major idea for this paragraph. 


* * * 


C NS j 
ages me x J 


From earliest times the Viking chieftains and Norse 
kings made cups from the big Turbo or turban shells. 
These shells are large, often eight inches across, and they 
were suitable for this purpose. They were mounted in silver 
and gold that was set with precious gems. The shiny, color- 
ful shells, along with these decorations, made beautiful 
drinking cups. The Norsemen allowed only royalty to use 
them because they were very rare. These cups are not used 
today, but they are kept as vessels for special occasions. 
For what were shells once used by the Vikings? 


* * * 

To primitive man shells were very useful. In lands where 
hard rock and stone were scarce, the shells served as ar- 
rows and spearheads. They were used also for knives and 
tools, and were cut and rubbed into fish hooks. The In- 
dians of the New England Coast used clam shells as scrap- 
ers in dressing hides and skins, and as containers for paints 
and other articles. Certain shells were used as spoons and 
others as cups. From other shells women made combs for 
their hair and used them as ornaments. Huge oyster or 
clam shells fastened to handles made excellent hoes. 

For what were shells once used by primitive man? 


* * * 
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Who would think of using a shell as a kettle or a teapot? 
In some of the South Pacific islands, the natives use a bi g 
triton shell for this purpose. These shells are often eighteen 
inches in length, and when hung from a wooden hook over 
a fire, they make good kettles. The long, coiled spire serves 
as a handle. The lower end of the lip makes a perfect spout. 
Since a shell is composed of lime, it will not stand much 
heat, although water may be boiled in it. And since a new 
one may be secured on the beach any time, there is no need 
to worry if the kettle can be used only once or twice. 

Give this paragraph a suitable title. 


* * * 


Using shells for windowpanes is as strange as using 
them for tea kettles. Yet in China and the Philippine Is- 
lands this is done. The shells used for this purpose seem to 
have been especially made by nature. They are called “win- 
dowpane shells.” They are clear white and very thin. They 
are so transparent that they admit plenty of light. In one 
way they are even better than glass windowpanes, because 
persons outside the windows cannot see through them. 
They serve as both windowpanes and window shades. 

State the best major idea for this paragraph. 


* * * 


One of our most beautiful dyes is made from sea snails. 
It was from this small animal covered by a shell that the 
Phoenicians made their famous and valuable Tyrian pur- 
ple dye. The preparation of this dye was kept so secret that 
only those who made it knew how it was done, The Tyrians 
were the only people who could make it; therefore, their 
purple cloth was in great demand. It was so expensive that 
only kings and wealthy people could buy it. Dyed wool 
alone was worth two hundred dollars a pound. It was for 
this reason that purple came to be used as the royal color. 


hy 
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Even today the ceremonial robes of kings and queens are 
always purple. The pink color in the animal itself gives the 
dye its color, 

How did the Phoenicians make their famous dyes? 


* * * 


Wouldn’t it be convenient if you could walk along the 
shore and pick up money whenever you wished to buy 
something? If you were in some of the South Sea Islands, 
you could do just that. Many of the native islanders use 
shells for money. They have to have just the right kind of 
shell, however. We do not know why this one kind of shell 
was chosen. It is not rare, nor is it so beautiful as others. 
This “money cowery”’ is pale yellow with a patch of pur- 
plish-gray or dull orange on the upper surface. The tribes 
in Africa use these same shells for money. It is a great 
puzzle why it is used both in Africa and the South Pacific. 

Give this paragraph a short, suitable title. 


* * * 


The Indians living on the Pacific Coast of the United 
States also used shell money, but it was a kind of tusk 
shell. On the Atlantic Coast, the Indians manufactured 
their coins by cutting small beads from winkle shells. This 
was called “wamp-ump-eeg,” meaning “string of white 
beads,” but the white man called it “wampum.” When the 
Europeans came they adopted the use and continued it for 
years. They both manufactured it and secured it from the 
Indians by trade. 

Give the major idea of this paragraph. 


The Sea Shell 


By Amy Lowell 
Sea Shell, Sea Shell, 
Sing me a song, O please! 
A song of ships, and sailor men, 
Of parrots and tropical trees; 


Of islands lost in the Spanish Main 

Which no man ever may find again, 

Of fishes and corals under the waves, 

And sea-horses stabled in great green caves. 


Sea Shell, Sea Shell, 
Sing of the things you know so well. 


Share Your Ideas 


1. Read this poem aloud, 

2. Why does the poet feel that a sea shell sings a song? 

3. Of what things, besides those mentioned in the poem, 
could the sea shell sing? 


The Romance of a 
Shell Button 


To help you check your comprehension and speed 


Read the following article, remembering to phrase 
your words. Then, after you have figured your rate, 
answer the test questions without looking back at the 
story. 


Study the Word List First 


score reef lagoon 
Polynesians coral ledge 

luxury humble ransom 
emerge magnificent glutted 


Far away, in the South Seas, scores of strange-looking 
canoes rest upon the beautiful blue water. They are an- 
chored just inside the reef that guards a lagoon from heavy 
swells. Like brown frogs, the naked Polynesians plunge 
from them into the sea. Down they dive, each grasping a 
short, broad-bladed knife and carrying a fiber bag. Bright 
fish, strange of form and gay as butterflies, dart away in 
alarm as these beings invade their homes. Great gray sharks 
slip lazily by. They are hungry but afraid to attack. The 
divers pay no attention to them because they know they 
are cowards. Besides they know they can kill the monsters 
if they are attacked.113 

These men are as much at home in water as on land. 
They swim downward to where the reef becomes rough and 
glowing with living corals and sea growths. Enormous, 
beautiful coral is everywhere. Magnificent shells are every- 
where. It is a marvelous sight, a strange undersea world, 
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ablaze with color and life. It is an old story to the divers 
whose eyes search the ledges and caverns. Quickly, surely, 
they cut the clinging shells free and fill their sacks. Then, 
with a kick and a few strong strokes, they shoot to the sur- 
face and climb into the canoes. Emptying their sacks, they 
stop only long enough to recover breath and strength and 
then dive once more. Again and again they return with 
their catches of shell. At last, with their canoes filled, they 
begin to open the oysters.251 

With keen eyes they examine the flesh, searching for the 
pearls they hope to find. But every shell does not hold a 
pearl, and rapidly the pile of empty shells becomes larger 
and larger. If a diver finds a pearl, he has found a small 
fortune. He has found something that will keep him in 
luxury for a year or more.312 

Drawing their canoes upon the white beach, the natives 
carry their loads of shell to the trader’s store. There they 
are weighed, but they get very little money for them. The 
men know the value of the pearls, and for them they make 
good bargains, but they are careless about the amount they 
collect for the shells.369 

It is slow, hard work to earn a living by gathering shells 
for the market. It takes thousands of shells to total a ton, 
and the prices paid are not high. But there is a thrill to the 
work, because the men never know when they might find a 
fortune in the form of a pearl within a shell. And the shells 
can always be sold. The market for pearl shell will never be 
glutted as long as men and women wear buttons.452 

So you see what a romantic story is hidden in the humble 
pearl button on your shirt or dress. Shells are found in vari- 
ous places, but your button may have come from the bot- 
tom of some tropical sea. Men have risked their lives to se- 
cure it. It has traveled far and passed through many hands 
to reach you. Perhaps a pearl worth a King’s ransom once 
rested on its shining surface.523 
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The manufacture of the button is interesting also. It is 
accomplished by machinery with almost no hand labor. 
The first step is to cut the blank or the hole in the shell. 
This is done again and again until the shell is filled with 
holes and from six to twelve blanks are cut. Since these 
blanks vary in depth, the next machine slices them to the 
same thickness, and they emerge smooth, even, and pearly 
on both sides. They are then polished, and the thread holes 
are made. In almost less time than it takes to tell it, the 
pearl shells have been changed to shiny buttons. They are 
then sewn on cards, packed, and shipped.%9 

To most of us, a button is just a button. We do not stop 
to think of the story and the romance, the labor and travel 
necessary to make it. A lovely pearl, worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, arouses our wonder and admiration; 
yet the value of all the pearls found in a year by all the 
pearl fishers of the world is less than one-thousandth that 
of the buttons made each year from shells.7!5 


Check Your Comprehension 


This test is divided into three parts. For Part I, you are 
given six incomplete statements. Following the statements 
are three possible completions. Beside each number on 
your paper write the letter of the correct answer. 


Part I 


1. The pearl divers of the South Seas are not afraid of 
sharks because (a) they know sharks are not hungry, 
(b) sharks do not eat men, (c) sharks are cowards, and 
the men could kill them if attacked. 

2. The strange underworld the men dive into is (a) hor- 
rible, (b) uninteresting, (c) magnificent. 

3. The men dive (a) again and again, (b) only once, (c) 
three times. 
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They are chiefly interested in (a) the oyster shells, (b) 
the pearls, (c) the race to get through before the 
others. 


. Inregard to money for the shells the men are (a) care- 


less, (b) stingy, (c) careful. 


. A pearl button has (a) cost a king’s ransom, (b) trav- 


eled far and passed through many hands, (c) been 


. considered of first importance to pearl divers. 


PART II 


For Part II number your paper from one through four. 
Then beside the numbers write the answers to the followin g 
questions. Make your statements brief. 


1. 


2: 
3) 
4. 


A button is manufactured almost entirely by what 
method? 

What is the first step in the manufacture of a button? 
What is the last step in the manufacture of a button? 
Which are more valuable, all the pearls found in a 
year or all the buttons made in a year? 


Parr III 


For Part III copy the sentences. Fill in each blank with 
the correct word chosen from the group listed below. 


L. 


2. 


3. The reef is rough with living 
4. 
5. Perhaps a pearl worth a king’s 


lagoon reef humble 
scores coral ransom 
emerge glutted luxury 
They were anchored just inside the that 
guards a from heavy swells, 


In the South Seas of strange-looking canoes 
rest upon the beautiful blue water. 


and sea growth. 
pearl button. 
once rested on 


A romantic story is hidden in the 


the shining surface. 


Cap’n Barney’s 
Compass 


By Ralph D. Goldsmith 


| In this story Dan Malloy was clever enough to make a 
“Jonah piece” change the Malloy luck from bad to good. 


Young Dan Malloy walked slowly down a waterfront 
street in Salem town, hugging a bulky object wrapped in 
sailcloth. The cobbled lane was narrow and twisting. On 
both sides dark gabled houses seemed to lean toward one 
another as though in whispered conference. 

_ It was only an hour since he had gotten off the stage 
from Kirksville, but already Dan knew that his grand- 
father, Cap’n Barney Malloy, had been right. Salem town 
in 1800 was no place for a lad without friends. He was glad 
he had money in his pocket for a night’s lodging and an 
appointment the next day with Abijah Kidder. 

“Tell old Kidder that Cap’n Barney sent ye,” Dan had 
been told, “‘an’ I lay he'll do the rest. But first, mind ye, 
sell that compass. No doubt ’twill bring a tidy sum, and 
ye’ll be getting the blasted thing out of the family. But,” 
his grandfather had added, “it’s supposed to be a ‘Jonah 
piece,’ so tell no one where it came from.” 

Dan stopped before a building whose sign read: 


= 
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This place, he thought, was probably as good as any. 
Still he hesitated. It was a dingy looking shop he was about 
to enter. A faded green curtain behind its only window ob- 
scured his view of the inside. 

Dan squared his sturdy shoulders and pushed open the 
door. Inside he blinked rapidly until his eyes became ac- 
customed to the gloom. The low-ceilinged interior 
stretched back an unbelievable distance, and the walls and 
floor were cluttered with ship’s lamps of brass and iron, 
queer clasp knives, and other trinkets the like of which he 
had never seen before. 

There were two men inside. One of them, a big fellow 
with a black leather apron and a head of snow-white hair 
that curled above his ears, eyed young Dan carefully. 

“What’ll it be, lad?” he finally asked in a booming voice. 

“Tve something to sell, sir.” 


“Well, let’s have a look, laddy. Thaddeus Greene doesn’t 


buy goods sight unseen, you may be sure of that.” 

The other man in the shop laughed a low, cackling laugh 
and for the first time Dan saw him plainly. He was tall and 
thin, and he had a flaming red beard that grew up each side 
of his face until it was lost to view beneath a dirty sou’- 
wester with a tattered brim. A pair of squinting, malicious 
eyes peered at Dan in a calculating manner that somehow 
sent a shiver down the boy’s spine. 

Flushing a trifle, Dan with strong stubby fingers undid 
the twine around the sailcloth bundle. In a moment a 
roundish brass object was disclosed, shining dully in the 
pale light from the skylight overhead. 

A white head and a red one bent forward quickly. 
Thaddeus Greene sucked in his breath. “As fine a lookin’ 
mariner’s compass as I’ve seen for a time,” he remarked 
and fastened a suspicious look upon Dan. “And where 


might a spindlin’ mackerel like you get hold of a ship’s 
piece like this?” 
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“A good question for the constable to ask,” put in the 
red-bearded one, grinning unpleasantly. 

Dan began to wrap his parcel hastily, his cheeks burn- 
ing. He found it hard to suppress the angry words that 
were boiling to be uttered. 

“One minute, lad,” Greene boomed hastily, “just an- 
swer our question afore ye go off in a huff. Tell the truth 
and old Thaddeus Greene’ll stand by ye, and ye may count 
on that.” 

Forgotten was his grandfather’s warning not to disclose 
the identity of the compass. Dan whirled on the two. 
“That piece came off the Southern Cross,” he said levelly, 

“as fine a ship as ever left Boston Harbor. And my grand- 
father, Barney Malloy, was her Cap’n.” 

“The Southern Cross |” Greene’s eyes went wide, and be- 
hind him the red-bearded man snorted loudly. “Grounded 
once off Spitowl Cape and her bottom ripped out in the 
Coral Sea. The Jonah ship of the South Sea trade!” 

Dan bit his lip. He had failed to obey his grandfather’s 
warning not to disclose the identity of the compass. But 
what difference did it make? He wouldn’t sell the compass 
to Thaddeus Greene now at any price. He finished tying 
the bundle and turned to the door. 

“A bad-luck piece, or my name’s not Turk Bailey,” the 
red-bearded man exclaimed, 

“Ye can take your compass and throw her to the 
sharks,” stormed Thaddeus Greene. 

With tears of rage brimming his eyes, Dan Malloy closed 
the shop door behind him and stepped out into the street. 
The bad luck that had lost his grandfather his command. 
had followed Dan to Salem. 

His feet beat a hasty tattoo on the cobbled streets as he 
hurried along the waterfront. It was getting late. If he 
couldn’t sell the compass, he must at least find lodging for 
the night. Too many lads from the farm had come to Salem 
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bursting with ambition to go to sea on a respectable ship, 
only to wake up with a broken head in the hold of some 
outlaw schooner, bound for Africa. Men were scarce, and 
certain sea captains didn’t care how or where they got 
them as long as they had a full crew. 

At a break in the wall of houses, Dan could see Salem 
Harbor and smell the tang of the salt breeze. A score of 
vessels rode at anchor. One of them was the Golden Lily, 
old Abijah Kidder’s finest ship. He remembered his 
grandfather’s words, “Better to be cabin boy on the Lily, 
lad, than seaman on any other ship.” 

Beside the Lily a two-masted brig rode high in the water. 
She was an ugly boat, and even from a distance Dan could 
see her dirty, patched sails and weathered, peeling sides. 
The words “China Girl’ were painted in red below her for- 
ward gunwale, 

A heavy hand fell on his shoulder. “A right smart ship, 
the China Girl.” Dan looked up with a start to see the red- 
bearded face of Turk Bailey. “We sail tomorrow. I’ve a 
fine spot for a cabin boy and the pay is good.” The red 
beard parted to disclose snaggled teeth bared in a grin. “Ye 
couldn’t ask for a better master than old Turk Bailey.” 

Dan tore himself loose from the man’s grip. “TIl thank 
you to take your hand off me,” he cried, “and Pd not sail 
on the China Girl if you gave me a first mate’s pay.” 

Cruelty in the sea captain’s eyes held Dan for an in- 
stant. Then Turk Bailey spat evilly. “We’ll see about that, 
my hearty,” he said. 

A short way down the street Dan turned his head to see 
Bailey, hands on hips, still watching him. 

Anxiously now, Dan scanned the buildings about him 
for one of the inns Cap’n Barney had told him he’d find 
along the water front. At last he saw a sign ahead extend- 


ing out from a large building. The sign said: “Sailor’s 
Roost.” 
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He would pick out a good room, bathe himself, and lock 
himself in for the night. No coward was Dan Malloy, but 
his grandfather had told him enough about wicked Salem 
for him to realize it was no place for a lad of fifteen after 
dark. 

His hand sought the right-hand pocket of his homespun 
trousers for the reassuring feel of the leather purse that 
held the crisp folded banknote his grandfather had given 
him, It was then that he stopped stock-still in the street, 
paralyzed with disbelief. The purse was gone! 

Wildly his mind reviewed every detail of the trip from 
Kirksville to this very moment. Had he lost it on the stage- 
coach? Had he taken it out at the ship-fitting shop? 

The red ball of the sun dipped below the row of houses 
to his left. The street on which he stood became suddenly 
dark as though a lamp had gone out. A cold chill swept 
Dan to his bones. 

A scuffle behind him caused Dan to whirl. Out of the 
corner of one eye he saw two figures duck into an alleyway. 
Was he being followed? 
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There was only one thing left to do. He could try to find 
Abijah Kidder. Perhaps the shipowner would put him up 
for the night. A fifteen-minute walk took him to the sec- 
tion of the harbor that was lined with the huge warehouses 
of Abijah Kidder. The old sea dog and wealthy trades- 
man’s name was painted on the long buildings in letters a 
foot high. On a dock extending far out into the harbor 
Dan saw two men. They seemed to be guards, patrolling 
the dock with muskets on their shoulders. One of them 
challenged him. 

“Tm looking for Abijah Kidder,” Dan told him. “I’m 
to see him on business.” 

“You came to a poor place, Johnny, my boy,” replied 
the other, not unkindly. “The old man’s in Boston and 
won't be back until morning. Faith, we wish he were here, 
what with the Golden Lily in before she was expected and 
a fortune in spices on the dock with no place to store it.” 

Dan’s spirits began to sink. The guard joined his com- 
panion in patrolling the length of dock past the bundles 
heaped beneath spreads of tarpaulin. For the first time 
since he had left home, Dan wished he were back and in 
his own bed. 

“It’s the compass,” he said under his breath. “It’s 
brought nothing but ill luck to the Malloys. If it weren’t 
that I'd promised Grandfather to sell it, I'd throw it into 
the sea.” 

In the cool night air Dan stood shivering. When one of 
the guards noticed his plight, Dan explained the situation 
to him. The friendly guard lifted a corner of one of the 
canvasses and allowed the boy to crawl in among the aro- 
matic bundles of spices and stay for the night. 

Dan’s rest was troubled. For several hours he lay awake, 
listening to the slap of waves against the dock and the mo- 
notonous tread of the guards on the planking. From time 
to time he heard other sounds, vague and mysterious— 


a 
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hushed voices, the squeal of oarlocks. Then he drifted off 
to sleep. 

How many hours later it was that he was awakened he 
did not know. He heard a thump on the dock and a muffled 
cry. There were other sounds now, the sounds of a struggle 
and strange, breathless cries. They sounded no more than 


five feet from where he lay, cramped among the spices. For 
a moment he scarcely dared breathe. The sounds were 
coming nearer! 

Suddenly a hand was laid on the corner of the tarpaulin, 
and it was thrown back. Dan looked up into the cruel 
face of Turk Bailey! 

“What ho!” cried the sea captain. “A real prize—it’s our 
cabin boy.” 

Two more men appeared. Rough hands seized Dan in 
spite of his struggles. “Put him aboard,” commanded 
Bailey. “Keep him in the hold till he can learn respect for 
his betters. And get this cargo below decks, ye blasted 
swabs. We weigh anchor in an hour.” 
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The trip through the choppy sea in a whale boat, and 
the ungentle hands that boosted him onto the deck of the 
China Girl were part of a nightmare to Dan Malloy. 

“In here, you wildcat,” hissed a voice in his ear. Some- 
one raised a hatch cover and pushed him forward. He fell 
among a pile of ropes and sail that smelled of tar and fish 
and rotted seaweed. Something followed him down, land- 
ing with a thump. It was the compass! 

Dan shook his head to clear it. He knew what had hap- 
pened. Bailey and his men had overpowered the guards 
and stolen the spices brought to Salem by Kidder’s Golden 
Lily. By morning they would be safely out to sea with their 
loot. And Dan’s fate would be years at sea with the most 
bloodthirsty band of cutthroats on the Atlantic seaboard! 

For an hour he listened to the crew store away the stolen 
cargo. Then he heard the rattle of the anchor chain and the 
muffled commands of the first mate on deck as men scram- 
bled o’erhead in the rigging. 

` Then there was another sound, that of creaking timbers 
as the China Girl swung into the breeze and drifted silently 
out of Salem Bay. 

Cold and numb, aching from the rough handling he had 
received at the hands of Bailey’s men, Dan sat straight up 
in the darkened hold. If only there were some way to 
thwart their plans—to get word back to Salem! But he 
knew there wasn’t. 

Exploring the narrow confines of his prison, Dan’s hands 
came upon a familiar object—the compass. That compass 
had brought ill luck to his grandfather’s ship, the Southern 
Cross. Perhaps it would do the same for Bailey’s evil vessel. 

If only they had not locked the hatch! Hastily, he un- 
wrapped the compass and, as an afterthought, unscrewed 
the glass lid that covered the compass card. A few mo- 
ments later, he had climbed the short ladder and, with his 
heart in his mouth, pushed against the hatch cover. 
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It yielded. With a gasp of relief he thrust it aside, poked 
his head through the opening, and peered about the deck. 
He nearly cried aloud at his good fortune. A heavy fog had 
settled over the bay. It was as thick as pea soup, and Dan 
could scarcely see the bulk of the mast only a few feet 
away. 

There were no lanterns lit on deck, even in the captain’s 
cabin. But Dan could hear hushed voices. He knew that 
Bailey and his men would not sleep until the ship was well 
away from danger. 

Moving swiftly and silently, Dan worked his way aft. He 
crouched behind a ship’s boat and fastened his eyes on the 
broad back of the helmsman. The breeze was not too fa- 
vorable for the China Girl. She was making long tacks, and 
the helmsman was glued to his wheel. 

Watching his chance, Dan waited until the man at the 
wheel relaxed to light his pipe. At that moment the boy 
seized a marlinspike and flung it over the side. In the silent, 
fog-filled night, the sound of the splash was magnified two- 
fold. 

The helmsman whirled and peered out into the fog in the 
direction of the sound, Then, as Dan had hoped, the sea- 
man ran to the rail. 
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In a flash Dan sprang toward the abandoned wheel. 
Quickly he lifted the glass cover off the binnacle and placed 
the other compass within. He finished not a moment too 
soon, for scarcely had he gathered the China Girl’s compass 
into his hands than the steps of the helmsman sounded 
loudly on the deck. 

Dan melted into the fog that shrouded masts, spars, and 
rigging. Finding his way to the rail, he flung the compass 
over the side. Too late he realized that this act was his un- 
doing. At the sound of the splash, a shout rang out from 
the fog not ten paces away. 

Another shout was raised across the deck, and Dan 
heard men running in his direction. He must hide. Near by 
was a jolly boat, swung up on davits from the main deck. 
He could crawl in beneath its canvas cover. He rushed 
toward it but then changed his mind, Naturally it would be 
the first place they would look. 

Moving away from the rail he bumped into an empty 
barrel. This seemed to be a good hiding place, and it took 
only a second or two to clamber inside. 

The entire ship was aroused now. He heard the men 
shouting at one another, Then a voice boomed above the 
others—the loud, angry tones of Turk Bailey. 

“It’s our cabin boy,” he shouted. “Blast his rascally 
hide, he’s gotten away. A week’s pay to the man who finds 
him. Look lively, lads!” 

Crouched in the barrel, Dan trembled. Twice footsteps 
sounded close by, and he held his breath. Once he heard a 
shout, “Here he is!” and a scramble up toward the fore- 
castle, but a moment later a voice said disgustedly, “Flay 
me for a monkey, it’s the cook’s helper.” 

The hunt went on. Dan’s legs grew cramped, If he ever 
got out of the barrel, he decided, he would leap over the 
side. He didn’t care what happened to him so long as he 
didn’t fall into Bailey’s hands again. 
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It seemed as though hours passed. Listening to the quiet 
movements of the men on the deck, Dan thought he would 
surely die if he didn’t get out of that barrel soon. Then two 
seamen approached and stopped beside the barrel to talk. 

“He must have gone over the side,” one of them said. 
“We've searched the ship from stem to stern, and he’s no- 
where about, that’s sartin,” 

“Did you look in that barrel?” asked one of them sud- 
denly. 

“Why, no, Briggs, I didn’t,” replied the other. 

Dan’s blood froze. He felt a hand grasp the rim of the 
barrel. In his mind’s eye he could see the crafty face of one 
of Bailey’s men peering down at him. For endless seconds 
there was silence and then, 

“Ho, ho!” roared a voice. “It’s him, all right, curled up 
in this barrel like a salt mackerel, Cap’n Bailey, I’ve found 
the culprit.” 

A powerful hand seized Dan by the collar and hauled 
him out of his hiding place. Turk Bailey came rushing up 
out of the fog, “Get a rope,” he snarled, “We'll keelhaul the 
rascal. I'll teach him to play tricks on old Turk Bailey.” 

Keelhaul! How well Dan knew what that meant! He had 
heard his father tell many times how men were put on the 
end of a rope and dragged beneath the keel of the ship 
until they were more drowned than alive. 

He struggled valiantly but against hopeless odds. A rope 
was brought up, and one end was knotted about his waist. 
The huge seamen loomed about him like monsters out of a 
nightmare. 

“Perhaps,” said Turk Bailey, his red-bearded face close 
to Dan’s, “when we get through with you—” 

But Bailey got no further. There was a tremendous lurch, 
and the men on the deck toppled over like tenpins. A voice 
from the helm screamed, “Hard on your wheel! It’s land— 
we're grounded! !” 
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“Land!” shrieked Bailey, “LAND—are you all mad? 

At that instant, scrambling to his feet on the slanting 
deck, Dan saw a gig coming out of the fog. In the bow wa 
a man with a horn. “Stand by for an officer’s boardin: 
party, Turk Bailey. You and your thieving crew are unde: 
arrest.” 

The skipper of the China Girl seemed to have lost hi 
mind. “I’ll skin you alive,” he screamed at his crewmen 
“We're right back in Salem Harbor. You mutinous pirat 
have navigated in a circle!” 

An hour later, with Turk Bailey and his men safely 
chains and a crew busy loading the stolen cargo back oni: 
the dock, Dan Malloy sat in the warehouse office of old 
Abijah Kidder. 

Abijah laughed until his fat sides ached and the tear 
rolled off his plump cheeks onto his green homespun ves! 
“And then,” he chuckled, “you switched the compasses 
and fooled the rascals completely?” 

“Yes,” replied Dan, “after I had turned the compass 
card halfway around so that the north was south and south 
was north.” 

The portly shipowner pulled out a red handkerchief and 
dabbed at his eyes. “A sprightly trick, my lad. You showed 
great presence of mind. I want to repay you in some way 
for helping to recover that valuable cargo. A fat purse of 
gold, you'll get, and when you're a year or two older and 
have got some schooling, I'll give you a place on the 
Golden Lily, my finest ship.” 

Dan sighed happily. He was thinking of that crazy com- 
pass and of how it had changed the Malloy luck at last, 
from bad to good. 
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Share Your Ideas 


tw 


2: 


3 


. Give a brief summary of the events of the story. 
. Which is the most exciting part of the story? Prepare 


to read it aloud. 


. What example of sailors’ superstitions do you find? 


Do you know any other sailors’ superstitions? If so, 
tell them to the class. 


. Explain the significance of the following sentence 


from the story: 
“Men were scarce and certain sea captains didn’t 
care how or where they got them.” 


. What does the sentence in the preceding question in- 


dicate in regard to law and order in 1800? 


. Give a brief character sketch of Dan. Find parts of 


the story which prove your statements about him. 
Prepare to read these parts aloud. 


. Explain the trick by which Dan saved himself and the 


stolen cargo. 


. Discuss the following terms used in the story: 


a. thwart their plans g. helmsman 

b. mutinous h. davits 

c. first mate i, aromatic spices 
d. whale boat j- hatch 

e. mast s k. aft 

f. gig 1. forecastle 


Share Your Experiences 
Als 


Tell interesting sea stories to the class. Before you be- 
gin, outline the stories in order that the details will 
come in their proper sequence. 

Start a button collection, or ask someone who has 
this hobby to talk to the class about it. 

Visit the public library to find out whether it has a 
collection of sea shells. 
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. Find out if you may borrow from the public library 


collections of colored pictures of under-water scenes. 
Such collections include plants as well as fish and 
other objects. If such collections cannot be borrowed, 
the library will welcome a visit from the class and will 
exhibit them at this time. 


. Make a picture collection of plants, shells, and other 


items found on the seashore. Display them on the 
bulletin board. 


. Have class members make reports of what they have 


seen at the seashore. 


. Answer the following questions on ocean life. Infor- 


mation can be gathered from any reference source. 
Spend a class period discussing information obtained 
in this way. 
a. What is the bottom of the sea like? 
b. Why do animals in the very deepest parts of the 
ocean have no eyes? 
c. Why was the sea anemone given its name, and 
how does it get its food? 
d. Explain what barnacles are and why they be- 
come attached to things. 
e. Explain ocean tides and why people on beaches 
must know about them. 
f. From what is coral formed? 
g. The starfish has how many arms? 
h. Why does sepia, the cuttle fish, squirt ink into 
water at times? 
i. What is mother-of-pearl? 
j- How many arms has an octopus? 


- Choose a sea animal in which you are especially in- 


terested. Make a report to the class. 


. Make a mural showing interesting phases of ocean 


life. 


10. How does a hammerhead differ from other sharks? 
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Make Your Vocabulary Grow 


1. You know that the important speed aids in a dic- 
tionary are the guide words. The words below were taken 
from the word lists in this unit. Copy the words on your 
paper, and after each word, put the guide words from the 
page on which you found the word in your dictionary. Re- 
view the meanings of the words. 


spiral ransom 
illumination humble 
stalactite spire 
lagoon estimate 
ledge score 


2. In a dictionary, words are divided for you into syl- 
lables, and the accent is placed on the proper syllable. This 
is to aid you in pronunciation, The dictionary gives the 
following additional helps: The words are written in black 
type in order that you can quickly find them on a page. A 
second word, placed next to the one in black type, in 
parenthesis, shows you how the word is pronounced. 
There are small markings over the vowels, and those mark- 
ings indicate what sound to give the vowels. A, for instance 
has eight different sounds. 

At the bottom of each page in the dictionary there is a 
list of words with a mark above one vowel of the word. 
This is a key to pronunciation. Since the key appears on 
each page, you can look at it whenever you find it neces- 
sary. For instance, you see in this key that the short a with 
the cap over it (X) is pronounced as the a in add. The long 
a (a) is pronounced as a in ale. If you watch these mark- 
ings over the small key words at the bottom of the page, 
you can figure out the pronunciation of the words on the 
page by the markings placed on the vowels of the words in 
parentheses. If you wish, memorize the key. These mark- 
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ings over vowels are called diacritical (di å krit’? cal) 
markings. 

Now for practice, copy the following words on a piece 
of paper. Then look them up in the dictionary and placc 
the correct mark over each underlined vowel. Then pro 
nounce them. This will give you some experience with dia 
critical markings and various vowel sounds. The following 
example shows how the first line of your paper should 
look: 


Words Words with Markings 
1. hop höp 
WORD LIST 

1. hop 11. along 21. orb 
2. off 12. alps 22. bread 
3. ate 13. white 23. horse 
4. answer 14. spoon 24. father 
5. over 15. took 25. fool 
6. bring 16. brig 26. baker 
7. cup 17. home vio Be 
8. horn 18. odd 28. roof 
9. cure 19. met 29. good 
10. ocean 20. fear 30. mule 
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Select Good Books 
Where is human nature so weak as in a book-store! 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 


The following list of books on the wonders of nature has been enjoyed 
by boys and girls, 
OUR COUNTRY’S NATIONAL PARKS, Volumes I and II, by Irving Robert 
Melbo 


These books contain interesting material on all the national parks. 
The history, development, and descriptions are as exciting as stories. 
; The excellent photographs add to their value. 


Our NATIONAL Parks, Books I and II, by Mary A. Rolfe 


In these books the parks are described through the medium of a story. 
Eastern families travel to the Pacific and back again, and their dis- 
cussion of the parks tells their stories. History stories, Indian legends, 
and adventure stories add to the interest and effect of the books. 


WONDERS OF THE West, by Oren Arnold 


This is a book that should create a real appreciation of the West. It is 
attractive and colorful as well as completely interesting to children. It 
is divided into two parts: I, Natural Wonders; II, Wonders of Man. 
The collection of photographs, seven of which are color plates, adds 
greatly to the book. 


HOLIDAY SHORE, by Edith Patch and Carroll Fenton 


This book tells of the natural history of a resort called Holiday Shore. 
There are thousands of Holiday Shores on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, and this one could be any of them. There are rocks, stones, a 
beach, clams, high waves, and all things connected with the ocean’s 
shore. You will learn things from this book that you have never even 
imagined, and you will be intensely interested in what you learn. Read 
about seaweeds, jellyfish, barnacles, devilfish, starfish, and many 
ocean creatures. Their stories are exciting and unusual, 


CALL Ir Courace, by Armstrong Sperry 

This is the story of Mafatu, the boy who was afraid. This fact was 
strange because he was a Polynesian, and Polynesians worship cour- 
age. It was the sea that Mafatu feared, and that was also strange, be- 
cause it is from the sea that his people earned their living. One day, 
however, with only his pet dog and his albatross, he set out to sea in 
an outrigger canoe to conquer his fear. His adventures on a strange 
island brought out all that had been hidden in his character, This little 
book won a Newberry medal. 
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ANIMALS OF SEA SHORES, by Bertha Morris Parker 


From this book you will learn about animals of the seashore. Beauti- 
ful colored pictures add to the pleasing effect. 


STRANGE SEA SHELLS AND THEIR STORIES, by Hyatt Verrill 


You will find out through reading this book that there is much to learn 
about sea shells. You will be delighted with theinteresting information 
it contains. The paragraphs on sea shells and the “Romance of a Shell 
Button” were adapted from material in this book. If you enjoyed this 
material, read the book. 


THE BURGESS SEASHORE BOOK FOR CHILDREN, by Thornton W. Burgess 


Probably very few of the many people who visit the seashore have the 
least knowledge of the life of the beach, the rocks, and the marshes. 
In this book, through the eyes of Danny Meadow Mouse, the reader 
is shown the true picture of the shore with its strange animals and in- 
teresting sights. The things that are discussed will be of interest to 
every child. 


THE SEA FOR SAM, by Maxwell Reed and Wilfred S. Bronson 


This book tells of the depths of the ocean, the waves, plant life, and 
other matters related to the ocean and ocean life. 


Forrest RANGER, by Jack Hambleton 


The author of this story is an expert story teller—one who can hold 
the interest of young people. In the book young Bill finally realizes 
his great ambition of becoming a ranger. Here we see a true picture 


of life in the Canadian North, with all the outdoor wonders presented 
in accurate detail. 


DESERT ANIMALS, by Rita Kissin 


This delightful book of poems was originally designed for very young 
readers; however, its attractiveness and the valuable information 
which it contains makes it appealing to young people of any age. 
There are no titles to the poems, and the margin space of each page 
is taken up by illustration of the desert animal under consideration. 
The author of these poems lives in California and often takes long 
rides into the desert, where she gathers material for her poems. 


+) 
Mexico, the Old and the New 
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Jake was already half off the bed and about to fall the 
rest of the way. “Oh, hurry, help me get in it!” she begged. 
“I just can’t wait to get off this old bed. I want to go out- 
doors and all over the house. I betcha I could even wheel 
myself clear into Saltillo if I tried!” 

“It’s quite a trip,” cautioned Esteban. The happiness in 
Jake’s face was reflected in his own bright smile. He was 
touched at her delight and gratitude. He had realized it 
must be dull for Jake just lying around, but he had not 
quite realized how much patience it took to pass the slow 
hours, and how much pride a little girl who was too proud 
to complain must have. 

He had to carry both Jake and the chair downstairs, 
separately and laboriously. Once down, Jake wheeled her- 
self vigorously around the sala—leaving only a few bad 
scars on the furniture—and then through the long doors 
and around and around the brick-paved portales. She 
wound up with a dash across the patio that nearly ended 
in a smash against the basin of the dry fountain. 

A tomboy in a wheel chair is a pathetic sight, but she has 
a great advantage over a tomboy confined to bed. For a 
few days Jake felt free and active. She could visit the 
kitchen and help Refugio by peeling potatoes or shelling 
beans, and she even worked out a complicated system for 
setting the table. Still many hours of the day were hard to 
fill. Her problem was different from Eunice’s, because she 
could think of so many desirable things to do. She wanted 
to explore the hacienda; she wanted to visit the people who 
lived in the old buildings down the hill; she would have 
given anything for a horse to ride. But all these things were 
impossible for the present. 

It was even worse after Esteban began his daily trips to 
town. He had been offered some work in Saltillo—looking 
up landgrants and titles for a friend of his father’s who 
was still in the mining business. Although the salary was 
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very small, it was too good an opportunity to miss because 
it offered valuable experience. So he was gone now for 
most of the day, and Jake missed him. She and Louis 
always had breakfast with him in the morning, and they 
always went to the gate to meet him at night. But how 
could she fill the hours in between? 

One morning Jake wheeled herself out into the patio to 
do a little private moping. Louis was busy in the kitchen, 
and Eunice was upstairs writing letters. Jake didn’t know 
quite what to do with herself. The sala was drafty and cold 
without a fire, but the sun made the outdoors attractive. 
After basking for a while in the brilliant sunshine, she 
established herself in the shade of a big pecan tree that 
kept a corner of the patio always cool. There she sat and 
stared at the bougainvillea vine that climbed up the two- 
story portion of the house. Finally she had to shut her eyes 
against the magenta glare of the blossoms. 


y 
s 


ne 
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Through her doze she heard the sound of splashing 
water. Opening her eyes, she saw a stranger—a boy—on 
the other side of the patio. His back was toward her. He 
held a large, square can whose contents he was emptying 
on the roots of the bougainvillea vine. The earth soaked up 
the water. When the can was empty he turned and smiled 
at Jake. 

He approached her, still smiling. He was a golden- 
colored boy, perhaps a little older than she but smaller, 
with great eyes like black velvet and dark, rumpled hair. 
He wore ragged overalls, and his bare feet left small tracks 
in the damp earth. 

“Buenos dias, señorita,” he said courteously. There fol- 
lowed a stream of Spanish too rapid for her to understand. 

“I don’t speak Spanish well,” she told him carefully. 
“Please speak slowly.” 

Smiling still, he spoke more slowly. “Please to excuse 
me for intruding myself, sefiorita. It is my custom to come 
here every week, and I did not at first notice that the house 
is now occupied.” 

“That’s all right,” answered Jake, in her hesitating 
Spanish, “but why do you come here every week?” 

“To water the bougainvillea,” the boy said, with a sweep 
of his hand. “Look!” He whistled, and a little grey burro 
with neat black hoofs came into the patio. On her back 
was another can of water. “I fill the cans at the reservoir 
up the mountain, my burro brings them here, and I water 
the bougainvillea. See how it blooms!” 

“We wondered why it was blooming when everything 
else in the patio is so dry,” said Jake in English, for she 
didn’t know how to say it in Spanish. But she knew how to 
say “Thank you!” and she did. 

It wasn’t long before they had managed to convey a 
good deal of information across the barriers of language. 
His name was Mario Maximiliano Villapondo, and he 
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lived not far away. The burro’s name was Mirasol, because 
she was extremely fond of eating that flower. 

“T like flowers, too,” confided Mario. “In times past, 
there were many flowers here at Hacienda Esperanza. Then 
the patio was as full of flowers of many colors as it is now 
of sunshine. There was plenty of water, and the fountain 
was alive.” 

“I wish it were like that now,” said Jake wistfully, trying 
to reconstruct it in her imagination, T 

“Tt could be made so,” said Mario. 

“Could it? How?” asked Jake, gazing at him admiringly. 

He told her, supplementing his speech with descriptive 
gestures. “The dead leaves should be cut off; the weeds 
should be cleared away; the earth should be loosened about 
the roots; and the whole place should be watered with 
frequency.” 

Jake’s spirits fell. She looked down at her useless legs. 
“I can’t do anything like that for weeks and weeks and 
weeks,” she said in English. “I guess there’s no use 
wishing.” 

Mario understood her feelings as clearly as if he had 
understood her words. He came a little closer and laid his 
small, capable hand on the arm of her chair. 

“I will do it,” he said. 

“Oh! Could you? Would you?” 

“Ahhh st, cómo no (of course),” he assured her. “When 
the papa does not need Mirasol, I will haul the water. 
When Mirasol is at work, I will dig, dig, dig.” 

So it was arranged. After that, Jake spent a good part of 
her time in the patio, planning and consulting with Mario 
who watered and planted and weeded and dug. The patio 
looked like a garden in full bloom. 

Still, Jake considered gardening a poor substitute for 
more active pastimes. She yearned for her old tree-climbing 
days, and used to entertain Mario, while he worked, with 
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wistful accounts of baseball games in which she had outrun 
dozens of boys and won any amount of glory. Every time 
she saw Mirasol she wished she could ride the burro. At 
first it was just a wish, but it worked inside her mind until 
it became a full-grown temptation. 

Jake resisted as long as she could. But at last one day she 
yielded. “Mirasol is very gentle, isn’t she, Mario?” 

“Just like a little dove,” said Mario, pulling fondly at 
one of his burro’s silky ears. 

“T betcha I could ride her,” ventured Jake. 

“Of course you can, when you are well again.” 

Jake took a deep breath. “I betcha I could ride her right 
now.” She rushed on before he could say anything. “I 
could sit on that ladder over there against the wall, and 
then I could lift myself to the next rung. You could bring 
Mirasol right against the ladder, and I could slide over on 
her back without a bit of trouble. Then I could ride along 
sideways just as good as anything! Come on and help me, 
Mario.” 

“Ay, señorita Jake!” exclaimed the boy in amazement. 

“Oh come on, please, Mario! If you only knew how 
tired I am of sitting here.” 

Mario stood a moment, thinking. But just when Jake 
thought he might be ready to agree, he said firmly, “No. 
Not today. Some other time.” 

“But Mario!” Jake wailed. 

NOS 

Jake was quite put out. If only she could use her legs, 
she’d show him he couldn’t treat her that way! “I didn’t 
think that you would be so mean!” she said hotly. 

He looked at her averted face and quickly explained, 
“You know I would let you ride her if I could! But if you 
fell and hurt yourself, your brother would beat me.” 

“Oh, all right, if you’re afraid.” As soon as she said it 
she regretted it, for Mario looked sad and turned away. 


epee Se 
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He and Mirasol left the patio, and Jake sat there alone. 
“Now I’ve hurt his feelings,” she thought, “and he’s been 
so good to me. But he shouldn’t be so stingy with his old 
Mirasol! Nevertheless I shouldn’t have hurt his feelings—” 
All the rest of the day she mourned over the state of 
Mario’s feelings. By bedtime she had convinced herself 
that he would never come back. 

The next morning as soon as she had waved Esteban off 
to work, she wheeled herself out into the patio. All about 
her was evidence of Mario’s labors. The plants seemed to 
stretch themselves in the space where the weeds used to be. 
They seemed to wiggle their toes in the loose earth that had 
cramped them when it was hard and dry. 

“Buenos dias !” It was Mario followed by Mirasol. 

He smiled at Jake. How nice to have everyone’s feelings 
all right again! And what did Mario have in his arms? He 
put it down in Jake’s lap. It was a strange contraption of 
ropes carefully knotted together. “What on earth is this?” 
asked Jake. 

“It is something I made for you,” Mario explained, 
looking everywhere except at her. “I went home and 
thought about how you wanted to ride Mirasol, and the 
more I thought about it, the more I knew it wouldn’t work. 
But I thought of something that might work. I don’t know, 
of course, but it might.” 

“What is it? Are you going to throw the ropes over a 
limb and lift me up that way?” 

Mario laughed, and their shyness disappeared as she 
laughed with him. ie 

“I believe if I said yes, you would try it! But no, this is 
only a sort of harness I have made for Mirasol. I will put 
it on her, and then I will tie the ends to the wheel chair. 
Mirasol will pull you wherever you want to go. We can at 
least try it.” 

“Oh, good! Let’s go!” 
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It took a bit of tying and fitting, but Mirasol stood 
as patiently as a statue. Mario’s clever hands soon had 
everything arranged. 

“Giddap!” shouted Jake. “Yippee!” 

The noise brought Louis running out of the house to 
investigate, with Refugio behind him. 

Refugio cried out, “Maria! José! Are you insane? 
Would you risk your poor little legs and your foolish little 
head in such a way? Come back at once! Come back!” 

Jake could understand only part of this speech, since it 
was delivered in rapid and excited Spanish, but she tried 
not to understand it at all. Mirasol was trotting nicely, 
and she didn’t want to give up her fun before it had well 
started. 

So Jake shouted to drown out Refugio’s good advice. 
Mirasol obligingly trotted out of the patio into the rutted, 
weed-grown driveway. Mirasol turned her head to look 
back, first out of one dubious eye and then out of the 
other, at the strange load she was carrying. She was not 
sure she liked it. Without question she carried firewood, 
cans of water, nets of vegetables, and even chickens flung 
over her back in bunches, their feet tied together. She was 
also willing to carry Mario’s papa, although he was fat 
and very heavy. She did all this because it is a burro’s job, 
and all her ancestors had done it before her. But none of 
her ancestors had ever carried anything like this ugly thing 
swaying behind her now. 

Whatever it was, it jounced and bounced and yelled in 
a strange language. Then it added insult to injury by doing 
a thing Mirasol could never forgive. It pulled her tail. 

Jake could see that Mario was going to stop Mirasol by 
grabbing the halter. She was more than ever determined to 
finish her ride. She grabbed for a switch from a bush they 
passed, but missed it. In desperation she gave the burro’s 
tail another jerk. Mirasol went faster, but not fast enough 
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to suit Jake. She took poor Mirasol’s tail in both hands 
and. pulled hard. 

Gentle as a dove? Perhaps, but doves can fly, and that’s 
what Mirasol did. She left the old tracks of the driveway 
and made a dash for the open country. Jake stopped 
shouting at her to go, and started shouting for her to stop. 
Then she was bounced so that she couldn’t shout at all, but 
just sat holding on to the arms of her chair. She looked at 
the ground and. saw nothing but stones and cactus, and the 
stones looked very hard, the cactus, very sharp. 

Jake was too frightened to think, but she found herself 
saying, “Oh, I guess I’m going to be killed, and then TI 
never be able to walk again!” 

Mario was running as hard as he could. As his bare feet 
leaped over the rocks and cactus, he called out soothing 
things to Mirasol. “Stop, my little one, my dove! Little 
burro of my heart! Stop and wait for Mario!” Although 
Mirasol did not heed him, she suddenly stopped. The 
tough root of a fallen tree wedged itself between the spokes 
of the wheel and halted the whole equipage, flipping the 
wheel chair nearly upon its back. When Mario came pant- 
ing up, there lay Jake on her back like a beetle, clutching 
the chair arms with white knuckles, her legs in their stiff, 
white plaster casts sticking straight up in the air. Mirasol 
stood still, blowing through her nostrils to express her dis- 
gust and complete annoyance. 

Mario cut the ropes and lifted up the chair. Jake felt 
herself all over and decided that she was all right, but it 
was hard to convince Mario of this. Louis finally caught 
up with them so streaked with dust and tears that Jake 
tried to hug him, saying, “Don’t cry any more, Louis. Pm 
not hurt.” 

Louis looked surprised. “Tm not crying about you 1” he 
protested between sobs, “I’m crying because you pulled 
Mirasol’s tail!” 
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They had started back to the house when Eunice came 
running toward them in her fragile high-heeled sandals and 
silk stockings. There was an anxious expression on her face. 

“Are you all right?” she called as she came near. “Oh, 
Jake, are you all right?” She was almost crying. 

Could it be possible that pretty, high-and-mighty 
Eunice actually cared what happened to her little sister? 
Jake was so stunned by this idea that she could only 
answer gruffly, “Of course.” 

Eunice heaved a sigh of relief. But as soon as she realized 
that Jake was unhurt, she became conscious of the state of 
her stockings and the pebbles in her shoes. She turned 
hastily and started back to the house alone. “You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself?’ she flung back at Jake. 

Jake was ashamed. After that she would resign herself to 
the wheel chair and the limited world of the patio. 

A few weeks later her patience and Mario’s digging were 
rewarded in an unexpected way. He had brought, from the 
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mountains, a shrub for the patio. “The blooms of this 
anacahuitl will bring the hummingbirds to visit you,” he 
explained. He and Jake consulted at length, but they could 
not agree on which of two locations was the better. At last 
Mario said, “It appears that we must leave it to luck.” 

Jake was willing enough. She watched with interest as 
he marked the two locations and pointed to each in turn, 
reciting dramatically an old nursery jingle: 


“De tia marin, de do pinque 
Kiikara mékara, títere fué!” 


Where his finger pointed at the last word, Mario began to 
dig. About a foot below the surface, the spade struck 
against something with a hollow “clank!” 

“What is it?” exclaimed Jake. 

Mario was clearing away the dirt with his hands. “Just 
look!” he pointed. “See what we have found!” 

Jake, bending over, saw the rounded top of an earthen- 
ware pipe. “Oh, is that all?” she asked. “I thought it might 
be a buried treasure or something.” 

“Ahhh, señorita, but it is a treasure!” he said exultantly. 
“It is the means of bringing water to the fountain. If the 
other end of the pipe can be found near the reservoir—” 

“We'll have all the water we need for the flowers!” Jake 
cried. “And the fountain—” 

“the fountain will come alive!” finished Mario. 

That very morning Mario set out for the reservoir, tak- 
ing Mirasol and the spade. He was singing when he came 
down the mountain after dark that evening. 

“A day’s work only,” he promised Jake. 

He was as good as his word. A day’s work repaired the 
old water pipe, and the water, pure and cold from the 
mountains, gushed through it. l 

The thirsty fountain gasped, gurgled, and came to life, 
and the birds made themselves at home in the patio. 
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Share Your Ideas 


1. Have you ever been ill or handicapped in some way 
so that you were cut off from your usual activities? 
Compare your feelings in such a situation with those 
of the girl in this story. 

2. Do you think that Mario is an interesting person? 
Prepare to read from the story to prove your points. 

3. Find parts of the story that show: 


friendliness resourcefulness 
neighborliness recklessness 
kindliness steadfastness 


4. List all the Spanish words used. Beside each, write its 
meaning in English. 


The Travel Bureau 


By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


All day she sits behind a bright brass rail 
Planning proud journeyings in terms that bring 

Far places near; high-colored words that sing, 
“The Taj Mahal at.Agra,” “Kashmir’s Vale,” 
Spanning wide spaces with her clear detail, 

“Sevilla or Fiesole in spring, 

Through the fiords in June.” Her words take wing. 
She is the minstrel of the great out-trail. 


At half past five she puts her maps away, 
Pins on a gray, meek hat, and braves the sleet, 
A timid eye on traffic. Dully gray 
The house that harbors her in a gray street, 
The close, sequestered colorless retreat 
Where she was born, where she will always stay. 


Stories of Mexico 


To help you evaluate ideas 


So far you have studied major and minor ideas in rela- 

tion to paragraphs. In this unit you will read articles 
which consist of more than one paragraph. You will 

study the way in which an author organizes his material 

| into major and minor ideas for the benefit of his readers. 

| Evaluating ideas in this way is the third step in studying 

? 

? 

| 

t 


( 


the author’s plan. 

Read the following article. Then review it for major 
and minor ideas. Following this article is an outline 
showing the major and minor ideas. 


THE FLOATING GARDENS 
Xochimilco (so-chee-meal’-co) 


Xochimilco is usually called “The Floating Gardens” of 
Mexico City. The correct meaning of the Indian word is 
the “Place of the Flowers,” and this is a most suitable 
name for such an enchanting place. It is about as lovely as 
anything you will ever see. On Sundays and feast days, the 
canals are crowded with pleasure seekers, and at that time 
the place is especially beautiful because the Indians who 
sell flowers are everywhere. There are also more boats and 
people on the canals at these times than on ordinary days. 
The boats may be flat-bottomed ones that are pushed by 
Indian boys with long poles and which are popular with 
the tourists. There are also canoes that may be rented. 

In any case a boat trip through the canals is a delight. 
On the way Indian girls, half-buried in their flowers, dart 
up alongside in canoes and offer their wares for sale. They 
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make charming pictures among the flowers, squatting on 
their knees in the narrow boats and paddling as they go. 
Boats filled with musicians drift by, and Indian and Span- 
ish melodies fill the air. The natives are pure Indian types, 
and they are friendly and attractive. The whole setting is 
especially romantic. The flowers, the music, the vegetation 
and tall trees, and the picturesque Indians all make the 
Floating Gardens an enchanting place. 


There was a time when the name “Floating Gardens” 
described them perfectly. Today, however, they are just a 
series of islands among the canals which are the only re- 
maining part of what was oncea great lake. Many years ago 
the Indians of the district decided they needed some way to 
raise vegetables and flowers. They decided to make floating 
gardens for this purpose. They gathered twigs and laced 
them together until a mat was formed. These mats, which 
they covered with layers of earth, were light enough to be 
moved across the lake by oars. Plants of many kinds were 
started on them. Some of the gardens were so large that 
light huts were built upon them. Finally, as centuries 
passed, trees grew on these floating gardens. Roots 
anchored them to the bottom of the lake so that now they 
are a series of islands among canals. Today, as people 
glide through the winding canals, they can glimpse the 
natives working in delightful gardens, 
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I. The Floating Gardens of Xochimilco are one of the 
loveliest spots of Mexico, 
A. On Sundays and feast days they are visited by 
many people. 
B. On such days many Indians sell flowers there. 
C. There are many boats on the canals at these 
times. 
D. The boats may be flat-bottomed ones or canoes. 
TI. A boat trip through the canals is a delight. 
A. Charming Indian girls in canoes offer lovely 
flowers for sale. 
B. Musicians in boats drift by and fill the air with 
melodies. 
C. The natives, pure Indian types, are interesting 
and attractive. 
D. The whole setting is romantic. 
III. The Gardens were once really floating gardens, but 
today they are a series of islands among canals. 
A. Xochimilco is the only remaining part of what 
was once a great lake. 
B. The Indians covered mats with earth to make 
floating gardens for their vegetables and flowers. 
C. Finally roots from the trees and plants anchored 
the gardens so that they became islands, 


* * * 


The series of articles that follow are on other interesting 
topics about Mexico City and the vicinity, The major 
ideas and the minor ideas of each article are listed for you. 
However, they are not arranged in outline form. They are 
given to you in improper order. You are to rearrange them. 
Make an outline from the statements given. First, select 
the major ideas, and then arrange the minor ideas in the 
correct order. The exercise following the first article will 
show you what to do. 
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FIESTAS 


A “fiesta” in Mexico is always a holiday, and there are 
many kinds of fiestas. There are so many that probably 
every day is a holiday somewhere in Mexico. At times the 
fiesta is a church holiday by which a certain saint is hon- 
ored. If this is the case, the Mexicans go to church and 
decorate the saint’s statue. Pilgrims on bended knees may 
be seen bearing tall, decorated candles as they make their 
way to the shrine. At other times the fiesta may be in 
honor of some important event in Mexican history or an 
honored patriot. Many fiestas are in celebration of the 
“Name Day” of a saint. All Mexicans celebrate the name 
day of the saint for whom they are named rather than their 
own birthdays. Every Mexican, young or old, loves a 
fiesta, which means laughter and dancing, music from 
guitars, the swish of full, red skirts, and the odor of hot, 
_ tasty food. The fiestas are always colorful and delightful. 
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In the following example, the major and minor ideas 


are listed for y 


ou in improper order, 


All Mexicans love fiestas. 


2. At another time, it may honor some great 


statements 3 
given 4 
5 
6. 


man or event. 


. At times the fiesta may honor some saint. 
. They are always gay, with much color, 


music, and dancing. 


. There are many kinds of fiestas in Mexico, 


and they are always a holiday. 
Many fiestas are in celebration of the 
“Name Day” of a saint. 


In this example, the major and minor ideas are arranged 
for you in regular outline form. This is the type of outline 
you will make for the selections in this section. 


E 


outline you 
will make 
from 
statements 


B. 
Sro 
D; 
E; 


There are many kinds of fiestas in Mexico, 
and they are always a holiday. 

A. At times the fiesta may honor some 
saint. 

At another time, it may honor some 
great man or event. 

Many fiestas are in celebration of the 
“Name Day” of a saint. 

All Mexicans love fiestas. 

They are always gay, with much color, 
music, and dancing. 


* * * 


Read the following articles and arrange in correct out- 
line form the statements that follow. 


Study the Word List First 
exquisite extinct original 


adobe 
devote 


serape relic 
(also, sarape) sombreros 
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COLORFUL MARKETS OF MEXICO 


Markets in Mexico are social as well as business affairs. 
Mexicans do not go to market only to buy and sell wares. 
They go to see their friends, to gossip, and to pass the time 
of day happily and lazily. The market places have many, 
many booths. They also have many different kinds of 
goods to sell. You may find everything there from live 
chickens to the finest pottery and the most charming em- 
broideries. Fruits, flowers, jewelry, leather goods, baskets, 
and any number of other articles are displayed. Going to 
market in Mexico is really an adventure. The beautiful 
colors of the fruits and vegetables, combined with the 
exquisite work of the craftsmen of Mexico, are a joy to see. 
Many of the large markets of Mexico City spread out in 
every direction and coyer several blocks. 

In Mexico City and other large towns, every day is mar- 
ket day. Small towns, however, reserve one day a week for 
market. On this day Indians from the surrounding country 
come into town to buy and sell. A true picture of the life 
of the people can be seen at this time. Barefoot Indians on 
burros come and go. The women wear gay-colored clothes 
and carry their babies on their backs in large shawls with 
only the baby’s head showing. The men wear large som- 
breros and carry serapes. Color and gayety are everywhere. 


1. The markets have many booths and various kinds of 
goods to sell. 

2. The beautiful colors and the wonderful workmanship 
that are displayed make going to market an adven- 
ture. 

3. The people go there to see their friends as well as to 
buy things. 

4. Many large markets of Mexico City spread out in 
every direction. 
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5. In Mexico City every day is market day, but in 
smaller towns one day a week is set aside for this 
purpose. 

. On these days, one can really see how the people live. 

. Indians come to town to buy and sell. 

. Markets in Mexico City are social as well as business 
affairs. 

9. There is much gayety and color at such gatherings. 


conn 


THE AZTEC WORLD 


Moctezuma (Moc te zu’ ma) or Montezuma 
Aztec (Az’tec) Cortez (Cor tez’) 


When Cortez of Spain landed at Veracruz in 1519, he 
found a ruling tribe of Indians called Aztecs. This tribe 
was bound together into a strong and partly civilized 
nation. The kings lived in palaces and ruled with pomp and 
splendor. They were rich and knew how to protect them- 
selves from their enemies. 

The Aztecs were very skillful at making cloth, molding 
pottery, working with gold and silver, and doing various 
other things. They had a great market which was the cen- 
ter of activity in the town. Tradesmen met there and dis- 
played their wares. A great temple was situated on the 
exact site of the present Cathedral of Mexico. The Aztecs 
worshiped many gods of whom they were greatly afraid. 
They made human sacrifices in honor of these gods. Their 
wars were carried on chiefly for the purpose of securing 
captives who were used as sacrifices. Moctezuma l was 
the Aztec king, and he was ruler of most of Mexico. A 
large part of the city was built over man-made islands, 
connected by bridges strung across Lake Texcoco. For this 
reason the city was called the Venice of Mexico. Many 
relics of this Aztec civilization exist in Mexico City today, 
and they are interesting reminders of this strange past. 
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The Aztec civilization was an interesting one. 

. The kings were very rich. 

. The Aztecs were strong and partly civilized. 

. The people were very skillful at making various 

articles. 

5. Their market was a center of activity where they all 
met. 

6. A tribe of Indians called Aztecs ruled in Mexico 
when Cortez entered the country in 1519. 

7. Their wars were carried on in order to secure cap- 
tives who were used as sacrifices to the gods. 

8. They also knew how to take care of themselves in 
war. 

9. They had a great temple and worshiped many gods. 

0. The city was called the “Venice of Mexico” because 
it was built over man-made islands. 

11. Moctezuma II was their king. 


THE WIND GOD 
Quetzalcoatl (Ket’ zal koatl) 


One of the gods, considered. very important by the Az- 
tecs, was called Quetzalcoatl, or the Wind God. Because 
of the Aztec’s belief in this god, Moctezuma lost his life. 
The Wind God was a blond god, and they honored him 
greatly. According to stories handed down to the Aztecs, 
he had disappeared hundreds of years before but had 
promised to return to them. When Cortez arrived in Mex- 
ico City, this story was firmly believed, and Moctezuma 
had. no doubt that Cortez was the Wind God. For this 
reason he did not dare stop the advance of the Spaniards. 
He tried to persuade them to go away, and he sent them 
gifts. The Spaniards were determined on conquest, how- 
ever, and this only made them more greedy. Cortez had 
only a handful of men, but he was able to conquer the 
Aztecs because of their fear of the god. 


hone 
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1. Moctezuma sent Cortez gifts, but did not dare stop 
his advance because of the old belief. 
. He was a blond god, honored by the Aztecs. 
. He had disappeared hundreds of years before but 
had promised to return. 
4. Cortez had only a few men, but he was able to con- 
quer the Aztecs. 
5. When Cortez arrived, the Aztecs thought he was the 
Wind God. 


Wh 


* * * 


In the next four articles on Mexico, the major and minor 
ideas are not listed. Study each selection and then outline 
it. List the minor ideas under the major ideas. 


CHOLULA 
Cholula (Cho loo’ lah) 


Not many miles south of Mexico City is situated the 
ancient city of Cholula. It is famous as one of the oldest 
Indian settlements in America. Near it stands one of the 
most remarkable pyramids in the world. This pyramid 
gives the appearance of a natural hill, but it is constructed 
of adobe bricks. It has a base of forty-two acres, almost 
four times as large as the base of Egypt’s famous Cheops. 
Legend tells us that for twenty years this city was the home 
of the Wind God. He was supposed to have stopped there 
to teach the people during the years when he was wander- 
ing over Mexico, performing great deeds. From Cholula 
he continued to the Gulf of Mexico. From there he sent 
back four men to govern Cholula until he returned. When 
these men reached the town, according to this old story, 
they began building the mighty pyramid as a shrine to the 
Wind God who sent them. Cholula, therefore, was sacred 
to the Indians as the home of their great Wind God. 
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In spite of this legend, however, scientists say that the 
Aztecs of that time were certainly not the builders of this 
enormous pyramid. Its huge size indicates that it was occu- 
pied by various races, each of which added something to 
its size. It consists of four terraces that were once paved 
with stones. In the side of the hill, cuts have been made so 
that the adobe bricks may be seen. There is even a tunnel 
leading to the interior, showing the construction. 

When Cortez reached Cholula on his way from the sea 
to Mexico City, he was met with resistance from the Indi- 
ans. He had thousands of them massacred. At that time 
there were hundreds of temples in the old town. Cortez 
ordered a church built on the site of each of these temples. 
It has been said that in Cholula there is a Christian church 
for every day of the year. In that case there would be three 
hundred and sixty-five. This is doubtful, but visitors in the 
town cannot help but see that almost every hill in the 
countryside has its church. The church of the Virgin of Los 
Remedios is situated at the top of the great pyramid, and 
to it each year come many pilgrims, just as centuries ago 
many came to worship at the shrine of the Wind God. 


Outline the major and minor ideas of this story. 
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CHRISTMAS IN MEXICO 


Posada (po sah’ dah) 
Piñata (pen nyah’ tah) Olla (oh’ lya) 


Christmas is a season of much gayety in Mexico. Unlike 
Christmas in the United States, there is no Santa Claus and 
no trees are lighted. Yet even without these things, the 
Mexicans have a very gay time and a long season of festiv- 
ity. There are nine nights of festivities before Christmas 
arrives. They are based on the story of the search of Joseph 
and Mary for a shelter in which the Christ Child might be 
born. These posadas are held in churches, and they mean 
“asking for lodging.” Groups of people form a procession 
on the outside of the church. The church represents the 
inn. The group in the procession, headed by four people 
who carry a platform upon which are statues of Joseph and 
Mary, march around the church, singing. At the door of 
the church, they knock and ask admission. For eight 
nights they are refused, but on the ninth night, Christmas 
Eve, they are admitted. The statues are carried to the altar, 
and there is more singing and praying in the church. Here 
are the songs they sing: 

The pilgrims sing: 
In the name of Heaven 
We beg lodging. 
My beloved wife 
Is weary. 
The people inside answer: 
This is no inn. 
Go away. 
We dare not open; 
We are afraid of thieves. 
The pilgrims sing: 
We are so tired, 
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We have come from Nazareth; 
Please open, my beloved wife 
Is weary. 
The people inside answer: 
Please go away 
And stop bothering us. 
Or the master may come 
And drive you away with sticks. 
The pilgrims sing: 
My beloved wife is Mary, 
The Queen of Heaven. 
She will be mother of 
The Holy Child. 
The people inside answer: 
Come in, holy pilgrims, 
Holy pilgrims 
Come into this humble dwelling, 
Come into our hearts. 
This night is one of joy, 
Of joy. 
For here beneath our roof 
We shelter the Mother of God. 


Posadas are also held in the cities, and there they offer 
an excuse for parties and merrymaking. The guests at the 
parties are supposed to be pilgrims who, with candles in 
their hands, circle the homes, singing hymns. If a posada is 
held in a home, the host may possibly provide a cake for 
the guests. When the cake is cut, in one of the slices there 
may be found a baby doll. This is supposed to represent 
the Christ Child, and the person who gets this piece must 
have the posada at his house the next night. These cus- 
toms connected with the posadas are quaint and interesting. 

Another interesting feature of Christmas is the pifata. In 
churches and in homes there is always a piñata. This is a 
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clay jar, gayly decorated and filled with goodies. The 
Mexicans call the jars olas. They are the vessels in which 
most Mexicans make soup. Cracked ollas are saved for 
making pifiatas for the children at Christmas. The decora- 
tions may make the jar look like a gay dancing lady, or a 
ship, or a monkey, or any such thing that children enjoy. 
They are filled with candies, peanuts, small toys, and even 
contain some pennies. After they are finished, they are 
hung on a string high in the air above the heads of the 
children. The children are then blindfolded and given a 
stick with which to reach up and try to break the jar. 
There is much laughter and merrymaking at this time, of 
course, for the blindfolded children make many strange 
moves toward the jar which they cannot see. When it is 
finally broken, the goodies scatter on the floor, and there 
is a scramble for them by all the children. 


Outline the major and minor ideas of this story. 


THE CHINA POBLANA COSTUME 
China Poblana (Che’ na Po bla’ na) 


It is interesting to know that a Chinese girl originated 
the national dress of Mexican women. She was a princess 
brought over from the Orient to Mexico. Later she was 
captured and sold to a Spanish sailor. He took her to 
Puebla, a city not far from Mexico City, and placed her in 
the care of a Mexican couple. She was taught to be a 
Christian, and she became so good that she gave away all 
her possessions and devoted her life to the care of the 
needy. The people of Puebla loved her very much, and be- 
cause she had come to Puebla from China, they called her 
the “Puebla China Girl,” or the “China Poblana.” She 
made herself a simple costume to be worn when she went 
out to help people. The skirt, red with a green stripe, was 
very full. The blouse was white, embroidered with roses. 
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At the little Chinese girl’s death, the dress was preserved 
and later became the foundation or pattern of the Mexican 
women’s national costume. The original can still be seen in 
the museum at Puebla. It is, of course, moth-eaten and 
shabby now, but it is an interesting reminder of the little 
princess from China. 


Outline the major and minor ideas of this story. 
MOUNTAINS OF MEXICO 


Popocatépetl (Po po ka tay’ petl) 
Ixtaccthuatl (Eex ta see’ watl) Orizaba (O ree sa’ ba) 


There are many wonderful mountains in Mexico, but the 
Peak of Orizaba in the state of Veracruz is one of the 
greatest mountains in the world. An extinct volcano, it 
rises sharply from the plain to a height of over eighteen 
thousand feet. During all of recorded history, its upper 
sections have never been free of snow. It is the highest peak 
in Mexico, and the second highest in North America. For 
several reasons it is called the Star Mountain. From a cer- 
tain point on the highway near the peak, the snow forma- 
tions on the summit resemble a star. The name “Mountain 
of the Star” also refers to one of the legends about the 
Aztec Wind God. There are several tales about what hap- 
pened to him after he left Cholula for the coast. One story 
tells that he died and his body was taken to the Peak of 
Orizaba. Here it was supposed to have been burned and 
his spirit returned to heaven. 

The Twin Volcanoes of Mexico are also unbelievably 
* lovely. On clear days the clouds that usually hover over 
Mexico City frequently lift. At these times, from the roofs 
of the city it is possible to see the outline of the snow that 
covers the tops of these mountains, Popocatépetl and 
Ixtaccihuatl. Shorter and easier names for these twin 
mountains are Popo and the Sleeping Woman. Popo is 
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probably the third highest peak in North America. Mex- 
icans say it is the safety valve of the Valley of Mexico. 
Many of the mountains around this valley were once active 
volcanoes. Popo has been inactive since 1921, but it still 
smokes at times. Mexicans believe it to be an outlet for the 
gases of the other volcanoes as well as for itself. They be- 
lieve that if Popo did not smoulder and smoke at times, 
these gases might cause other, outbursts. The Sleeping 
Woman is lower than its sister mountain which towers 
close by. Together they are a beautiful and impressive 
sight. The Indians called this mountain the “Sleeping 
Woman” because the three peaks on the top make an out- 
line of the body of a woman sleeping. 


Outline the major and minor ideas of this story. 
THE WORLD’S NEWEST VOLCANO 


} To help you check your comprehension 

Did you know that a volcano was born on the North 
} 

) 


| 


l 
) 
§ 


American continent just a few years ago? You will find 
the story of our youngest volcano very exciting. 
Remember to concentrate as you read. 


Study the Word List First 


molten lava muffled 
spectacle eruption lull 
Pronunciations 
Michoacan Meesh o ah kahn’ 
Uruapan Ooh roo ah pahn’ 
Paricutin Pahr ee’ koo teen 
Dionisio De o nee’ se oh 
Morelia Mo ray’ le ah 


When we hear the term “volcano,” we usually think of 
a mountain. We almost always feel that it is a mountain. 
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spouting red-hot rocks, steam, and molten lava. It is true 
that all volcanoes of today are mountains, but a mountain 
is not the basis of a volcano. That is, a volcano has not 
always been a mountain. 

It is possible for any crack or passage near the surface 
of the earth, through which the materials of a volcano 
escape, to become a volcano. Many volcanic mountains 
have been formed by the throwing out of molten rock and 
steam through a crack or an opening of any kind. Around 
the opening a cone is formed. As the matter continues to 
be thrown out, it solidifies, and this cone becomes bigger 
and bigger until finally a mountain is formed. 

In addition to the base or bottom of the mountain and 
the cone that grows from the base as a result of continued 
explosions, there is the crater, or opening at the top. This 
opening might be called the vent or the chimney, because 
it is through it that the gas, steam, and rocks escape. 

Although volcanic eruptions have caused great destruc- 
tion and even catastrophe, they have proved beneficial in 
some respects. In certain countries volcanic steam has been 
harnessed for heat and power. In others, hot springs are 
utilized for medicinal and bathing purposes. Some of the 
materials thrown off by these eruptions are used for con- 
struction and building materials. 

There is one man living today who saw a volcano come 
into existence. He is a Mexican peon named Dionisio who 
lives in the beautiful state of Michoacan, Mexico. Dionisio 
saw this happen on a flat plain in his own cornfield, about 
one hundred and eighty miles west of Mexico City near the 
town of Uruapan. 

Several days before this wonderful spectacle took place, 
queer things occurred on the farm of this peon. For some 
time he had noticed a spot in the field that seemed hot 
against his feet. There had been slight tremblings of the 
earth in the vicinity. Late in the afternoon of February 20, 


- 
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1943, as Dionisio was waiting for his wife who had gone to 
(ill the water jugs, he suddenly noticed that part of his field 
was smoking. As he gazed in wonder at this unbelievable 
sight, he heard a noise that sounded like an explosion. 

Suddenly fire sprang from the ground. He was so terri- 
fied that he knelt down and prayed, because he thought 
the end of the world had arrived. The prayer gave him 
the courage to race across the field to find his wife. By the 
time he had shown her the cornfield that was spouting fire, 
they could feel a violent shaking of the earth. Huge rocks 
began flying high into the air. The whole field seemed to 
blow up. 


Dionisio and his wife, in their fright, rushed to the vil- 
lage of Paricutin, only two miles distant, to tell the Priest 
what had happened, The Priest called for help in removing 
the sacred images of the Saints from the church, as he 
thought the village would be destroyed. 

All that night the people watched the volcano. Flames 
shot upward, and hot stones were hurled hundreds of feet 
into the air. The ground shook, and the noise sounded like 
the rumble of cannon, By the next day the cone had grown 
into a mound. By the third day it was estimated to be one 
hundred feet high, and exploding at regular intervals of 
from three to five seconds. Smoke rose to a great height, 
and rocks at times flew thousands of feet into the air. It 
was not until the third day that a stream of white-hot lava 
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poured out of the crater and slowly turned to red. It was 
almost two hundred feet wide and destroyed everything in 
its path. ‘ 

By August, 1943, Paricutin Volcano had reached a 
height of several thousand feet. At times, since that day in 
February, there has been a lull in the eruptions. Always, 
however, the explosions have started again. In the summer 
of 1943, no one was able to say when it would stop erupt- 
ing. All vegetation is now dead and the countryside is 
buried under lava, rock, and ashes. The crops withered 
even fifty miles away, and only the very sturdiest trees sur- 
vived. The Mexican Government has done everything pos- 
sible to help the natives move away from this area to 
places where they can again raise crops. 

To see the volcano, tourists go from Mexico City to 
Morelia, and then to Uruapan, twenty miles from the vol- 
cano. This town was once called the “Vale of Flowers,” 
but today it is almost ruined from lava and volcanic dust. 
The road from there to Paricutin is rough, and the last few 
miles must be made on the backs of mules or horses. Natu- 
rally spectators are kept within a safe distance from the 
growing mountain. The fireworks from the volcano at 
night, however, make the trip worth-while. And who 
would want to miss seeing a volcanic mountain in the 
making! 


Check Yourself 


See how well you remember the details of this story. The 
test will be in two parts. Number your paper from one to 
ten. For Part I of the test, divide the story and make a 
suitable statement of the major idea of each part. Write the 
statement of the major idea of the first part after 1 on your 
paper. Then write the statement of the major idea of the 
second part after 2, 
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Part I 


Part II 


In Part IT you are given eight incomplete statements. 
Following each statement are three possible answers. 
After the numbers 3 to 10 on your paper, write the 
letter of the correct answer for each statement. 


3 


10, 


The article indicates or tells that all volcanoes start 
(a) from a mountain throwing out rocks and lava. 
(b) from a cornfield, (c) from pressure of gas on rock 
under the earth which causes an explosion. 


. The vent or chimney of a volcano is called the (a) 


base, (b) crater, (c) cone. 


. Before the eruption of the new volcano, the Mexican 


peon noticed (a) a great deal of rain, (b) slight trem- 
bling of the earth, (c) very bad crops for several 
years. 


. When the volcano began, Dionisio and his wife felt 


(a) happy to own a volcano, (b) angry, (c) terrified. 


. On the (a) third, (b) sixth, (c) first day, lava poured 


forth from the crater. 


_ In the summer of 1943 it was possible for (a) every- 


one, (b) no one, (c) the scientists, to tell when it 
would stop erupting. 


. The volcano has caused much suffering to (a) the 


tourists, (b) the Mexican Government, (c) the farm- 


ers of the district. 
Tourists are (a) not allowed to see the volcano, (b) 
allowed to go only to Paricutin, (c) kept within a 


safe distance of the volcano. 
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“Legends of Mexico 


Read the following stories for enjoyment. Each stor: 
will give you a better understanding of our neighbo: 
south of the Rio Grande. 


THE LEGEND OF POPOCATEPETL AND 
IXTACCIHUATL 


Mexico might well be called the “land of myths and 
legends.” Every mountain, every city, every old church or 
monastery carries with it some delightful story that has 
been handed down from the past. There is no myth morc 
charming than the one about Popo and the Sleeping 
Woman, the twin volcanoes of Mexico, 

Popo, so the legend goes, was an Aztec warrior. The 
Sleeping Woman was the daughter of an Aztec Emperor, 
and these two loved each other very much. The Emperor, 
however, was growing old, and he was so beset by his enc- 
mies that he did not know how to protect himself. At last 
he thought of a plan. He decided to offer the hand of his 
lovely daughter to the warrior who could defeat his foes. 

Popo, of course, went to war with the others, and the 
princess waited anxiously for his return. She was certain 
he would be victorious. The enemies of the Emperor were 
strong, however, and the battle continued for a long time. 
The warriors were also jealous of each other, for each of 
them wanted the beautiful princess for his bride, They were 
so jealous that at times they fought among themselves 
rather than against the Emperor’s enemies. They were es- 
pecially jealous of Popo since they knew the princess loved 
him and awaited his return. Very cunningly and deceitfully, 
therefore, they sent word to her that he was dead. When 
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the princess heard this news, she was completely overcome, 
Her sorrow made her ill. She refused to be consoled by 
anyone, and one day she went out into the forest to a spot 
where she had often met Popo. There she died. 

Popo finally returned victoriously from the wars, but his 
triumph turned to grief when he found that his princess 
was dead, He decided to build a great mountain on the spot 
where she had died. On the top of this mountain he placed 
the body of his beloved. He also built another mountain 
close by, but even higher than the first. On this second 
mountain, an active volcano, Popo stationed himself, 
promising that this should serve as an eternal funeral 
torch as he watched over the body of his beloved. Even 
today Popo smokes at times, and this shows that he has 
not forgotten, but still stands guard over her sleep. 


THE STORY OF OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE 


Guadalupe (Wad a loop’ e) 
Tepeyac (Tay pay’ ack) Juan Diego (Hwahn De ay’ go) 


The Shrine of the Virgin of Guadalupe is Mexico’s most 
sacred spot, and the story of the Miraculous Lady is an 
interesting one. The events, according to the legend, took 
place at Tepeyac Hill, about three and one half miles 
northeast of the present capital. In the year 1531 there 
lived not far from this hill a simple Indian boy, Juan Diego. 
He had shortly before become a Christian. One morning in 
the early dawn, Juan was crossing the hill to attend Mass 
at a near-by village. As he climbed the hill, all at once he 
heard sweet music. Juan was surprised at this, but he was 
soon to be more surprised. When he looked to see from 
where the music came, he saw a shining white cloud, sur- 
rounded by a rainbow. And then, to his amazement, inside 
the cloud he saw a woman whose skin was as brown as his 
own. She spoke to him in a sweet yoice and in his own 
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Indian language. She said that she was the Virgin Mary. 


She told Juan that she wished that a church be built on the 
spot on which she was standing. She promised that if this 
was done, she would grant special favors to those who 
asked them of her in times of need. She told Juan to hasten 
to the bishop in Mexico City to give him her message. 

Juan hurried to the city and was finally allowed to see 
the bishop. He listened kindly to Juan, but thinking it 
might all be a dream, dismissed him, saying that he would 
give it further thought. Juan, therefore, returned to the hill 
to tell the lady that he had failed in his mission. There 
again he saw the cloud and the rainbow, and in its center, 
the beautiful brown-skinned lady. She told him to return 
again to the bishop and once more tell her story. The next 
day, when Juan reached the bishop, he spoke with such 
deep feeling that he received more attention. The bishop 
told Juan to return to the hill and bring back some sign by 
which he might know who the lady was. Juan, therefore, 
returned and told the Virgin what the bishop had com- 
manded, She instructed him to come again the next day. 

When Juan reached his home that night, he found that 
his uncle had become very ill. Early the next morning he 
set out to find a priest, for he feared his uncle would die. As 
Juan approached the hill of Tepeyac, he grew afraid be- 
cause he knew that he had promised the Virgin to meet her 
there. Remembering this, he took another path, but sud- 
denly the lady appeared to him again. 

Juan was frightened and fell to his knees. She told him 
not to be afraid, that his uncle was already well. She sent 
him to the top of the hill to gather some roses. He found 
that where it had always before been barren, now beautiful 
roses were blooming. He gathered them in his coarse 
mantle, or rilma, and carried them back to the lady. She 
held them in her hands for a moment. Then she gave them 
back to him and told him to take them to the bishop. 
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When Juan arrived at the capital, the bishop admitted 
him. Juan opened his tilma and found a miracle had oc- 
curred. A figure of the Virgin was painted upon the coarse 
mantle. At this wonderful sight they believed Juan. 

The bishop then placed the wonderful tilma in his private 
chapel. On the following day he went with Juan to Tepeyac 
Hill in order that the boy might point out the spot where 
the shrine should be built. And it is on this spot that the 
famous church of Guadalupe stands today. Above the 
main altar hangs this holiest painting in all Mexico, Artists 
have been unable to decide how the famous picture was 
made. To the Mexican, the brown-skinned lady is his 
special saint, and her story is dear to his heart. 


NARCISO, THE MEXICAN BOY HERO 
By J. A. Rickard 


Narciso Garcia Mendoza (Nahr ce’ so Gar ci’ ah 
Men do’ za) 
Cuautla (Cwah oot’ lah) Morelos (Mo ray’ los) 


} Some of the world’s great heroes have been boys. Al- 
i most every nation has one or more of these heroes who 
i at a very early age found an opportunity to demonstrate 
? 
{ 
N 
i 


courage. : 
Mexico has such a boy hero, and his deed of bravery 
was in battle. That makes him all the more interesting, 


for boys do not usually go to wat. 


More than a century ago Narciso Garcia Mendoza 
lived in the city of Cuautla, about seventy miles from 
Mexico City. Narciso’s little, red-roofed, squatty, gray 
home was set in the midst of a citrus and fig orchard on 
the edge of town. , 

The brown-skinned boy helped his father gather fruit 
when it was ripe. Sometimes he went along to one of the 
town plazas, or market places, to sell the fruit. In the 
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spring Narciso worked in the corn patch with his father. 
When the corn was dried, he helped his mother make pan- 
cakes, or tortillas, over charcoal fires. 

When Narciso was ten years, old, he heard his parents 
and their friends talking about war. The boy did not under- 
stand all that was said, but he did know that Spain was 
ruling his country. It seemed that the Mexicans did not 
like the Spanish rule. They wanted to be free from Spain 
and have their own government. 

When Spain refused to let the Mexicans have their own 
government, the latter rebelled. The Mexicans raised an 
army and had their own leaders and rulers. Narciso knew 
one of these men, the good Morelos, for he had been in 
their home. Narciso’s father was a soldier under Morelos. 

In the second year of the war the fighting came nearer 
and nearer Narciso’s city. One day his father came home 
with a sober face. He told his wife and son that the enemy 
was marching on the town. They would barely have time 
to get away before the fighting began. 

“We will stay here and defend our home,” replied Nar- 
ciso’s mother, and there they stayed. 

When the Spanish army attacked Cuautla, all the people 
helped defend their town. Even little Narciso, though he 
was too young to fight, did his part. He carried water and 
food to the soldiers and ran errands for them. 

The battle had been going on for ten days when one 
morning the Spanish made a fierce attack. For more than 
six hours the fighting raged back and forth across the plaza 
and in the streets near by. Narciso, who had brought some 
tortillas to his father, could not even get back home, so 
he remained beside his father. 

Suddenly the Mexican soldiers heard a cry, “The Span- 
ish have taken the plaza! They have taken the plaza!” 

; It was proved afterward that this was a false alarm, but 
it caused the Mexican soldiers to lose courage. Up one of 
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the streets they fled. So fast did they leave that they did not 
take with them a large loaded cannon that stood in the 
middle of the street. It was ready to be fired and was even 
pointed toward the enemy. : 

When the Spanish soldiers saw this cannon, they hur- 
ried forward to capture it. Everyone knew that if they 
turned it on the Mexicans, it would kill many of them. 

But the Spanish soldiers never took the cannon, for as 
they came nearer, Narciso darted out from the Mexican 
lines! “Catch my boy! He will be killed!” shouted Narciso’s 
father. A Mexican soldier ran after the boy and grabbed at 


(eee 


him. He caught Narciso’s clothes for a moment, but Nar- 
ciso slipped away and kept running toward the cannon. 
During all this time guns were firing, and bullets were 
thick in the air around the boy. But he did not stop for 
a second. , 

Reaching the huge cannon just ahead of the Spanish 
soldiers, he touched a match to the proper place. 

There was a loud roar as the cannon spouted flame. A 
large hole was torn in the Spanish ranks, and their troops 
fell back in alarm, The Mexicans now rushed forward and 
drove them away. 

Thus, the patriot army was saved through the bravery 
of Narciso, the Mexican boy hero, and within several 
years Mexico won her complete freedom from Spain. 
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Share Your Ideas and Experiences 


1. 


What features of these stories classify them as leg- 
ends? What other interesting stories and legends of 
Mexico have you read? Tell where you read or heard 
them and outline their most interesting points. 


. Discuss the features of early American legends such 


as Rip Van Winkle, by Washington Irving, Coro 
nado’s Children, by Frank Dobie, Indian legends, 
and others which you know. Compare these legends 
with those of Mexico. 


. Collect postcards and photographs of Mexico. Group 


them on the bulletin board according to the types of 
life they represent. 


. Arrange an exhibit of souvenirs and materials from 


Mexico. Find out from what part of Mexico each 
article came and label it. Invite another class to see 
the exhibit. 


. Invite some person who has recently visited Mexico 


to tell the class what he saw and did there. 


. Have a member of the class write for a collection of 


travel folders. Then organize a travel bureau and 
induce other members to plan a vacation in Mexico. 


. Several groups might dramatize short colorful scenes 


from Mexican history. The following are examples: 


Scenes from Our Lady of Guadalupe: 
. The first appearance of the Virgin to Juan. 
. Juan’s first visit to the Bishop. 

. The second appearance of the Virgin to Juan. 
. Juan’s second trip to the Bishop when he is 
directed to obtain some sign from the Virgin. 
e. The third appearance of the Virgin to Juan and 
the picking of the roses from the barren hill. 

f. Juan’s third visit to the Bishop and the appear- 

ance of the miraculous picture upon his tilma. 
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A Pinata for Pepita 
By Delia Goetz 


Pepita, whose home was in Mexico, was visiting her 
grandmother in the United States. Everything went 
| along very well until Pepita stated that she wanted a 
piñata for Christmas. The people of Willowville wished 
to make Pepita happy, but they knew nothing about 

} piñatas. However, on Christmas Eve they all had a big 
surprise, 


| 


Tt was Christmas Eve. In the tiny town of Willowville, 
so small that it isn’t even a dot on the map, everyone had 
been up since early morning. For days now, the Christmas 
tree had stood straight and tall in the center of the town. 
The tinsel and bright balls sparkled in the sunshine, and by 
night the many lights twinkled like fireflies. 

Although Willowville was a tiny town, it was one of the 
best possible places to spend Christmas. This was because 
everyone tried to make everyone else happy—a very good 
way to celebrate Christmas. Instead of having Christmas 
by themselves, all of the people had it together around the 
great tree in the center of town. é 

Although the tree was finer than usual this year and 
the decorations gayer, people were not really happy in 
Willowville on the day before Christmas. It was all be- 
cause of Grandma Ward’s granddaughter, Pepita. When 
she came to stay with her grandmother a few weeks earlier, 
everyone agreed that she must have a very happy Christ- 
mas, Grandchildren weren’t unusual in Willowville at 
Christmas time, but she was an unusual grandchild. 
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First of all, there wasn’t another grandchild named 
Pepita. It wasn’t that she looked so different from other 
grandchildren, except that her eyes were very dark and her 
hair as black as shiny coal. The thing that made Pepita 
different was that she could speak very little English. Her 
mother, whom everyone remembered as Emily Ward, had 
taught her some English, but because Pepita lived in Mex- 
ico, she had always spoken Spanish. 

Pepita liked to talk, and people liked to talk to her. 
Sometimes she spoke in faltering English, but usually she 
spoke Spanish. Mostly people could guess what she meant, 
and that made them feel as though they could speak Span- 
ish, too. When anyone said “Good morning,” Pepita some- 
times said, “Good morning,” but just as often she said, 
“Buenos dias,” which is Spanish for the same thing. When 
she went into Mr. Green’s grocery and said, “I would like 
some dulces,” Grocer Green knew that she wanted candy. 
When she thanked him, she might say, “Gracias,” or she 
might say, “Thank you.” 

Everything went along very well, with Pepita speaking 
first one language, then another, until the day when Grand- 
ma Ward asked what she wanted for Christmas. “A 
pinata,” Pepita answered promptly. 

“Ts that a doll?” asked her grandmother. 

“No, it’s just a piñata,” said Pepita. 

“How big is it?” asked Grandmother. 

“Very big,” said Pepita, “but it could be little, too.” 
This naturally confused her grandmother. 

Soon everyone tried to find out what a piñata was. 

“What color is a piñata?” asked Mrs. Dean the next 
time she saw Pepita. “ Muchos colores,” said Pepita. And 
although Mrs. Dean knew she meant “many colors, it 
didn’t help her to know what a piñata was. 

“Is a piñata candy?” asked Grocer Green the next time 
Pepita went to his store. 
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“Some of it is,” said Pepita. 

“What is the rest of it?” he asked. 

“Surprises,” said Pepita, and Grocer Green was as 
puzzled as the others. 

Then Miss Perkins, the librarian, who knew more un- 
usual words than anyone in Willowville, suddenly had an 
idea. “I think she means a pineapple,” she said. “I am sure 
that’s what it is. Piñata sounds like pineapple!” Everyone 
was happy until Pepita was shown a picture of a pineapple. 
She looked at it carefully while everyone waited. Then she 
said, “Does it contain nuts, too?” Then they were right 
back where they had started. 

When Pepita attended the Christmas party at school, 
the children asked her about the piñata. “Could we play 
with it?” asked Dorothy. 

“Yes, you can have all of the dolls in it,” promised 
Pepita generously. To Freddy she promised all of the 
automobiles and trucks. “There might be animals, too,” 
she said, and they all tried to think what could be big or 
little, have many colors, and contain nuts and dolls and 
animals and automobiles and trucks. Wherever people 
stopped to talk in Willowville, they asked the same thing, 
“Have they found a pinata for Pepita?” The answer was 
always no. 

That was why people were not as happy as usual, for 
they didn’t want Pepita to be disappointed on her first 
Christmas in Willowville. 

Shortly after lunch, a very surprising thing happened. 
The fast train that usually sped through the tiny town with 
only a hoarse whistle of warning slowed down and actually 
stopped. Everyone looked to see who would get off, but 
no one did. Instead, the brakeman handed down an enor- 
mous box, and on it was Pepita’s name. Old Mr. Pipps, 
the station agent, hustled over to Grandma Ward's with 
the box, and everyone on the street followed him. 
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When Grandma Ward opened the box, there was a big, 
bright green and blue parrot. It was made of clay, and was 
many times larger and much heavier than a real one. 

“What is it?” asked Grandma Ward. 

“Its a pinata,” said Pepita, dancing around the box. 

“What do you do with it?” everyone asked together. 

“You break it,” answered Pepita. 

They shook their heads and thought that surely she was 
wrong about that. Everyone in Willowville was excited 
They asked one another, “Did you hear? Pepita has + 
pinata.” 

When Grandma took a better look at the piñata, she 
found a note tucked under the wing of the parrot. It was 
from Pepita’s mother and father in Mexico. The note told 
Grandma Ward just what to do about a piñata. That night 
right after supper, everyone hurried over to Grandma 
Ward’s house. There was the piñata hanging from a wire 
strung across the dining room. The guests stood around in 
a circle. 

Grandma Ward tied a scarf around Pepita’s eyes, and 
told her to point to someone. It was a little like playing 
“pin the tail on the donkey.” 

Pepita pointed straight ahead and right at Grocer Green. 
Grandma Ward took the blindfold from Pepita’s eyes and 
tied it over Grocer Green’s eyes. Then she handed him a 
long stick and told him to see if he could hit the piñata. He 
drew back the stick as though he were going to bat a ball. 
He struck so fast and so hard that the others had to dodge 
quickly to keep out of his way. He just missed the window 
and hit the wall with a thud, but never once came near 
the piñata. 

Miss Perkins tried next. Grandma Ward was ready to 
tie the blindfold around her eyes when Miss Perkins re- 
membered that she had on her best pair of spectacles. She 
took them off and had the blindfold tied on. Just then Mr. 
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Pipps started to cross the room, and Miss Perkins hit him 
right on the back, but not very hard. Then, because she 
was afraid of hitting someone else, she hardly tried at all; 
and, of course, she didn’t hit the piñata. Mr. Pipps and 
Mrs. Dean didn’t have any better luck, and neither did any 
of the others. 

Finally it was Dorothy’s turn to try to hit the piñata. 
She stood near it without moving, even when the stick 
went swishing through the air without striking anything. 
She waited a minute, took a firm hold on the stick with 
both hands, and then struck out as hard as she could. 
There was the sound of tearing paper and breaking pot- 
tery, and a shower of many things falling from the piñata. 
Peanuts and candy hit Mr. Pipps’s bald head and bounced 
off. A tiny bright red automobile struck Freddy’s shoul- 
der. Soon everyone, young and old, was scrambling to 
pick up the candy and nuts and toys that fell from the 
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piñata. Such laughing and shouting and pushing until t 
nuts and toys and every last piece of candy had been 


picked up! Dorothy snatched the blindfold from her eyes 


in time to get two little dolls. 

When they replaced the chairs and the sofa and s: 
down, they looked at Grandma Ward, and all burst into 
shouts of laughter. For there, perched high in the knot 


hair on top of her head, was a tiny toy monkey with very 


bright eyes. She took it out carefully and gave it to Pepit 


After they had eaten all of the good things from the 


piñata and the big chocolate cake which Grandma Warc 
brought out, they got ready to go home. To some of then 
Pepita said, “Buenas noches,” and to some she said, “Good 
night,” but it all meant the same thing. 


That night everyone in Willowville was happy, because 


there had been a piñata for Pepita. 


Share Your Ideas 


1. Read aloud parts of the story that prove that the 
people of Willowville were kind and obliging. 

2. Explain how the problem of finding a piñata for 
Pepita was solved. 

3. Do you think you would like to have a piñata for 
Christmas? Why? 


Make Your Vocabulary Grow 


I. On page 217, you were shown how the dictionary aids 
you in pronouncing vowels by the use of diacritical mark- 
ings. The dictionary also gives you help in pronouncing 
consonants. Some consonants have only one sound. 
Others, however, have various sounds as ¢ in come, and 
c in city; as g in God, and g in giant. The pronunciation of 
such consonants is shown in the dictionary by respelling 
the word (the second word, in parentheses). Such words 
appear somewhat like this: city (sit i); giant (ji ant). 
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By using your dictionary, show the pronunciations of 
the following words. Indicate the diacritical markings, the 
correct accent, and respell them where necessary. The first 
line of your paper should look like this: 


Words Pronunciation 

1. cede sēd 
Word List 

1. cede 8. count 

2. gentle 9. decent 

3. general 10. crude 

4. cotton 11. flimsy 

5. decoy 12. artificial 

6. refuge 13. chef 

7. obscure 14. disaster 


II. The following list of words was taken from the 
stories on Mexico. Find them in the dictionary and copy 
the pronunciations and meanings beside each word. 


enchanting smoulder 

pomp unbelievable 

festivity terrace 

series glide 

impressive pyramid 
Select Good Books 


You can cover a great deal of country in books. 
ANDREW LANG 


The books in the following list have been greatly enjoyed by many 
children who have an interest in this southern neighbor of ours: 


Mexico, by Burton Holmes 
This volume is one of a series of travel stories. It contains a vast 
amount of informational material on Mexico. The reader is given an 
accurate account of the history, customs, and lives of the people of 
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this country. The numerous and excellent illustrations add to the vivid- 
ness of the book. It is written so interestingly that readers feel they 
have “seen” Mexico with the author. 


Let’s READ Apout MEXICO, by Stella Burke May 
This new edition of My Neighbor Mexico is even lovelier than the 
original. The book is a combination of travel, history, geography, and 
adventure. Drawings as well as photographs enhance its value. Easy 
and interesting reading, and large print make the book attractive to all. 


JUAN AND JUANITA, by Frances Courtney Baker 


The events of this story took place during the period when Texas and 
Mexico were the hunting grounds of Comanche Indians. Juan and 
Juanita, Mexican children, were captured by Comanches and taken 
into Texas to the Llanos Estacados (Panhandle). They lived in captiv- 
ity for four years but finally escaped. Their adventures, as they trav- 
eled through more than 300 miles of wilderness to the frontier of 
Texas, make exciting reading. They were finally restored to their 
mother in Mexico. The fact that the essential happenings of the story 
are true enhances its interest. 


Two YOUNG AMERICANS IN Mexico, by Dorothy Durbin Decatur 


The events of this story are centered around Jimmie and Harriet 
Stewart during the ten months they spent in Mexico, Throughout this 
period, the children and their parents lived with the family of Rafael 
Dominguez, whose house they called a “palace.” Don Rafael did 
everything possible to show them his beloved Mexico, and through 
his eyes, the reader learns to know the things that make Mexico dear 
to its people and of interest to people of other nationalities. 


Tue OLD AZTEC Story TELLER, by J. A. Rickard 


This collection of stories from Mexico is simply and beautifully retold. 
Most of them are about magic, fairies, and princesses. One of them, 
“Narciso, the Mexican Boy Hero,” is based on history. All of the 
stories are easy and delightful reading. It is a thin book that can be 
comfortably carried. You will remember the stories for a long time. 


An AMERICAN FAMILY VISITS THE AMERICAS, by Olive McClintie 
Johnston 


This is a travel book that is more like a good story than a presentation 
of facts. Jean and Jack become interested in Latin America through a 
visit to the Pan American Union Building in Washington, D. C. Their 
father tells them it is really the “House of Friendship.” Soon after- 
wards, with their parents, they visit Mexico. There they enjoy the 
strange customs and interesting things to be seen. Beautiful marginal 
illustrations are a part of the reading. 
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Sports and Hobbies 


Left-Half Hero 


By Theodore J. Roemer 


) From the title, you can tell that this is a story about 

l football. Before you read the story, have one of the boys 

y draw a gridiron on the blackboard. Number the yard 
lines, Show a team’s positions—ends, center, tackles, 
guards, backfield. Have another member of the class ex- 
plain the game of football. 


Do you understand the following football terms? 


punt blocker lettering 

varsity blocking back kickoff 

blocking pads drop kick number of downs 
scrimmage kick the point squad 
touchdowns quarter first and ten 


Tippy Day moved down the corridor of the gym to the 
football locker rooms just the way a miniature General 
Grant tank would take an enemy position—jaw stuck out 
and up, stocky arms swinging, a grin on his cherubic face. 

Tippy’s grin, through fair weather and foul, was as 
much a part of him as were his hands and feet. This was 
his first day at Regal Prep where he was treading new 
territory. 

He saw Nic Morgan and recognized the football captain 
from the school’s yearbook. “Hello, Cap,” he shouted. 
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He noticed that everybody looked up when he banged 
into the locker room, and his grin widened. “Hello, Coac! 
West,” he said, as he approached the supply cage. “May 1 
have a suit? Tippy Day, sophomore, 154 pounds, back 
field. Played at West High last year.” 

The coach looked at the youth a moment and noddec 
his consent. There was a slight smile on his lips. Tipp: 
noticed his eyes flicker toward the door through which 
Captain Nic Morgan and other seniors were entering. 

Tippy grinned. “Thanks.” He gathered his football tog: 
and moved briskly to the nearest bench. 

The seniors who had heard the question and its answer 
walked forward. 

“Day, hm-m?” Nic Morgan’s amused voice came from 
above Tippy. “Any relation to Joe Day, an alumnus?” Joc 
Day was a Regal Prep hero. Singlehanded, he’d beaten 
Valley High three years straight. There was a big picture 
of him in the trophy room. 

“My uncle,” Tippy chirped. Then he shattered the al- 
most reverent hush that had followed with a quick, “That’s 
how he happened to send me here. I was a fair player at 
West High, and he wanted a member of the Day clan to 
come back to Regal for the team. My pop doesn’t have any 
money—there are ten of us kids—and when he offered to 
send me—well, here I am.” He grinned and expertly pulled 
the blue football jersey over his black-thatched head. 

Captain Nic Morgan scratched his head thoughtfully 
and looked with a half-closed eye at the other big varsity 
men around him. No longer were they awed by the Day 
name. “Yes, here you are. We'll see you on the field, Day.” 
And they hurried to their own lockers. 

Tippy cocked his eyes at them and his grin widened. He 
wasn’t fooled at all. They were out to show him some- 
thing. He wriggled blocking pads over his hips and laced 
them quickly. He was game for anything. 
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He ran onto the field behind a group. A sandy, bare- 
headed youth by the gate was conscientiously striving for 
distance with punts. Hands on hips, Tippy watched him 
for a moment and then stepped forward. 

“Here. That’s wrong. Give it more lift, follow through. 
Watch!” He took the returned ball, balanced it with seem- 
ing carelessness in his stubby hands, and then his foot 
moved swiftly. The ball leaped in a beautiful curve twenty 
yards farther than the other’s kick had gone. 

The boy’s face showed swift dismay. “Who are you?” 

“Tippy Day,” answered Tippy. “You'll get it with a 
little practice.” He ran on. 

At the gym door Nic Morgan had witnessed the scene. 
He went quickly forward. Al Foster was his roommate, 
“Never mind, Al. Kicking isn’t everything. Coach West 
needs your experience in the backfield.” 

The sandy-haired youth forced a grin. “Tve been trying 
for three years, Nic. This is the last trys 

Coach West had a veteran squad and an opening game 
in two weeks. He ordered scrimmage, carefully choosing 
his second team’s backfield. He was short of good back- 
fielders. His sharp eyes caught Tippy’s grin, and he chose 
the new sophomore to complete the quartet. Across the 
line Captain Nic Morgan and his seniors began to grin. 

Coach West gave the ball to the senior team known as 
the varsity. They tried a line play and a black-thatched left 
half stopped it. An end run made two yards. The same left 
half made the tackle. Angrily Nic Morgan called a pass 
and went into Tippy Day’s territory to receive the throw 
from his roommate. 

But Al Foster’s toss never reached him. Tippy, the sec- 
ond team’s left half, went up as if on springs before the 
captain’s ‘reaching hands. The little halfback was racing 
through the varsity for a touchdown and scored without a 
hand touching him. 
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__ Tippy Day tossed the ball to the varsity center. “Here it 
is.” The grin was still on his face. But no one laughed. 
Not all of Tippy’s plays were sensational that afternoon. 

He took plenty of bumps before the session was over, but 
when Coach West whistled them off the field in the gather- 
ing dusk, there was no doubt who the new varsity left half 
would be. Even Captain Nic Morgan admitted it by nod- 
ding to Tippy. “Nice going, Day,” he said, as they entered 
the locker room. 


Tippy stopped and looked first at the captain and then — fl 


toward Al Foster. He had eyes and ears. He had seen and 
heard things on the field. For once his grin faltered. Maybe 
he was in the wrong school. Maybe it wasn’t right for a 
fellow from the wrong side of the tracks to come in here 
and break up an all-senior combination. 

Then he shrugged. He had a right. The eleven best men 
made the best football team. The next day Coach West put 
Tippy on the varsity. 

In the unpleasantness that followed Tippy wasn’t com- 
pletely at fault, at least not at first. Besides Captain Nic 
Morgan, there were Spud Murphy and Bill Jones in the 
backfield. Spud was the blocker. The second day he failed 
to clear a hole through tackle, and Tippy, with all the 
dynamic explosive power he could generate with those 
stocky legs of his, caught the blocking back squarely. 

Spud got up swinging, his face redder than his carrot- 
colored hair. Tippy got a right to the chin before Nic Mor- 
gan leaped between them and grabbed Spud. “That’s not 
the way we play it, Spud.” 

“He did it on purpose,” Spud howled. Tippy scrambled 
up, angry, but Coach West quickly stopped hostilities and 
ordered practice. 

A minute later Bill Jones got hit hard when Tippy failed 
to clear two tacklers, and after that it was Tippy versus 
Spud and Bill. - 
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Every day in scrimmage Tippy took more than his share 
of punishment. His kicks did not have air-tight blocking. 
Coach West watched, and lines appeared about his square 
jaw. Before the season’s opening game with Melton High, 
Al Foster was back playing with the varsity at least half 
the time. 

Tippy’s grin lived, but each day he was having more 
difficulty maintaining it. 

He didn’t start in the Melton High game. Al Foster 
played the first quarter, and they didn’t score. But Melton 
High did, with a pass right over Al Foster’s head. Coach 
West looked down the line of subs and barked, “Day!” 

Tippy raced out upon the field. 

Spud Murphy greeted him with a scowl. Bill Jones mut- 
tered under his breath, “The wonder boy again, fellows.” 
Nic Morgan yelled sharply at them, and Tippy, his grin 
tight and frozen, jogged to the left-half position. 

As luck would have it, the Melton High quarterback, 
planning a surprise, called for the same touchdown pass in 
Tippy’s zone. Tippy instantly spotted its formation. He 
raced with the decoy, and then at the last second, left the 
man to cover the halfback dashing for the side line. 

He and the halfback went up at the same time, but using 
that one-hand catch he’d shown Nic Morgan in the first 
practice, Tippy swooped the ball from the air and was off! 
Not a Melton orange jersey came within ten feet of him as 
he raced to the goal. ; 

Nic Morgan said, “Nice playing, Day,” and Tippy knew 
he meant it, but Spud and Bill looked the other way. Tippy 
drop-kicked it over and the score was 7-7. 

Al Foster started the third quarter and muffed a punt 
which put them in a bad hole. Once again Coach West sent 
Tippy into the game. With Nic Morgan playing like a 
superman, Tippy plunged and ran the ball in jagged spurts 
across into Melton territory where Spud and Bill finally 
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gave him the necessary blocking support. After all, they 
were a team playing for the school. 

In the final minutes of the game, Tippy plunged across 
the goal line. As he rose from the sod bleeding at the nose, 
bitterness welled up within him. He’d taken a lot of pun- 
ishment to make the touchdown, much more than neces- 
sary, and why? Because he was a better man than Al Fos- 
ter. Because he knew it! Because he was breaking up a 
team of seniors, and they didn’t like him. He snorted 
walked back, and kicked the point. They weren’t getting 
him down. 

They played more games. They won them. And Tippy 
Day did the scoring. He was the spark out there. He 
erinned and ran the ball like wildfire. Regal Prep went 
marching through the season, but they weren't a great 
team—nothing like the local sportswriters had predicted 
at the beginning. we 

Then one night when Al Foster attempted to turn in his 
suit, the storm clouds broke. Nic wasn’t there. 
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Spud Murphy swung on Tippy, but Tippy beat him to 
the punch. Bill Jones entered the argument which grew so 
intense that Tippy, with a left hook, sent Bill into a locker. 
Tippy leaped upon a bench. The grin was gone—almost. 

“You fellows tried to freeze me out. It was ten against 
one. Well, keep on freezing, because where I come from 
the scrap only begins when the swinging’s in the open!” He 
backed against the wall and braced himself, ready to fight. 

Spud got off the floor, his right arm limp. He said. bit- 
terly, “Some day, somebody or some team will wipe that 
cocky grin off your face, Day.” 

“Just wait until I let a couple of those Valley High 
guards hit you next Saturday,” Bill Jones said. 

“What are you fellows talking about?” an aghast voice 
cried. It was Al Foster. “Are you fellows talking about 
letting the school down because of a personal feud? Bill, 
do you realize what you said?” Al's eyes were amazed. 

Bill Jones dropped his head, mumbling. Spud turned 
away. “He didn’t mean it, Al. We were just thinking what 
a letter would mean to you. Nic told us.” 

“What? What’s that?” Tippy said sharply, eyes darting 
from one to the other. Something was here he hadn't 
known about before. 

Spud Murphy sneered, “You wouldn’t understand. 
Come on, Bill, let’s get out of heres 

Tippy was the type of boy who accomplished things 
when he set out to do them, no matter what it cost him. 
And it cost him a great deal in pride to go to Nic Morgan 
where he could get the information he wanted. 

The next morning was gray and drizzly, the day of the 
Valley game. Tippy trudged toward Coach West’s office. 

“Listen, Coach,” he said when admitted, “I just found 
out something. I don’t want to knock Al Foster out of that 
scholarship. To go to the university he has to win a letter 
along with his good grades, and he’s a poor chap, just like 
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suddenly Regal Prep was rolling. They scored. They had 
stopped Valley’s attack. Al took the punt and ran it back 
twenty yards behind a stocky, hard-hitting blocker. lie 
began skirting the ends, smashing the tackles. Behind that 
blocker he suddenly became the ball carrier of whom 
Coach West had dreamed. Regal Prep made another 
touchdown, tying the score, and Bill Jones and the varsity 
came alive. They pounded Al Foster’s back. They yelled. 
They became a team once more. 

Tippy Day lost track of time somewhere in the fourih 
quarter. One-fifty-four for a blocking back is a little lighi 
for a school the size of Regal Prep. He remembered Al 
Foster tossing the winning pass to Nic Morgan. Then it 
was over. 

Tippy showered alone and quickly. He got to his room, 
fell on his bed, and was almost at once asleep. 

He awakened to find Nic Morgan looking at him. The 
captain said, “Tippy, I—the coach told me what you tried 
to do this morning. I—we saw what you did this afternoon.” 

“Forget it,” Tippy growled. He choked, “I just didn’t 
know what the score was.” He tried to force his grin, but 
somehow it wouldn’t come. The captain squeezed his arm. 

“Thanks, Tippy. It means a lot to Al.” 

“Say, Nic,” Tippy said quickly. “Don’t say anything to 
the fellows. You know, they'll think Pm soft.” 

“Soft?” Nic Morgan looked at Tippy’s battered features. 
“All right, I won’t tell them.” He went out smiling. 

Tippy lay back. For the first time since coming to Regal 
Prep he felt completely happy. 


Check Yourself 


Tippy Day did many things at Regal Prep that made 
him offensive to the other boys. He was, however, not 
entirely to blame for the trouble with the team. Did you 
read carefully enough to know what qualities of character 
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were revealed by Tippy and the other players? Do you 
understand better the meaning of “good sportsmanship”? 
If you do, you will be able to explain the significance of 
the following quotations from the story: 


1. 


2 


3: 


He had a right. The eleven best men made the best 
football team. 

In the unpleasantness that followed, Tippy wasn’t 
completely at fault, at least not at first. 

Spud Murphy greeted him with a scowl. Bill Jones 
muttered under his breath, “The wonder boy again.” 


. Regal Prep went marching through the season, but 


they weren't a great team. 


. “Are you talking about letting the school down be- 


cause of a personal feud?” 


. “He didn’t mean it, Al. We were just thinking about 


what a letter would mean to you.” 


. He knew he was light for a blocking back, but he 


knew the tricks and he had the timing. 


. “Forget it,” Tippy growled. He choked, “I just didn’t 


know what the score was.” 


Make Your Vocabulary Grow 


A word that has the same or almost the same meaning 
as another is called a synonym. In each of the following 
sentences from the story there is an underlined word. Use 
your dictionary to find a synonym for each of these 
underlined. words. 


1. 


OAU AUN 


There was a reverent hush when Tippy mentioned his 
uncle to the football players. 


. For once Tippy’s grin faltered. 

. Tippy raced with the decoy. 

. Regal did not have a blocker of varsity caliber. 

. A personal feud existed between Tippy and Bill. 

. Spud hurt his arm in the fracas he had with Tippy. 


Always the Wind 


By Rebecca Caudill Ayars 


People admire winners, not because they are cham- 
pions, but because they are always reaching for the top. 
This fighting spirit develops desirable personal qualities. 
Read to discover how Steffie learned a valuable lesson. 


This is a story about sailing. Be sure you know the 
meanings of the following nautical terms. Use them in 
original sentences. 


dock jib tiller 
mast stem rudder 
boom stern tacking 
mainsail anchored sloop 


“Look out, Steffie! ’'m coming!” Judy Ansley yelled, as 
she bounded toward the bed where Stephanie Reed lay 
snuggled down under three heavy woolen blankets. There 
were two beds in the big west room at Whitewings, but 
during Steffie’s visit the two girls had chosen to occupy 
only one of them. It was as though they were kids again. 
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“Ugh!” Judy’s teeth chattered as she snuggled closer to 
Steffie. “Who'd ever have thought it’d turn this cold in 
August? And Jacob was going to teach us to sail!” 

“Oh, well,” murmured. Steffie, her voice pitched on a 
note of relief. “We can do something else tomorrow.” 

“Oh, no. We're going sailing,” Judy told her. “Just as 
we'd planned. We'll be going back to town soon, and I 
want to learn to sail while I have a chance.” 

“But the wind, Judy! Did you look at the size of those 
waves the wind was whipping up at suppertime? And that 
was a little wind. Just listen to it now!” 

The wind at that instant, striving to please, whistled 
shrilly through its teeth as it whizzed past the house. 

“What chance has a little sailboat floundering around 
in that wind?” 

“Oh, Steffie!” Judy laughed. “Aren't you funny? The 
wind is always there. Jacob says if you just take advantage 
of it, it'll blow you right where you want to go. Um-m-m, 
Steffe! This is a fine night for sleeping.” 

It seemed to Steffie that Judy was asleep almost before 
she finished the sentence. Steffie lay listening to Judy’s 
quiet, deep breathing. But for her, sleep drifted farther and 
farther away while the wind blustered noisily through the 
tar-thick blackness of the night. 

Her vacation at Whitewings had been so different, Steffie 
thought to herself, so unpleasantly different, so unlike 
what she had imagined. But it wasn’t Judy’s fault. Nobody 
could honestly blame Judy for the way things had turned 
out. In many ways Judy was just the same loyal friend as 
back in their grade-school days when they were spending 
Saturday nights together, and giggling over their lunch at 
school. 

On their last Saturday night before Judy had moved 
away, she had said, “We'll always, always be each other’s 
best friend, won't we, Steffie?” 
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The Ansleys had moved from the little Towa town to Chi- 
cago. There they lived in an apartment which, so read one 
of Judy’s many letters to Steffie, “has seven rooms but stil! 
cramps you unless you look out the window at the lak 
Mother says some day we'll have a summer home up north 
that’s big enough for company as well as the Ansleys, and 
the company means YOU!” 

True to Mrs. Ansley’s promise, they had found a spot oi 
shore line at Loon Harbor. On it they had built Whites- 
wings, a big stone house with tall, windswept evergreen: 
in the back yard and green water and white-winged gulls in 
the front yard. And Steffie had come, happy at the though 
of seeing Judy again, only to find in some disturbing way 
she couldn’t name that Judy was different. 

Here at Loon Harbor, Judy was the life of every occa- 
sion. All the boys and girls fluttered around her like moths 
around a street lamp. But it hadn’t been that way when 
Judy lived in Iowa. All through the elementary grades, 
Steffie had had everyone in their room, Judy included, 
twisted around her finger. They had called her “The Gen- 
eral.” She was still just as popular with her own crowd. 

But just the week before Judy had won the tennis singles 
in the tournament held every summer at Loon Harbor. 
Steffie had entered the tournament, too. Yet when they 
were kids in Iowa she had outrun, outclimbed, outskated, 
outplayed Judy. In the last two years she'd learned to play 
a fair game of tennis. But Judy seemed to know a lot of 
fine points about tennis that only professionals know. 
Those professional points sent her home with a little silver 
cup and a lot of sweet-sounding praise from the officials. 

Judy’s latest interest was sailing, and she assumed that 
Steffie would be as excited about it as she. Steffe shivered 
under the heavy blankets as she recalled a swimming ex- 
perience. Once, years ago when visiting some cousins, 
she had gone swimming in a creek with them. She had 
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had a wonderful time splashing along the bank when 
one of them, to be funny, pulled her beyond her depth and 
ducked her. Every time she recalled the awful weight rest- 
ing on her lungs, her frenzied gasping for air, she grew cold 
with fright. She had never been in the water since. Of 
course, there weren’t any swimming pools in the middle of 
an Iowa prairie. Here at Loon Harbor she could get by by 
saying the water was too cold. Lots of people in bathing 
suits just lay around on the docks in the sun because the 
water was so icy. Of course, Judy swam like a trout. She 
had learned in a pool in Chicago. For some reason, Steffie 
didn’t care to admit even to Judy that she was deathly 
afraid of deep water. It would have been almost the same 
as saying she was deathly afraid of her nice old grand- 
mother. So every morning when Judy dived off the Ansley 
dock and swam off with maddening ease and grace, Steffie 
lay on the dock waiting for her return. 

The next morning at Loon Harbor was like an emerald 
—crystal clear and sharp. The wind was still blowing, not 
so hard as during the night, but much too hard, Steffe felt 
sure, for sailing. 

“Last night I thought we were in for one of Loon Har- 
bor’s famous three-day blows,” remarked Mr. Ansley at 
the breakfast table which was spread in front of a roaring 
fire. “Do you think it’s too stiff for sailing, Judy?” 

Hopefully, Steffie waited for her response. 

“Oh, I don’t think so. We'll leave it to Jacob. If he 
thinks it is, then we won't go,” Judy promised. 

Mr. Ansley smiled affectionately at her. “Well,” he said, 
“you'll be safe enough with Jacob. He knows the water 
like a crayfish. If you go overboard, Judy, remember you've 
got a life-saving badge around here some place. And 
Steffie—no need to ask if Steffe can take care of herself. 
Remember how she used to trim you in bike races, Judy?” 


he chuckled. 
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Steffe turned red. “I’m afraid I’ve lost my lead, Mr. 
Ansley,” she remarked. “She beat me at tennis last wevk, 
you know.” 

After breakfast they both dressed in ski pants and 
sweaters and leather windbreakers, tied bright scarfs about 
their heads, and set out toward Andresen’s dock. 

Jacob Andresen, who had come from Denmark years 
ago, was one of the few year-round residents of Loon Har- 
bor. He was getting along in years now. Surely he musi be 
almost seventy, the summer residents said, but his ruddy 
complexion and his genial smile made him look no more 
than forty. He knew the water of Loon Harbor—every 
inlet and bay and cove, every shallow, and every open 
place. 

Jacob stood on the dock waiting for the girls, an old sea 
captain’s cap on the back of his head. 

“A beautiful morning to you, girls!” he called to them. 

There was something very reassuring in his presence, 
Steffie felt. After all, she didn’t actually have to learn to 
sail a boat. She could just sit in the thing, let Jacob sail it, 
and feel confident that she was safe. 

“Last night was a rounder, heh?” he continued. “But 
this morning—ah, the breeze is perfect for a little sail.” 

Steffe took comfort in the “little.” 

“We're both going to learn,” Judy informed Jacob. 
“Maybe one of us can sail out and the other in.” 

“We'll see. We'll see. All aboard. First, Pd better clear 
the docks with milady. Then, when I get her out and run- 
ning with the wind, one of you can take over. Who goes 
first? You, Judy?” 

In spite of her fears, Steffie almost thrilled to Jacob’s 
words. He made the slim, white sloop, anchored in the 
water alongside half a dozen others, seem like a person, a 
fine lady, rather than a sailing craft. The name Gerda was 
painted on her side in solid, bright blue letters. 
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“Ready!” Jacob called, as he held up a hand to the 
girls. Gerda bobbed up and down under his weight. “All 
aboard! She’s a-rarin’ to go.” 

They went down the steps of the dock and climbed in. 

“If I keep my eyes glued on the shore,” thought Steffie 
to herself, “it won’t be so bad.” 

“Before we get going we'll just have a little lesson here 
at the dock,” Jacob informed them. Then he launched into 
a rapid-fire naming of the parts of the sloop. He pro- 
gressed with enthusiasm, his long love of the sea and his 
intimate friendship with sailing craft shining in his kind, 
blue eyes. But Steffie, as she tried to memorize the parts of 
Gerda’s anatomy, had to admit that instead of giving her 
confidence, it left her more frightened than ever. 

“Now you've learned what milady’s made of,” an- 
nounced Jacob. “Next, I'll show you how to handle her. 
Ah, but she’s a beauty in the water. You'll see!” 

For ten minutes he lectured them on the sails and ended 
with a demonstration of tacking. 

“Tacking’s going to be mighty important this morning,” 
he informed them, “in a wind like this.” 

“Do you—do you think it’s really safe in a wind like 
this?” Steffie ventured. 

“Sure! Sure! Gerda loves a wind like this. It takes a wind 
to put spirit into her. Now, let’s get under way. Who’s 
learning first?” 

“Judy,” announced Steffie. ; 

“All right, Judy child, you and TII sit here in the stern 
at the tiller,” Jacob said, arranging the girls in the boat, 
“and Steffie, you sit over there facing us and watch.” 

Steffie arranged herself on the leather cushion lying on 
the floor of the sloop, and noticed with gratitude that the 
water didn’t seem too near. 

Deftly, with practiced hand and eye, Jacob maneuvered 
the sloop away from the other craft anchored alongside. 
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Slowly they rounded the long dock, and then headed for 
open water. 

“All right, Judy, first mate,” he ordered. “You take 
over now.” 

With her heart in her mouth, Steffie watched Judy at the 
tiller, turning slightly this way, now that, under J acob’s 
instructions. The wind blew hard against the sails, swelling 
them until it seemed they would surely be torn away from 
the swaying mast. And all the while the white sloop fairly 
flew across the green water, farther and farther from 
shore. Steadily the waves grew higher. Spray flew over 
Judy and Jacob sitting high in the stern. Every time a 
wave dashed. against the boat, Steffie cowered, but Jacob 
squared his shoulders and smiled. Even Judy sat up alertly, 
only squinting at the spray. 

“It’s easy going out,” Jacob remarked. “It'll be harder 
coming in, when the wind’s against us.” 

Steffie looked at the receding shore line, at the white cot- 
tages sitting so securely on dry land, and heard her heart 
thumping heavily in her chest. She wondered why she had 
ever come when she was such a coward. But, of course, she 
reasoned, it was only because she was a coward that she 
had come. She was afraid of losing Judy’s warm friendship. 

She glanced. over her shoulder and saw another moun- 
tain of a wave moving toward them. Clutching the sides of 
the sloop, she held her breath and waited. Jacob laid his 
hand over Judy’s on the tiller. The sloop rolled, rose, and 
plunged forward. Water slapped Steffie in the face. 

“Oh!” she cried, gasping for breath. 

“Do you like it rough?” asked Jacob, beaming at her. 
“See how Gerda takes the waves? Look out! Duck! Here 
comes another!” 

For hours, it seemed to Steffe, she sat shivering and 
terrified, clutching the sides of the sloop, while they 
plunged on and on through the dark green water. 


. 
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At last Jacob shaded his eyes and squinted at the sun. 
“Tt’s about time for our little companion to take over, 
isn’t it, Judy?” 

Terror pressed against Steffie’s lungs, stifling her. For 
one brief moment she felt she might as well admit her 
cowardice and be done with it. But Jacob spoke first. 

“What say we head closer to shore? It’s easier to change 
navigators when we’re not running these high waves.” 

Steffie, breathing more easily at the thought of nearing 
shore, forced herself to watch Jacob as he instructed Judy. 

“The boom’s coming over when Judy tacks,” he called 
to Steffie. “Now when she comes, you duck.” 

_ Clumsily but successfully, Judy tacked, Steffie ducking 
low as the big boom swept across the deck. 

When finally the sloop was headed toward shore and the 
sea was calmer, Jacob ordered, “All right, Steffie. You 
take over.” 
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But numerous things still troubled Steffie. Judy had con- 
quered so many worlds that now she felt all alone on a far 
away little planet, the same planet on which Judy had left 
her when she moved away from Iowa. With a feeling of 
despair, she told herself she did not deserve Judy’s friend 
ship, that unless she could conquer a few worlds of her 
own, the chasm between her and Judy would some day ve 
too great for any friendship to bridge. 

She wondered what worlds there were to conquer in < 
two-by-four town in Iowa. Of course, Miss Carlton, a 
missionary home on furlough from South America, was 
spending the winter there. She had offered to teach Steiiie 
Spanish. But what help would it be? Oh, well, you never 
could tell, Steffie reasoned. Anyway, it would be something 
to conquer Spanish. 

Then there were piano lessons. Steffie had once enjoyed 
them. Mr. Van Orden, her teacher, had said that she was 
his most promising pupil, but two years ago she had 
decided she was bored with lessons and had given them 
up. But Mr. Van Orden was still there. Maybe when she 
went home— 

And wasn’t it funny how popular Judy had become? 
Maybe it was because she had made a special effort to be 
friends with everyone, every age, everywhere. Of course, 
Mrs. Reed had often criticized Steffie for being so cliquish. 
If she continued to run around with that one little gang, 
Mrs. Reed had warned, other people would hardly know 
her, let alone count her a friend. Well, all right. The people 
were still there. The town was full of people— 

Why, there were always worlds to conquer, Steffie 
thought with a glow of happiness such as she had not felt 
since she came to Whitewings. You just had to find them 
and conquer them. What was it Judy had said? “The 
wind is always there. You just have to take advantage of 
it.” Always the wind. Anywhere. Everywhere, 
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Steffie wondered what there was here at Whitewings that 
she might conquer in a hurry before going home. Slowly 
she raised herself on her elbow and looked out of the long 
west window from which she could see miles of dark-green, 
terrifying water. 

Her fingers gripped the blanket. Why was she thinking 
of such a thing, she wondered. 

In the hall she heard Judy’s footsteps. Judy was coming 
back to sit with her, to be near her, to be the best friend a 
girl ever had or ever could have. 

Why, it was to make herself worthy of that friendship 
that she was going sailing tomorrow—to pay the terrific 
price that had to be paid if ever again she intended to carry 
her equal share of the friendship, if ever she intended to 
make Judy as proud of her as she was of Judy. Yes, sir, 
she’d go sailing if it scared her out of her wits and drowned 
her to boot. 

“Come on in, Judy. It’s the nicest feeling in the world to 
have you. And you can talk. I feel wonderful now. 
Everything is just fine.” 

The next morning Steflie, with her hand on Gerda’s tiller, 
and Jacob in the stern beside her, sailed the sloop down 
the long home stretch of open water, tacked to round the 
dock, and drifted into Gerda’s berth. Stephie climbed out, 
feeling satisfied with her success. 

“Boy!” exclaimed Judy who had witnessed it from the 
dock. “TIl say that took nerve. Why, in a few more lessons 
youll make a first-class skipper. Don’t you think so, 
Jacob?” 

“Tn another summer or two she'll win the cup at the 
regatta,” smiled Jacob. “You're coming back next sum- 
mer, aren’t you, Steffie?” 

“Of course she is!” announced Judy. “She’s coming up 
the next four summers. Then we're going to college to- 
gether, and after that we'll make more plans.” 
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Check Yourself 


Did you read well enough to understand Steffie’s prob- 
lem? If you did, you will be able to answer the following: 


E 


Bh 


6. 


During the time that Steffie and Judy had been sep- 
arated, one of them had changed. Which one was it? 
What idea did Steffie have about this problem at the 
beginning of the story? 


. Which girl changed more by the end of the story? 


Prove your answer. 


. How did Steffie find out the “secret” of Judy’s popu- 


larity? What was the “secret”? 


. Explain what Steffie meant when she said you have 


to “pay a price for friendship.” 

Explain Judy’s comment, “The wind is always there. 
You just have to take advantage of it.” 

Which of the two girls do you think was the braver? 


Make Your Vocabulary Grow 


Eight words from the story are listed below. After each 
word there are four additional words. From these words, 
choose a synonym for each: 


iG 
2. 
3. 


on 


floundering—a. completing, b. guarding, c. strug- 
gling, d. stopping. 

frenzied—a. excited, b. restricted, c. composed, d. re- 
lieved. 

maneuvered—a. managed, b. persuaded, c. prohib- 
ited, d. guaranteed. 


. receding—a. advancing, b. descending, c. surround- 


ing, d. retreating. 


. impulsively—a. hastily, b. angrily, c. sensationally, 


d. carefully. 


. reassuring—a. frightening, b. comforting, c. unbe- 


lieving, d. upsetting. 


. deftly—a. gladly, b. carelessly, c. expertly, d. fearfully. 
. cowered—a. crouched, b. resisted, c. smiled, d. stopped. 


Casey at the Bat 


By Ernest L. Thayer 


It looked extremely rocky for the Boston nine that day; 

The score stood two to four, with but an inning left to play. 

So, when Cooney died at second, and Burrows did the 
same, 

A pallor wreathed the features of the patrons of the game. 


A straggling few got up to go, leaving there the rest, 

With that hope which springs eternal within the human 
breast. 

For they thought: “If only Casey could get a whack at 
that,” 

They'd put up even money now, with Casey at the bat. 


But Flynn preceded Casey, and likewise so did Blake, 

And the former was a pudd’n and the latter was a fake. 

So on that stricken multitude a deathlike silence sat; 

For there seemed but little chance of Casey’s getting to 
the bat. 


But Flynn let drive a “single,” to the wonderment of all. 
And the much-despised Blakey “tore the cover off the ball.” 
And when the dust had lifted, and they saw what had oc- 


curred, ; 
There was Blakey safe at second, and Flynn a-huggin’ third. 


Then, from the gladdened multitude went up a joyous yell, 
It rumbled in the mountain-tops, it rattled in the dell; 
It struck upon the hillside and rebounded on the flat; 
For Casey, mighty Casey, was advancing to the bat. 
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There was ease in Casey’s manner as he stepped into his 
place, 

There was pride in Casey’s bearing and a smile on Cascy’s 
faces 

And when responding to the cheers he lightly doffed his hot, 

No stranger in the crowd could doubt ‘twas Casey at the bat. 


Ten thousand eyes were on him as he rubbed his hancs 
with dirt, 

Five thousand tongues applauded when he wiped them on 
his shirt; 

Then when the writhing pitcher ground the ball into his h'p, 

Defiance glanced in Casey’s eye, a sneer curled Casey’s lip. 


And now the leather-covered sphere came hurtling through 
the air, 

And Casey stood a-watching it in haughty grandeur there. 

Close by the sturdy batsman the ball unheeded sped; 

“That ain’t my style,” said Casey. “Strike one,” the um- 
pire said. 


From the benches, black with people, there went up a 
muffled roar, 

Like the beating of storm waves on the stern and distant 
shore. 

“Kill him! Kill the umpire!” shouted someone on the stand ; 

And it’s likely they’d have killed him had not Casey raised 
his hand. 


With a smile of Christian charity great Casey’s visage 
shone; 

He stilled the rising tumult, he made the game go on; 

He signalled to the pitcher, and once more the spheroid 
flew; 

But Casey still ignored it, and the umpire said “Strike 
two.” 
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“Fraud!” cried the maddened thousands, and the echo 
answered “Fraud!” 

But one scornful look from Casey and the audience was 
awed; 

They saw his face grow stern and cold, they saw his 
muscles strain, 

And they knew that Casey wouldn’t let the ball go by 
again. 


The sneer is gone from Casey’s lips, his teeth are clenched 
in hate, 

He pounds with cruel vengeance his bat upon the plate; 

And now the pitcher holds the ball, and now he lets it go, 

And now the air is shattered by the force of Casey’s blow. 


Oh, somewhere in this favored land the sun is shining 
bright, 

The band is playing somewhere, and somewhere hearts are 
light; 

aad somewhere men are laughing, and somewhere chil- 
dren shout, 

But there is no joy in Boston: Mighty Casey has struck out. 


Check Yourself 
1. Read the poem silently and then orally. 
2. Compare the description of the baseball game in this 
oem with one you have actually seen, 
3. Explain the following baseball terms: 
a. the Boston nine d. a “single” 
b. an inning e. “Strike one” 
c. died at second f. struck out 
4. Explain the meaning of the following expressions: 
a. “leather covered sphere” b. “spheroid” 
5. Do you consider this a humorous or a serious poem? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Victory by Acclaim 


By Gilbert C. Close 


- What rules are greater and more binding than those 
made for any specific sport? The basketball coach in 
this story followed several. From this story what new 
interpretation do you give the word “sportsmanship” ? 


With the approach of an astronomy quiz, it was only 
natural that Steve Bain should be thinking about the stars 
as he swerved from the Brantford campus into the path 
that ran along the river toward the school observatory on 
Parker’s Knoll. But Steve would have admitted that the 
stars he was thinking about couldn’t be found in the sky. 
The stars bothering Steve just then were the five stars com- 
prising the Ashville basketball squad, who on Friday would 
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meet the Brantford quintet to settle the championship of 
the Mid-State Basketball League! 

Worry clouded Steve’s mild gray eyes as he swung in 
_ long strides along the path. He wondered vaguely if he 
would have an opportunity to play. It seemed unlikely. 
The main occupation of a substitute for Monty Trueman, 
star Brantford forward, was warming the bench, and 
Steve had done plenty of that so far this season. There was 
little reason to believe that the situation would change in 
this final, all-important game and give him a chance to play. 

“Nor have I a right to hope that I can play,” Steve ad- 
mitted honestly to himself. “With Monty out of the line-up, 
we'd stand a slim chance against that Ashville avalanche Nis 

A newly erected sign beside the path announced: “Dan- 
ger! Thin ice! No skating, by order of faculty!” Steve 
passed it without a glance, his mind still on the game. 

Friday’s game would close the basketball season. There 
would be no more play-offs. The winners would be the 
undisputed champions. After the game, the team trophy 
and the awards to individual players would be presented. 

Steve sighed, shifted his books, and raised his eyes. Just 
ahead, the path swung abruptly upward toward the observ- 
atory on the knoll. On his right, a fringe of brush screened 
the river from view. 

The path was deserted in both directions. Steve had 
decided to come early to the observatory to do a bit of 
research before class. Pushing aside all thoughts of the 
game, Steve swerved with the path and started to climb. 

Tt was then that he heard it; first the sharp report of 
breaking ice, and then a cry, thin and shrill with terror! 

Steve jerked to a halt as abruptly as if he had smashed 
into an invisible wall. For along moment he stood motion- 
less, listening. Then the cry came again. Steve dropped his 
books and lunged toward the sereen of brush that con- 
cealed the river from view. 
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Directly before him, less than fifty yards from shore, 
black water swirled dangerously in a jagged hole sur- 
rounded by bits of shattered ice! As Steve’s startled eyes 
fell upon it, a pale face appeared above the surface. 

A cry of horrified recognition burst from Steve’s tense 
lips. “Monty! Monty!” He stepped impulsively forward, 
but the snarl of cracking ice drove him back. 

Monty Trueman’s voice came weakly to his ears. “Make 
—it snappy—Steve! Can’t hold on—much longer!” 

Steve whirled around in terror, his eyes flashing up and 
down the deserted riverbank. Fifty feet above, a dilapi- 
dated board fence projected out into the stream. Steve 
raced toward it. 

With an old post for a battering ram, Steve knocked 
two boards away from the fence. Dragging these, he raced 

-back to a spot opposite Monty’s position. He shoved one 
board forward onto the ice and tested his weight upon it. 
The ice groaned but held. On hands and knees, crawling 
on one board while he shoved the other ahead of him, 
Steve worked his way out. 

“Easy does it, pal,” Steve said calmly, with a note of 
confidence he did not feel. 

Monty’s courage returned. He helped himself as much 
as possible, while Steve hauled him out flat onto the board. 
The ice groaned, sagged. Steve held his breath. He edged 
backward. Monty crept after him. 

The frigid water combined with the tense moments of 
terror had sapped Monty’s strength. Once ashore, he 
crumpled into a shivering heap. Steve picked up his over- 
coat and wrapped it about the shoulders of the shivering 
youth. Then he stooped to unfasten Monty’s skates. 

Monty watched dully, his teeth beating a harsh tattoo. 
Thoughts swarmed through Steve’s mind while he fumbled 
with the frozen skate straps. Now that the danger was past, 
the full importance of Monty’s rashness struck him. 
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What if someone on the faculty had seen the Brantford 
athlete on the ice? Monty would be dismissed from the 
team. Such a blow would cost the Brantford team certain 
defeat. The thought that Monty had deliberately endan- 
gered the success of the team to satisfy a single whim of 
his own made Steve furious. 

He tossed the skates aside and rose to his feet, dragging 
Monty with him. “Better dash up and down the shore a 
bit to get your circulation started,” he ordered. “Then 
head for home and get into dry clothes. We want you in 
shape for the game on Friday!” 

Mention of the game seemed to stab through Monty’s 
benumbed senses. “You won't be spilling this, will you?” 

Steve flushed. He bit his lips to keep back angry words. 
“What do you take me for?” he snapped. “Get going!” 

Quick relief crossed Monty’s pinched features. “Much 
obliged, Steve,” he muttered, hurrying away. 

Steve carried the boards back and tacked them on the 
fence. Then he strapped Monty’s skates together, swung 
them about his neck, picked up his books, and continued 
his interrupted trip toward the observatory. 

Coach Neilson was just leaving the observatory steps. 
Steve answered the coach’s nod as he passed him. 

That evening Steve walked in thoughtful silence as he 
crossed the campus toward the gym. Tonight would be the 
final practice before the game. He hoped Monty would be 
there. The star forward’s absence might give rise to ques- 
tions difficult to answer. 

Monty was alone in the room when Steve entered. 

“Feeling better?” Steve asked. 

Monty nodded. “Listen, Steve, I didn’t take time this 
afternoon to thank you as I should have. I—” 

Steve held up a warning hand as the dressing room door 
opened. Sid Noonan, a Brantford guard, entered, followed 
closely by Coach Neilson. 
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The coach motioned Steve outside and said, “Step into 
my Office, please.” 

Puzzled, Steve followed. The coach seated himself in 2 
chair, motioning toward another. Coach Neilson cam: 
straight to the point. 

“You know, of course, there’s a faculty rule agains‘ 
skating.” 

Steve started in surprise. Was it possible that Coach 
- Neilson had witnessed Monty’s rescue from the river tha! 
afternoon? 

“Yes, sir,” he answered at last. 

“Then why were you skating?” 

The unexpected question left Steve amazed. “But—but 
J wasn’t skating, sir.” 

Coach Neilson checked him with a gesture. “Don’t get 
into deeper water, Steve. I was leaving the observatory 
just as you came through the brush from the river. You 
were carrying a pair of skates, and they were wet.” 

With mounting anger, Steve listened to the unjust accu- 
sation. He opened his lips, started to speak, and then 
closed them abruptly. How could he defend himself with- 
out exposing Monty as the one who broke the rule? 

Yet, now that it had come to this, why should he take 
the blame? Why should he have to suffer for Monty’s 
blind disregard of rules? Another thing, with Monty 
definitely out of the line-up, he himself would be sure to 
play in the Ashville game. 

But how about the rest of the fellows? Each of them had 
worked hard all season, had worked with a single purpose 
in mind. Beat Ashville! With Monty Trueman out of the 
line-up, Brantford’s chance of defeating Ashville was slim 
indeed. Brantford’s success seemed now to hinge on one 
factor. And that factor, Steve realized, was himself! 

He swallowed hard and then faced Coach Neilson 
squarely. “I’m sorry it happened, sir,” he said quietly. 
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“Thats better.” Coach Neilson’s voice was brittle. 
“I thought for a moment you were going to deny it. Of 
course, you realize I’m forced to drop you from the squad. 
We can’t risk playing a man who doesn’t know how to 
follow rules!” 

Steve left the gym and turned gloomily across the cam- 
pus toward home. Coach Neilson’s scornful words were 
still in his ears. Steve wondered if he was breaking a rule 
by not telling Coach Neilson the whole truth. 

On Friday, long before time for the game to begin, the 
gym was filled to capacity. Throngs of cheering students 
and eager spectators filled the seats and overflowed along 
the side lines. It was evident that the Brantford supporters 
had come prepared for victory. Steve found a seat in the 
cheering section. 

The game started smoothly, with each team feeling out 
the other, Brantford was the first to attempt a goal. Noon- 
an received a quick pass from Bud Branner, the center, 
then pivoted and risked a long pass down the court to 
where Monty drifted under the Brantford basket. 

The ball slapped solidly against Monty’s palms and then 
bounced away across the floor. A groan went up from the 
crowd. Monty had been in perfect position to score! 

Brent of Ashville scooped up the ball and shoveled it 
across to Purdy, Ashville’s center. Purdy started to dribble, 
was checked by Noonan, and then returned the ball. The 
ball seemed scarcely to touch Brent’s hands, yet it looped 
gracefully and settled through the hoop. 

A yell rose from the Ashville cheering section. 

Noonan took the ball out for Brantford. He passed to 
Branner who, spying an opening, dribbled halfway down 
the court before shooting to Monty. Monty got the shot 
away, but it was wild. Ashville recovered. 

A second dismal groan went up from the crowd. Steve 
shifted in his seat, uneasiness stirring him. His eyes darted 
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to Monty out there on the floor, and he was surprised to 
find Monty’s eyes seeking him. Monty grinned wryly. 

During the first part of the game Ashville took the lead 
with the score of 9-4. Gloomy silence filled the Brantford 
cheering section. 

Before the end of the first half Monty wobbled in a 
single basket, and Brent scored twice from the center of 
the floor. During the same period, the sharp-shooting 
Ashville players managed to sink five goal shots and score 
one point on a foul. The half ended with the visitors in 
the lead with a score of 20 to 10. 

During the intermission Steve sat in thoughtful silence. 
What was the matter? Monty seemed to have lost his 
technique. He was missing shots that an amateur could 
have made with ease. 

Then the team was back on the floor. An electrical 
tension seemed suddenly to have charged the air. Steve 
tensed with the others, and leaned forward to stare pop- 
eyed at a rejuvenated Brantford basketball team! 

Practice shots were streaking through the air, striking 
with uncanny accuracy at the hoop. There was a new 
determination, a taut-muscled tenseness in the face of 
every player on the floor. What had happened? 

But the most astounding part was yet to come. When the 
whistle sounded, a whirling storm of high-keyed Brantford 
basketball players engulfed the surprised Ashville team. 
In thirty seconds Monty Trueman had scored. Branner 
intercepted the pass-in and sank another goal. 

Then the Brantford cheering section found its voice. 

The tide had turned. Ashville, resting on their comfort- 
able lead, were swept completely off their feet. The visitors 
became panicky, their shooting wild. 

All the while, a precision basketball machine named 
Monty Trueman crashed play after play, to emerge with 
the ball and arc it unerringly through the hoop! 
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Then the game was over. The scoreboard said: Brant- 
ford 34, Ashville 26. 

Steve was never quite sure about that last torrid half. 
All that he knew right then was that he was too happy 
to speak. 

He followed blindly the mad surge of students toward 
the playing floor, was crushed against the wall by the mill- 
ing throng, and stood there grinning happily. Then sud- 
denly a hush gripped the gym. An official had appeared 
carrying an armful of trophies and awards. 


TOne by one the medals and cups were passed out. 
Finally only one remained. It was the Brantford cup for 
the man who had done most for the team that year. The 
official picked it up. i 

“This cup,” he said, “has a special significance 1n that 
it is awarded by vote of the players themselves. Whoever 
earns it can rest assured that his services are held in high- 
est esteem by those who know him best, his own team- 
mates. By special request I am going to allow Monty 
Trueman, the Brantford captain, to award this cup in the 
dressing room. He has asked me to announce that from 
now on it will belong to a student named Steve Bain!” 
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Cheers followed, but Steve did not hear them. A stun- 
ning daze gripped him, and he felt unable to move. The: 
he was aware that a hand on his shoulder was guiding him 
through the crowd. A moment later his vision cleared, an< 
he saw that he was in Coach Neilson’s office. 

“Steve,” the coach said softly, “some rules are greater 
and more binding than those made by man. You wers 
following one of those rules when you shouldered Monty 
blame to help your teammates win tonight. Monty fo 
lowed another when he confessed everything to me anc 
his teammates between halves tonight. I hope I followed 
a third when I allowed Monty to continue playing after 
he and the team promised to win this game for you. You 
may go now, Steve. They’re waiting for you in the dressing 
room!” 

Steve Bain paused in the darkened corridor just outside 
Coach Neilson’s office. There was something in his eyes 
he had to brush away before he opened that dressing- 
room door to meet the five stars of his team. 


Check Yourself 


Two boys in this story followed rules for good sports- 
manship—but at different times and in different ways. Dis- 
cuss the following questions which concern such conduct: 

1. Compare this story to “Left-Half Hero,” page 271. 

What similar line of action did the hero of each fol- 
low to help his team? Decide whether it took greater 
courage to do what Tippy did or what Steve did. 
Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Compare Monty and Tippy of the two stories. Which 

do you like more? Why? 

3. Decide whether it took greater courage to “confess” 

as Monty did or to “keep quiet” as Steve did. 

4. Have you ever been tempted to “tell”? on someone 

and then decided to restrain yourself? Or have you 
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“told” and then been sorry? Compare your feelings 
about this incident with Steve’s reaction in this story. 
. What do you think of people who “tell” on others? 
6. Find the part of the story which shows that team- 
work among players is necessary if they are to win. 
Prepare to read this orally. 
7. What rule did the coach follow when he allowed 
Monty to continue to play? 
$. List additional sportsmanship rules that this team 
must have followed to become champions. 


Nn 


Make Your Vocabulary Grow 

1. A word whose meaning is opposite to that of another 
word is called its antonym. Below are two columns 
of words. The first is made up of words from the 
story. The second is made up of antonyms for words 
in the first column. In column B, find the antonym 
for each word of column A. Go back and study the 
words in the story if you wish. Use your dictionary 


if necessary. 

| A B 
vague carelessly 
dilapidated respectful 
confidence clear 
amateur fresh 
deliberately gently 
stale professional 
abruptly distrust 
scornful preserved 


2. Make a list of words that you know have antonyms. 
Exchange your list with another member of your class 
and test him on whether or not he knows the anto- 
nyms for the words you have listed. You may need to 
use your dictionary to make sure you are correct. 


The Hobbies 
of Hilary 


By Phillis Garrard 


As n read this story, decide whether or not you 
think hobbies make people happier and more interesting 
individuals. Read for enjoyment and to test your speed 
and comprehension. There are 2912 words in the story. 
When you have finished reading, record the number of 
minutes you read. Then figure your rate per minute. 


Hannah placed the pile of newly collected homework 
papers before Miss Parsons who leafed through them and 
asked, “Where is Hilary’s essay?” 

“She didn’t give it to me, Miss Parsons,” Hannah said 
primly. 

“Hilary!” said the teacher. “Did you write your home- 
work essay?” 

Hilary returned from her pleasant thoughts. Her strange 
actions had aroused the curiosity of her neighbors. What 
would make her tie a looped piece of cord to the iron sup- 
port of her desk and hold this with her left hand, while 
making slight rhythmic motions of rising from her seat? 
Now she spoke apologetically. “I’m sorry, Miss Parsons. 
Til bring it tomorrow. You see, it sort of got crowded 
out.” 

“By matters of more importance?’ suggested Miss 
Parsons in an annoyed tone. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Parsons,” said Hilary eagerly, relieved 
to be understood, while the listening boys and girls grinned 
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because they couldn’t help it, and then frowned worriedly. 
Hilary had come to live here only recently. Didn’t she 
know that she’d get into trouble, talking that way? 

“What are these matters?” asked their teacher. 

“My hobbies,” Hilary said simply. 

A sigh escaped several members of the class. Everyone 
had hobbies, of course, but Hilary talked about hers all 
the time. 

Miss Parsons now wished to know more about these 
interesting pursuits. Did Hilary collect stamps or picture 
postcards? Perhaps she made dolls’ furniture from match 
boxes? Or did she string beads? 

“Pye done all those things,” Hilary said. “Recently I 
found some new ones. Pd tell you about them, but I don’t 
want to waste your time now.” 

Hilary was just being honest, but she did sound a little 
impertinent. “Hobbies are fine,” replied Miss Parsons, 
“but you must not forget that your school work comes 
first. Bring me your essay tomorrow morning, please.” 

At recess the girls crowded around Hilary. What were 
these hobbies and what had she been doing with that piece 
of string? Hilary obligingly gave an explanation. She had 
just been practicing riding—you know—posting to the 
trot. It was a question of rhythm. You rise in the saddle 
every time one of your horse’s forelegs comes forward. 

“What are some of your other hobbies, Hilary?” asked 
one of the group. 

“Swimming, nature study, cooking, poetry, carpentry, 
drawing.” Hilary listed them slowly and added, “Of 
course, some of the classes at school are like hobbies, too. 
L adore science and civics. At one school I got a prize for 
an essay on my pressed. flowers. But there aren’t enough 
hours in a day.” She ended a little wistfully, and although 
the girls laughed and sympathized, they continued to think 
Hilary a queer one. 
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Walking home that afternoon, Hilary brooded. “Just 
because I keep forgetting about mathematics and grammar 
and dates, Miss Parsons probably thinks I’m a disgrace 
to the school. Well, Saturday afternoon I'll go by myself 
on a picnic at Island Cove and think this throu gh.” 

All the same she felt downcast. Until now she had never 
gone regularly to school. Her dad, a writer, had taught 
her himself when they lived in remote spots as they some- 
times did. They were always moving about. Since her 
mother’s death she had been left pretty much to her own 
devices because Babs, her grown-up sister, had her own 
interests. Junior high was a great novelty. Hilary liked 
it in a way. Its cheerful bustle appealed to her energetic 
nature, and it was fun doing things with other young 
people for a change. But having been much by herself 
had made her shy, and it was hard to get out of her own 
world into that of the others. 

What fun if she could do something for the school! But 
Hilary had to admit the outlook was not bright. 

Ripples and sparkles were on the sea that next Saturday 
morning. The wind blew sweet and fresh; seagulls flashed 
and cried overhead. She planned to have her picnic lunch 
in the sheltered cove, relax a bit, think a bit, paddle a bit, 
and look for marine specimens at her leisure. It was still 
too cold for swimming. wea 

Island Cove was surrounded by low cliffs, and a rough 
trail led down between boulders to its sandy beach where 
a few fishermen kept their boats. She left her bicycle half- 
way down, propped against a rock. Then, burdened with 
her schoolbag stuffed with provisions, she ran down to 
the sea. 

An unusual sight greeted her. A very tall roan horse was 
sampling the sand near a dinghy to which his reins were 
tied. Several odd-shaped bundles and bags were attached 
to his saddle. There was no sign of any rider. 
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“Hello!” said Hilary. “Are you a smuggler’s horse?’ 

“Pruff! Pruff!” replied the horse. 

“All right,” said Hilary. “If you’ve no objection, ril 
have my lunch.” 

The horse made none, so she took off her shoes and 
socks, settled down in a cozy niche between rocks, and 
spread out her buns, bananas, and bottle of milk. Hardly 
had she eaten half a bun when she beheld a figure waving 
his arms from the little island just outside the cove. Were 
those urgent signs meant for her? She looked all around. 
No one else was in sight. The person making these mad 
gestures appeared to be an elderly man, and he was almost 
dancing in his excitement. He pointed to the horse. 

“Well, if it’s his, I’m not stealing it,” said Hilary. 

The figure pointed first to himself, next to the horse, 
and finally beckoned toward the island. 

“Marooned, is he?” murmured Hilary. “Tide too high 
for wading? Wants me to do what? Take the horse to 
him? And get a ducking myself? Oh, ride him over!” 
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She in turn made violent signs toward the horse, the 
island, and herself. 

“Jt must look as if we’re playing O-U—T spells out 
goes he,” she giggled. Going over to the horse, she untied 
him and led him toward the water. Eager waves of ap- 
proval came from the figure on the island. 

“All right for you, but Pm hungry,” thought Hilary. 
She conducted the tall horse over to her luncheon table 
and stuffed the lunch back into her schoolbag which she 
flung over her shoulder. Then she tried to mount the 
dignified horse. 

He let her get her foot in the stirrup, and then leisure!y 
moved himself around so that she was forced to hop after 
him on one leg, like a pelican. She clutched wildly at mane 
and saddle. The fat livery stable pony on which she was 
learning to ride had no such trick as this. At last, with a 
frantic spring, she landed almost across the horse’s back. 
Luckily he now remained still, turning to regard her 
curiously. She squirmed into the saddle and fixed her bare 
feet in the stirrup leathers, for the irons dangled far below. 

“Hope you like paddling, Mr. Horse,” she said a bit 
breathlessly, urging him toward the sea. 

After considering matters, he finally splashed in. Hilary 
guided him toward the island, and he plowed. steadily 
along, the water just below her feet. 

They landed on a tiny beach and were greeted by the 
elderly man. He seemed quite dignified and respectable 
looking in spite of shabby tweed clothes, trousers turned 
up, spectacles askew, and a general air of distraction. 

“My dear young lady! I’m deeply grateful to you. I was 
so absorbed in these specimens I encountered, that I com- 
pletely forgot the tide. Had Hector not whinnied, I doubt 
if even now—such an awkward predicament.” 

Hilary laughed as she slipped down Hector’s steep side. 
“Why, it was fun. Are you nature snooping over here?” 
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“Nature—? I fear I did not catch—” 

“Botanizing or zoologizing, you know,” explained 
Hilary. 

“Oh, ah, yes. Yes, I may say that I am, although that 
precise description had not occurred to me.” 

She nodded. “It’s one of my hobbies, too.” 

“Ah, is that indeed so?” He was peering at some wig- 
glers in a glass jar, fantastic tiny creatures magnified by the 
curve of the glass. They had long horns and tails, huge 
eyes, pointed noses, and kicking legs. 

“Baby shore crabs?” asked Hilary. “Queer little chaps. 
They don’t take much after their parents at that stage, do 
they, Mr. —Mr. —” 

“Atkinson. Professor Atkinson.” 

“A real professor? What a lot you must know!” Hilary 
exclaimed in admiration. 

“Far too little—far too little. I am really only an amateur 
in this branch. It provides a relaxation, a great refresh- 
ment, combined with a little equestrian exercise and invig- 
orating sea air.” 

“Definitely,” agreed Hilary. “And talking of Hector, 
shouldn’t we be getting back before the tide rises any 
more? I think he’s quite big enough to carry us both.” 

“An excellent idea. Now, let me see, where did I deposit 
my luncheon kit, knapsack, and specimen case?” He gazed 
distractedly about, his gray hair flying in the breeze. AL 
ate by that rock. No—did T eat? I scarcely think so.” 

This professor evidently needed looking after. Hilary 
went to fetch a battered, black tin box she had noticed. 
He took it doubtfully. 

“Yes, my luncheon kit, and strangely light. Yet I cannot 
remember eating.” He opened the box. It was indeed 
empty, and it did not show the slightest sign of having 
contained food. “I fear I overlooked the packing of any 
provisions,” concluded the professor sadly. 
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Hilary giggled. Provisions were usually her first thought. 

“I suppose that’s a knapsack on Hector’s saddle, isn’t 
it? And maybe your specimen case is on your back.” 

.The professor looked relieved. “You are correct, I 
fancy. Observant and perhaps even intelligent.” 

She gasped, “Oh, I say!” 

“Ah, excuse me,” said the professor. “I meant no 
slight. I am unacquainted with young maidens, and have 
gathered but vague impressions. They appear to giggle, to 
chatter much of basketball, school, and kindred subjects. 
But certain it is that you managed Hector with tact; you 
immediately recognized the zoea of the carcinus maenas— 
the young crabs; you have returned to me my impedi- 
menta. Dear me, how peculiar I feel. Can I be in need of 
sustenance?” 

“Jf you mean food,” said Hilary briskly, “just tell me 
what you had for breakfast?” 

“If I remember correctly, a slice of toast and cocoa.” 

“You would.” She dived into her bulging schoolbag 
and produced a bun. “Do eat this, professor.” 

Seated on a flat rock, they munched buns together, 
while the horse Hector cropped contentedly near by. The 
professor really enjoyed his little meal, and even ate a picce 
of chocolate Hilary discovered in her pocket. They chatted. 
The professor, it appeared, had recently come to live at 
Rowendale for the benefit of the sea air, and he mentioned 
plans for his garden. “Though how he ever remembers 
what he plants and where amazes me,” thought Hilary. 

Firmly mounted now on one of her hobbies, she gal- 
loped away in fine style. She told her new friend what 
would grow in this locality and what would not. She spoke 
of grubs, of vegetables, flowers, seeds, bulbs, and cuttings. 

From gardening they slipped, by way of the scientific 
cooking of cabbages, to the fine art of preparing foods. 
Professor Atkinson looked dreamy. 
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“I have long wished,” he said, “for a simple syrup pud- 
ding, such as I had when a child. But, alas! Bachelors can 
rarely have to eat what they fancy.” 

Hilary smacked her lips. “I love maple syrup. I made 
that pudding myself the other day. I'll get my sister to 
invite you to lunch some time and you shall have one. 
Look, Mr. Professor, is that a bottle floating over there?” 

He readjusted his spectacles and gazed seaward, fol- 
lowing her pointing finger. Bobbing amid the lazy waves, 
an iridescent blue object caught the sun. It did look rather 
like a bottle lying on its side, but what bottle was it that 
could shine with such brilliant shifts of azure and of rose? 

“Is it—? No. Yet, what but that?” he murmured. “A 
Portuguese man-of-war in these waters?” 

“Where—what?” she cried, wildly scanning the horizon 
for a foreign warship. But none was visible. Aloud she 
suggested, “The bottle is ‘drifting this way. If we get a 
branch from a tree, we could reach it.” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed the professor. “But carefully, my 
dear young lady. Do not injure it, I beg.” 

Ten minutes later they were exclaiming rapturously 
over the “bottle” which, attached with dark blue tentacles 
to a piece of brown seaweed, lay on the little beach. 

“Oh, what is it?” demanded Hilary, wide-eyed. 

“ Physalia arethusa,” Professor Atkinson said solemnly. 
“The Portuguese man-of-war, usually found in tropical or 
sub-tropical water. Its bladder-like shape catches the wind 
like a sail. And those tentacles can sting.” 

How lovely its colors were—blue, pink, rose, and azure! 
One end was pointed, and its upper side was puckered into 
delicate flutings. “What shall we do with it?” asked 
Hilary. 

“Return it to the sea whence it came. To take it and 
exhibit it to our friends would mean its collapse and death 
within a few hours. And though strange to our eyes, it is 
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a common enough organism to science. We must be glad 
we've seen it and let it go.” 

A bright idea seized her. “First PIL draw it with my 
school crayons. I carry them when I’m out rambling.” 

The professor, watching her careful blending of the few 
colors at her command, remarked that she was not with- 
out a certain elementary skill in draftsmanship. 

Then they threw the bright sea creature as far out as 
they could and watched it receding on the waves. 

“Bless my soul!” he observed. “The tide apparently is 
going out. But it is not yet high by my calculations. The 
level is the same as before.” 

“That’s funny,” Hilary said. “Have you a watch, sir?” 

He pulled out an old-fashioned one and stared at it. 

“Five o’clock,” he murmured. “Why, the tide is nearly 
two hours past the high.” 

“That’s why it’s about the same as it was three and a 
half hours ago. It will be just right for Hector again.” 


y = 
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“The afternoon has indeed passed quickly and pleas- 
antly, in a great measure, I feel, due to your company,” 
said Professor Atkinson courteously. 

Crossing back to the cove was amusing. Hector, loaded 
with all the professor’s belongings as well as with the 
professor and Hilary, strode nobly through the sea waves. 

Halfway over Professor Atkinson said thoughtfully, 
“Presumably, you attend the Rowendale J unior High 
School? I would commend that establishment of learning 
for the varied pursuits it encourages in the young. I had 
hardly looked for such lively and intelligent interest in one 
of your years. You must have many an opportunity of 
turning your hobbies to good account for the welfare of 
others.” 

“Oh, surely! I try to,” gasped Hilary in surprise. 

“Good!” He said no more for just then a bundle, inse- 
curely fastened, fell from Hector’s saddle into the water. 
Hector immediately stopped dead, and the professor 
nearly fell off head first while leaning over for the floating 
package. Hilary was shaking with laughter. He was so 
exactly like Alice in Wonderland’s White Knight, horse 
and all. She clutched him back to safety, and mused on 
what a memorable afternoon it had been. “I suppose Vil 
even remember it when I’m grown up,” she thought. 


At roll call one morning the principal, Mr. Pritchard, 
cleared his throat and announced that he had important 
news for the students. Suddenly a name caught Hilary’s 
wayward attention. “Atkinson—Professor Atkinson, the 
eminent biologist,” he was saying. Could that mean her 
professor? j 

“Professor Atkinson, who is noted for his generosity no 
less than for his remarkable achievements in the field of 
biology, wishes to donate an annual prize for achievement 
in science. This is to consist of twenty-five dollars worth 
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of books for the school library. These books are to be 
chosen by the winner. As he is a stranger in this part of the 
country and quite unacquainted with the school, I ven- 
tured to ask what led him to make us this generous offer. 
It’s only fair to give you his reply.” 

Mr. Pritchard continued, “Professor Atkinson said that 
it was to mark his appreciation of the work the school 
was doing, as shown by one of our students with whom he, 
apparently, was favorably impressed. That pupil is—” 

And Hilary, astounded beyond words, heard her own 
name pronounced. 

“He also said,” added the principal with a twinkle, 
“that he trusted all our students have as many hobbies and 
take as much interest in them as does Hilary, provided of 
course that their useful substructure of necessary school 
subjects is sound, as he presumed hers to be.” 

At that Hilary sat up with a jerk. So her professor 
considered a sound substructure so important, did he? 
Well, if that was what math, grammar, history, and 
geography really were, then there must be some sense in 
learning them after all. She would have to give these mat- 
ters more consideration in the future. 

Her classmates were staring, goggle-eyed, at Hobbyist 
Hilary, while the eyeglasses of the surprised Miss Parsons 
actually fell into her lap. Hilary looked back at them all 
with a big grin of happiness. A wave of friendly laughter 
and applause rolled across the room and grew into a rous- 
ing cheer. Friendly, laughing faces! Hilary was no longer 
a “new freak.” She and her hobbies were now part of the 
junior high. 


Check Yourself 


_ The following test is divided into two parts. Part I con- 
sists of ten statements about the story. Some of them are 
true, and some are false. On your paper write the numbers 
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from one to ten. Beside each number write true if the 
statement is true; false if it is false. 


Part I 


. Hilary was interested in all the school subjects. 
_ Miss Parsons agreed with Hilary that hobbies are 


more important than school lessons. 


. Hilary learned that some things are more important 


than hobbies. 


. Hilary was not the only pupil with hobbies. 
. Hilary was not used to being alone, so she did not 


enjoy the prospect of her Saturday picnic. 


. Hilary felt it would be fine if she could do some- 


thing important for her school, 


. Hector did not mind paddling. 
_ Professor Atkinson was not a real biologist—he 


studied nature as a hobby. 


. Hilary knew a good deal about biology. 
. Hilary promised to bake a cake for the professor. 


Part IL 


In the first column, you are given ten incomplete state- 
ments about the story. Opposite are listed the completions, 
but they are arranged improperly. On your paper copy the 
numbers from one to ten. After each number write the 
correct completion for the statement of that number. 


J3 


Hilary was considered they had common inter- 
a little queer at school ests and were enjoying 
because themselves. 


_ Miss Parsons was wor- the professor was 1m 


ried about Hilary be- favor of hobbies pro- 

cause vided that their useful 
substructure of neces- 
sary school subjects was 
sound. 
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. Hilary liked junior high 


school because 


. On Saturday, Hilary 


planned to have her 
lunch in the sheltered 
cove because 


. The professor signaled to 


Hilary because 


. Professor Atkinson ate 


part of Hilary’s lunch 
because 


. Hilary and the professor 


returned the Portuguese 
man-of-war to the sea 
because 


. The afternoon passed so 


quickly and pleasantly 
for Hilary and the pro- 
fessor because 


. At roll call one morning 


the principal, Mr. Pritch- 
ard, announced that Pro- 
fessor Atkinson had do- 
nated to the school a 
prize of twenty-five dol- 
lars a year because 

Hilary decided that from 
then on she would de- 
vote more time to math, 
grammar, history, and 
geography because 


of his appreciation of 
the work the school was 
doing, as shown by Hil- 
ary. 

she wanted to look for 
marine specimens. 


to take it out of the 
water would mean its 
collapse and death. 

she had many hobbies 
and talked about them. 


he forgot to bring his 
own. 


the tide had risen and he 
was marooned. 


it was fun doing things 
with other young people 
for a change. 


she neglected some of ` 


her studies for her hob- 
bies. 


—r 
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Compare your rate and comprehension scores on this 
test with those of the other tests in this book. Are you 
improving? Your rate on this test should be high because 
you were reading easy narrative material. As your interest 
in the story increased, your rate probably increased. 


Make Your Vocabulary Grow 


1. In each of the following sentences about the story, 
there is an underlined word. Find an antonym for 
each of these words. Use your dictionary if you wish. 


aoc 


8g. 


Hannah spoke primly to Miss Parsons. 


. Hilary had never before gone regularly to school. 


School appealed to Hilary’s energetic nature. 


Hector moved around leisurely so that Hilary 


could not mount him at once. 

The professor waved his arms at Hilary in a frantic 
manner. 

The professor gazed distractedly about, looking 
for his lunch. 

The principal told the students that the professor 
was noted for his generosity. 


2. Use your dictionaries to find the meanings and 
pronunciations of the following words from the 


story: 

wistfully marooned predicament 
iridescent tentacles eminent 
precise fantastic observant 


equestrian courteously calculations 


Opportunity 


By Berton Braley 


With doubt and dismay you are smitten, 
You think there’s no chance for you, son? 
Why the best books haven’t been written, 
The best race hasn’t been run, 

The best score hasn’t been made yet, 

The best song hasn’t been sung, 

The best tune hasn’t been played yet; 
Cheer up, for the world is young! 

No chance? Why, the world is just eager 
For things that you ought to create; 

Its store of true wealth is still meager, 

Its needs are incessant and great; 

Tt yearns for more power and beauty, 
More laughter and love and romance; 
More loyalty, labor, and duty; 

No chance—why, there’s nothing but chance. 
For the best verse hasn’t been rhymed yet; 
The best house hasn’t been planned, 

The highest peak hasn’t been climbed yet, 
The mightiest rivers aren’t spanned. 

Don’t worry and fret, faint-hearted, 

The chances have just begun. 

For the best jobs haven’t been started, 
The best work hasn’t been done. 


Share Your Ideas 


1. What mood does the poem express—sadness, de- 
spair, hope, dismay, or doubt? Prove your choice. 
2. Read the poem orally. Did the rhythm, punctuation, 
and phrasing help you to interpret the poem? 
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Skate in Your Own 
Baek Yard? 


By H. C. Tate 


Is ice skating one of your hobbies? If so, you will want 
to find out how to make your own skating rink. Read 
the article carefully and remember the instructions. 


rear 
Ped 


What do you need for a skating rink in your own back 
yard? First, you must have a temperature that is always 
considerably below thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit. You 
must have a water supply, a garden hose, a plot of ground, 
and plenty of patience. The cost amounts only to the extra 
water used. 

Select for your rink a level plot of ground. It would be 
wise to choose this on the north side of the building out of 
reach of the sun on occasional warm days. It can be any 
size, but it is better to start on a small scale. Water will 
freeze faster on concrete, but it also melts faster. Ice has 
better quality and will last longer if made over sod. On 
grass, you will need a board curbing to keep the water 
where you want it. If you prefer to use part of the vegetable 
garden, you can get an early start by throwing up a six-inch 
embankment around it instead of the boards, But if you 
live where there is plenty of snow, you will need neither 
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earth nor boards, as snow makes an ideal base as well as 
an embankment material. 

Moisten the snow thoroughly, level it off, and pack it 
firmly with a shovel or the lawn roller. Apply a light mist 
with a hose-until the surface is well coated. A good plan 
is to spray for fifteen to twenty minutes; then wait equally 
long for the water to freeze. Don’t use a forceful spray, 
hoping to do the job quickly. It will simply melt the ice 
coating and let the water seep into the soil. A winter thaw 
may force you to start all over again. But once the rink is 
finished, you'll agree it was well worth the effort. 

With a back yard rink, there is no danger of breaking 
through the ice. It’s close at hand where one can dash into 
the house to warm tingling fingers and toes and get a hot 
drink. There are no long trudges or bus rides, and small 
children can be tucked into bed the minute the fun is over. 
It helps make the home the center of happy activities. Why 
not build a skating rink in your own back yard? 


Share Your Ideas and Experiences 


1. After reading this article, how would you direct a 
friend in the construction of a skating rink in his own 
back yard? Be specific in the directions you write 
down. Compare your directions with those made by 
other members of the class. 

2. Have each class member report on his favorite 
hobby. Tell the class the reason for the selection of 
such a hobby, and the benefits gained from its pur- 
suit. If some members have no hobbies, they might 
read about several and report on interesting ones 
they would like to undertake. 

3. Make reports on unusual hobbies about which you 
have read or heard. 

4. Have a quiz session on terms or rules connected. with 
football, basketball, and baseball. 


Speech! Speech! 
By Germaine Haney 


i} Public speaking may be one of your hobbies. The fol- 
lowing rules are interesting and instructive. Read care- 
fully so that you will remember the rules and practice 
them when you make a speech. 


} 


At some time or other almost everyone is called upon 
to speak in public. “Public” may mean a strange place and 
a large audience, or only a familiar place and the encour- 
aging faces of your friends. Does the thought of speaking 
in public set your teeth to chattering? It needn’t. Once you 
have mastered the rules of public speaking, giving that 
talk is going to be a painless process. It may even be fun. 

The first thing to consider is the way you look. You 
must be well-groomed and dressed to suit the occasion. 
Remember the words to “suit the occasion.” If you are 
making a speech for the athletic association, a girl will look 
better in a sweater and skirt than in a fluffy dress. On the 
other hand, if she goes out to talk up the class play, a 
simple dress will be just the thing. It is just as important 
for boys to dress appropriately as it is for girls. From these 
suggestions they, too, can take a hint about dressing to 
“suit the occasion.” The way you feel will have an effect 
on you. If you know you look well, you will feel right. If 
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you are not worrying about how you look, you can devote 
all your “brain power” to your speech. 

Another important point in speech-making is the matte: 
of standing and walking. Do you walk well? Why not 
_ make a game of walking gracefully? Put into practice the 
essentials of good carriage. Hips in, tummy in, trunk tall, 
chest up, head high. Walk in front of the mirror. Do you 
like what you see? 

What about your feet? Do you wave them like a pair of 
flippers? Do you drag them? Try putting them down 
neatly. If you learn to walk correctly with a public appear- 
ance in mind, you'll soon find yourself doing it in everyday 
life. 

When you are actually before an audience, rest your 
weight evenly on both feet, so that you can move and turn 
easily. Don’t clamp one foot against the other as though 
you had glue on your shoes. This is uncomfortable. It also 
prevents you from moving about freely. When you turn, 
you must not sway. Otherwise both you and the audience 
will become seasick! And try to come out on the platform 
smiling. If you can do that, your audience will forget 
about you and listen to what you are saying. Relax, and 
let the audience relax with you. More than anything, be 
yourself. Do not assume some unusual pose. You won't 
fool anyone but yourself. 

Another difficult problem is eyes. If you know what to 
do with your own eyes, those of the audience will not 
bother you. By all means, do not look at the ceiling, the 
floor, or at just one person. A good method is to look at 
the listeners’ foreheads or the tops of their hats. But 
address all the hats, not just one. 

Of course, it is necessary to speak distinctly. Don’t talk 
too rapidly, but neither should you dawdle. Talk along 
briskly, and if you are lucky enough to say something 
funny, give your audience enough time to laugh. 
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The subject matter of your speech cannot be neglected. 
To talk interestingly, you must know a great deal about 
it. You must have plenty of facts. One or two will never 
do. And the more you learn, the more enthusiastic you 
will become. Your interest and enjoyment in the subject 
will go to the hearts of the audience. You must remember, 
however, to have your speech well organized so that the 
audience will be able to follow your ideas easily. 

Don’t write the speech on paper and then read it word 
for word. The audience wants to feel that you are talking 
to them, It is better to have cards at which you can glance 
occasionally as you talk. On the top one you can write the 
first point of your outline. This can be slipped to the back 
of the stack when you are ready to present your second 
point—and so you can continue to the end, Cards make 
less noise than paper, and they make losing, the place 
almost impossible. 

Now just suppose you make a mistake while you are 
giving the talk. Forget it! Everyone makes mistakes. Every- 
one mispronounces a word now and then. Correct the 
mistake if you can do so gracefully; if not, forget it! 

And now, last but not least, know when you have 
finished your speech. Cover your subject, but once you 
have come to the end, for goodness sake, stop! 


Share Your Ideas and Experiences 


1. Read about your favorite sport heroes and make 
reports to the class. Follow the suggestions given in 
“Speech! Speech!” 

2. Have a group of class members make reports on the 
Olympic Games. This should include an account of 
the ancient Greek festivals as well as the modern 
games. 

3, Make reports on other sports contests such as the 
World Series. 


I Meant To Do My 
Work Today 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


I meant to do my work today— 
But a brown bird sang in the apple-tree, 
And a butterfly flitted across the field, 
And all the leaves were calling me. 


And the wind went sighing over the land, 
Tossing the grasses to and fro, 

And a rainbow held out its shining hand— 
So what could I do but laugh and go? 


Share Your Ideas 


1. 
2 
3 


Read this poem aloud to bring out the carefree, gay 
spirit. 

Discuss the importance of both “work” and “play” 
in peoples’ lives. 

What do you think of the personality of the poet as 
revealed by the poem? 


. Compare the theme of this poem with that found on 


page 322. 


. Of what “opportunity” did this poet take advantage? 
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Select Good Books 


When others fail him, the wise man looks 
To the sure companionship of books. 
ANDREW LANG 


Boys and girls who are interested in reading about sports and hobbies 
will enjoy the following books: 


THE JUNIOR SPORTS ANTHOLOGY, edited by Robert F. Kelley 


This new book tells of adventure in sports—not how to play them. 
The stories range from classics such as Kipling’s Maltese Cat and 
Pyle’s Shooting Match at Nottingham Town, to modern favorites, such 
as Lou Gehrig, a Quiet Hero by Frank Graham. The stories are so 
varied that they even give an insight into the types of sports enjoyed 
by young people living in the far corners of this country. Every boy 
and girl should read this book. 


COLLEGE ON HORSEBACK, by Ester Greenacre 


The “Holly” of this story is a most ingenious girl, and the story of how 
she paid her way through college by giving lessons in horseback riding 
is very lively and entertaining. She bought her first horse with three 
dollars and what more she could borrow from her friends. The second 
horse was given to her by a policeman, and the next two were bought 
from gypsies with money her brother sent her. Her venture proved 
valuable to her friends and profitable to her. 


TEEN-AGE BASKETBALL STORIES, edited by Jack Furman 
Very few of us realize that a greater number of people play basketball 
than any other team sport. This excellent collection contains stories by 
such well-known authors as B. J. Chute, William Heyleger, Charles 
Coombs, and others. All the stories depict the value of team play, 
loyalty, and courage. 


Wor p SERIES, by John R. Tunis 
Here is a book that should delight all baseball lovers. It is not the 
story of an individual, but that of a team—the Brooklyn Baseball 
Club. Game after game was played until the players were blended into 


a perfect team. Finally in an exciting finish, the series was won. 


My Room 1s My Hossy, by Marion Downer 
This little book contains practical suggestions for those who enjoy liv- 
ing in comfortable and attractive surroundings. Boys and girls will 
enjoy reading it and trying out some of the excellent suggestions. 
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On Your Mark, by Ralph Barbour 


The adventures of four boys at Erskine college are recounted in this 
book. Allen, Pete, Tommy, and Hal took part in various college 
sports. They had exciting adventures during the year at Erskine. Allen 
was the track star and won the final “meet” for Erskine by being vis- 
torious in the two-mile run. 


ROLLER SKATES, by Ruth Sawyer 


In this book, you will read of Lucinda, a vivid and interesting person- 
ality. During a year in which her mother and father left her in New 
York while they went to Europe, she enjoyed her freedom, and ex- 
pressed her joy by swooping through the streets on her roller skates. 
The pleasures she found seemed to be reflected to the many friends slic 
made. Lucinda loved life to be exciting, and through many adventures, 
she swept along on her roller skates. 


Tue WILL To Win, by Stephen W. Meader 


This book tells about boys who learned to win by overcoming thei 
fear of losing. It concerns various sports—track, basketball, and 
others. 


BICYCLING, by Ruth and Raymond Benedict. The Barnes Sports Library 


This is a book from a library of practical sports books. It takes up bi- 
cycles and their care, riding technique, short trips, touring equipment, 
and other features that are of interest to boys and girls who enjoy this 
sport. 


Tue Boy Scout’s Book oF InDoor Hospy TRAILS, edited by Franklin K. 
Mathiews 


In this splendid book boys and girls will meet old as well as new hob- 
bies. As each hobby is presented, an experienced person guides the 
way. Such hobbies as ventriloquism, writing, putting on minstrel 
shows, and others equally interesting are discussed. There is an espe- 
cially instructive section on dog training. And with each hobby, 
interesting stories illustrate the points stressed by the authors who 
contributed to the book. 


TEEN-AGE SPORTS PARADE, by B. J. Chute 


A well-known author in this book gives us a collection of modern 
sports stories. It contains stories of football, of skiing, of baseball, 
and of various other well-loved sports. The action is speedy; the 
humor is lively; and the print is excellent. Besides, Chute, in his own 
way, demonstrates through the stories how it takes more than victory 
to make a champion. 


c 


Stranger than Fiction 


Little Miss Chief 
Justice 


By May Carleton Lord 


This is an appealing story which took place during the 
early history of Montana. It is about the daughter of 

| the first governor of Montana and her “sixth sense” 
l which saved the life of her father. 


Tt was a cold, dreary morning in early fall. Thin drops 
of rain slanted across the windowpane, leaving tiny spat- 
ters of water like footprints of fairies. Polly Edgerton, blue- 
eyed and dark-haired, leaned against the sill, tracing with 
her fingertip the zigzag course of the raindrops. 

She could see mountains in the far distance. Often they 
wore white snow bonnets and were dazzling in the sun. 
Now, however, they squatted against the horizon like In- 
dians in fuzzy gray blankets. 

Polly thought of her father who would be crossing those 
mountains in a few hours, riding east to see Mr. Abraham 
Lincoln about the resources of this great country and to 
convince him that a new state should be admitted to the 
Union. Her mother was even now sewing gold nuggets into 
the lining of his coat, with small, painstaking stitches. 

“tt will make the coat heavy as lead, I’m afraid,” Mr. 


Edgerton had said earlier that morning. 
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“Heavy as gold, you mean, Mr. Edgerton,” Ma had 
replied, wedging another nugget into the hem of his cc 
She always called Pa “Mr. Edgerton.” It was the formal 
way she had. 

“Is a man ever worth his weight in gold, I wonder?” he 
asked, laughing as he patted Ma’s shoulder. 

“My man is,” said Ma, flushing. 

Polly had gone tiptoeing out of the room toward the 
stable to see if the saddlebags were strapped and ready for 
Pa’s important journey, and to see if the mare had been 
curried and was shining and beautiful. 

The rain had clung to Polly’s dark hair and had slid 
down her neck as she ran back to the house across the 
soggy yard. Polly had hardly noticed the rain because she 
was thinking that she did not want to waste a moment of 
these last few hours before her father would be going dow: 
the long road. Because her father and mother were talking 
quietly when she entered the room, she had paused at the 
window to wait until they finished discussing their plans. 

It was hard to think of the lonely days ahead. There 
would be no one now with whom to play on a winter's 
evening—no one to laugh when it was said that Polly’s 
pigeon-toes, her cowlick—yes, and her “forgettery,” too— 
came from her father’s family. The Governor’s side, Polly 
had added proudly, but her mother had protested that he 
wasn’t a Governor yet. He was only Mr. Chief Justice, 
even if people were talking about electing him Governor. 

Polly would miss Tom Hamilton, too. The Hamiltons, 
their nearest neighbors, were sending Tom east with Mr. 
Edgerton to attend a school there. Tom, who was fifteen, 
did so many thoughtful things for Polly. It was he who had 
helped her make her pebble garden last year, bringing her 
pretty stones for the pattern. Remembering the pebble 
garden, she looked out of the window to the place where it 
had been, and an unhappy memory crossed her mind like a 
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dark shadow. She recalled why she had lost interest in her 
garden and never remade it after the stranger had spoiledit. 

It had been such a pretty garden. There were delicate 
tufted vetch and purple corncockle, wild columbine, and 
the greeny-white of wild spikenard and blue-eyed star 
grass. In between them ran the pretty pebble borders. She 
had been laying a row of the shiny ones Tom had found for 
her when a harsh voice had said, “What’s this you're up 
to? What have you got here?” A strange man had stopped 
to examine the shiny pebbles. “Got “em down by the 
creek, I warrant.” 

“They're mine!” Polly had said, stoutly. “They’re my 
treasures.” 

“We'll have to look into this.” The man had scooped up 
a whole handful of pebbles and trampled. her columbine. 
“Treasure-trove, that’s what they are, and they belong to 
the State. I’m the prospective sheriff, an’ I know my law 
backward and forward, Missie.” 

“You can’t do that. My father is Chief Justice, and he’ll 
make you give them back,” Polly had cried. 

«Your father is a little too big for his boots,” the strange 
man had said angrily, while with one booted foot he had 
stamped. out Polly’s garden. Even now Polly could feel 
tears in her throat as she remembered the destruction of 
her handiwork and the ugly stranger making, off with her 
treasure. Because Pa had bigger problems to take care of, 
she had never told him about the stranger. There were the 
Indian uprisings to worry about. The Chief Justice was 
also concerned about the weekly reports of the Vigilantes. 
She knew they were trying to solve a number of mysterious 
stagecoach holdups that were occurring with frightening 
regularity. Two people already had been shot and killed. 
Somehow Polly had got the feeling that the ugly stranger 
was hostile toward them, but she hesitated to report this 


to her father these busy days. 
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Turning from the window, Polly threw herself on the 
great bear rug that lay in front of the fireplace. She laid her 
cheek against its big furry head. She mustn’t cry, but with 
Pa and Tom both going away on a dangerous journey— 

She was still lying on the bear rug when the door opened 
and Ma came in, carrying Pa’s coat over her arm. In her 
hand she had a large red handkerchief which she handed. 
to Polly. 

“Take it, my dear, and remember to give it to your 
father before he leaves. Now don’t forget—” she said with 
emphasis, for Polly’s “forgettery” was a constant concern to 
Mrs. Edgerton—“I’m so busy sewing your father’s coat.” 

“Where did the handkerchief come from?” Polly asked. 

“Mr. Wiegand, the sheriff, who was kind enough to 
favor your father and me with a dinner last night, pre- 
sented the handkerchief to him. It was a farewell present 
and a very nice one, I think.” 

“I don’t think it’s nice,” said Polly, remembering the 
garden incident. “I don’t think Pa will like it.” 
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“Of course he will, child. We had such a good time, too, 
at the dinner. There was real butter on the table, brought 
all the way from Ohio and costing not a penny less than 
five dollars a pound.” 

“T wouldn’t have eaten his old butter!” Polly snapped. 
“The sheriff tramped on my garden. He took my treasure 
away. I don’t like him.” 

“ft isn’t like you to hold a grudge, my dear. I had hoped 
you had put that out of your heart long ago, and I’m glad 
you never told your father about it. I’m sure it was an 
accident. Now I’m going to get on with my sewing. TI 
count on you to set the table for dinner and stir the stew 
in the kettle. And don’t forget the red handkerchief for 
your father.” 

«JJl remember,” said Polly, “but he has plenty of nice 
white handkerchiefs. I packed them in the bags myself. 
Why should the sheriff—?” 

“This one is to be worn around Pa’s neck, my dear, with 
the ends flying. It is the latest mode. Now don’t be a silly 
girl.” With that Mrs. Edgerton left the room. 

Polly stared at the red handkerchief in her hand. Some- 
how she could not endure the thought of it tied around her 
father’s neck. It was silly, of course, but she had the feeling 
that—that it might in some way prove dangerous. 

During the next few moments she busied herself with a 
number of things. There was the stew to be looked after, 
tea leaves to be put into her mother’s fat little green teapot, 
and the table to be set. Polly placed cups and plates and 
spoons on the huge pine table. She poured water into thick 
goblets, listening to the soft, plushy sound as it came to the 
top. She stood on a three-legged stool and reached for a 
sprigged vegetable dish to hold the stew. This was to be a 
very special dinner. 

Tt was the stew over which her father exclaimed as he 
came into the fragrant kitchen. “What are we having for 
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dinner?” he cried gaily. “Oh, Irish stew!” as he leaned ove 
the pot. “Splendid!” 

Polly thought how big and handsome Pa was. If she 
could only show him somehow the love that welled up 
within her. But the meal was started before she could utter 
what was in her heart, and then, in almost no time at ail, 
he was looking at his big gold watch and saying that he 
must be on his way. 

There was an interval of hurried messages that her 
mother was sending to Grandma and Auntie back east, in 
case Pa could get to Connecticut. He was directed to wrap 
red flannel around his throat in the event of a cold and to 
take red pepper in hot water if he had indigestion. It was 
all red, red, red, thought Polly rebelliously. 

And then as the sun was bursting through the clouds and 
the day was sparkling bright, Ma turned to Polly. “Don’t 
tell me you’ve forgotten the red handkerchief for your 
father! Where is it now? Be quick about it, child.” 

Polly merely stood and stared at her mother. She felt her 
tongue growing thick and helpless as she twisted her pina- 
fore in her hands. Her blue eyes were wide. Even her hair 
seemed to be straining back from her temples. 

Polly’s gaze sought the bear rug for inspiration. “I—I 
guess something swallowed it up,” she murmured. 

There was no time for her mother to demand an explana- 
tion. Pa was already testing the stirrups and tightening the 
saddle girth. He looked down the road and saw Tom 
Hamilton coming. 

Pa ran to embrace his wife and daughter. 

“Tf the President thinks as highly of the resources of this 
country as I do,” he cried, “he'll be mighty proud to have 
Montana in the Union.” Polly had the feeling that Pa 
didn’t mean the gold of the country, either. 

“Good-by, Mr. Edgerton,” said Ma, in her curiously 
formal way, her eyes misty. 
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“Good-by, Pa!” Polly said and choked back a sob. 
Because her mother was crying, too, the red handkerchief 
incident was forgotten. : 

In the months that followed, Polly almost ceased to 
grieve for her father in the excitement surrounding the 
arrival of a baby sister. Polly spent long hours helping with 
the care of the little newcomer. But when she remembered 
the red handkerchief, her heart grew heavy. Some day she 
would have to admit that she hadn’t really forgotten the 
red handkerchief at all, that she had hidden it in the mouth 
of the bear which served as a rug in front of the fireplace. 
She could see its red tip that looked so much like a tongue. 
Tt was a constant reminder. 

She thought it was queer sometimes that her mother had 
never discovered it, or even asked about it after Pa had left. 

There had been one day when her mother had lookea at 
Polly in a strange way and said, “I wonder sometimes, 
child, if you’ve an uncanny sixth sense about you.” 

“Sixth sense? What does that mean?” asked Polly. 

“I can’t tell you. You'll know sometime yourself if you 
have it, but my mother was gifted that way. She sensed 
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things before they happened. It might have jumped a gen- 
eration and come down to you.” 

One day when her mother seemed more than usually 
anxious at her failure to hear from Pa, she asked Polly to 
look after the baby while she went to the store to see if any 
mail had come. 

“Surely there'll be news today. I—I can’t stand not 
knowing whether or not he’s safe and well and on his way 
home to us,” said Ma, tying the strings of her blue bonnet 
under her chin. “Take good care of the baby, and don’t let 
any strangers into the house.” 

Upon her return there was still no word from Pa. Polly 
thought maybe she shouldn’t wait until bedtime to say a 
prayer for her father. Suddenly she heard a great knocking 
at the door, and a voice that was strangely new and yet 
delightfully old, too, crying, “Open for the Governor of 
Montana!” And then her mother’s fast little feet were run- 
ning through the kitchen to open the door. Polly went to 
the trundle bed to pick up the baby Pa had never seen. She 
wanted to be the first to show him their lovely, dimpled 
treasure. 

She walked carefully toward the kitchen where Pa was 
standing with his arms around Ma, and the light from the 
lamp made a ring around them both. 

Then Polly’s father swept her into his arms. “So you 
did it on purpose! And that’s exactly how you saved my 
life, my child. The sheriff had planned to mark me so that 
his snipers could take a shot at me on the way east. The red 
handkerchief was intended to point me out. But you didn’t 
let them. You hid it away so that I would come back to 
my family.” 

“But how did you know?” Polly whispered. 

“Your mother’s got a kind of sixth sense, I guess,” 
laughed the Governor, “for discovering a mystery. She 
saw the bandanna, and then the news about the sheriff 
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leaked out. The Vigilantes have arrested him for instigating 
the last stagecoach robbery. He’s a dangerous character. 
But he won’t worry us much longer.” 

“Then you forgive me, Pa?” It was still almost too much 
to grasp. 

“Forgive you? There’s nothing to forgive! You're my 
little Miss Chief Justice from now on, and that’s next to 
the Governor, you know.” He kissed Polly tenderly, and 
the long, lonely months were forgotten. 


Share Your Ideas 


1. 


Zi 


What is a “sixth sense”? Explain how Polly’s “sixth 
sense” saved her father’s life. 

Have you ever “sensed” or “felt” something that 
later proved to be true? Compare your experience to 
that of Polly in this story. 

Have you heard “pioneer” stories similar to this one 
about your grandparents or great-grandparents? If 
so tell one of them to the class. 


_ Discuss colorful word pictures brought to mind by 


the story. Draw several pictures to illustrate what 


you liked best. 
Discuss the dangers Polly’s father would have to face 


as he went on the long journey to see Mr. Lincoln. 

Below are listed phrases from the reading. Discuss 

with the class the meaning of the underlined words, 

squatted against the horizon 

. the resources of this great country 

protested that Pa wasn’t a governor yet 

remembered the destruction of her handiwork 
eee . 

occurring with frightening regularity 

the stranger was hostile toward them 

wedging a nugget into the hem 

. prospective sheriff 


so mo ao ofp 


Blizzard Wizard 


To help you find key words 


You now know the number of words you read in a min- 
ute under ordinary circumstances. It is often desirable to 
read very rapidly. You may wish to discover quickly the 
answer to a question or find a date or specific fact in the 
reading. Using key words is very helpful in rapid reading 
because such words carry the meaning of a sentence. For 
rapid reading, small or unimportant words may be 
omitted as you glance quickly from line to line. A tele- 
gram is an example of a statement with only key words, 
omitting as it does all unnecessary words. 

In the article that follows the key words of the first para- 
graph are underlined. Practice letting your eyes glance at 
these words, skipping the unimportant ones. Next, skim 
through the rest of the article, reading only key words. 
Be ready to tell the major idea of each paragraph. 
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Study the Word List First 


temperamental spillway ignite 
mucous membrane glamour gypsum 
buffet combustible stipple 


For the last nineteen years, Lou Witte has made the 
weather do just what he wants it to do. His job is that of 
weatherman for the movies, and in this way he has to 
meet some difficult problems and solve them. A real rain- 
storm put on by an overburdened cloud may be a heavy 
rain, but for movie purposes it just creates a problem. 
Witte takes care of scenes in the movies where rain is 
needed by producing it himself. When he makes rain it is 
possible to light: it satisfactorily for the camera. It is 
always under control. It wets the right people to just the 
right degree of soppiness and can be turned on and off as 
readily as a shower. He can produce a fog that clings close 
to the ground or floats airily in space. Or, if he wishes, he 
can produce a 500 foot river. 

Mr. Witte has fogs down to such a fine point that he can 
give them to temperamental actors in a variety of flavors. 
They are made with oil that is sprayed through atomizers. 
The grease is burned away in advance, and when the oil 
comes out, it is chilled with dry ice. The amount of chill 
determines whether it lies on the ground or swirls around. 
The fogs are non-injurious to the lungs and mucous mem- 
brane, but sometimes they are dolled up for sensitive 
players. Once a fog was cooked up flavored with winter- 
green to smell like chewing gum for a child star whose 
mother thought it might be disturbing. 

Mr. Witte says that the only thing that can spoil one of 
his rains is the real thing. When a cameraman 1s shooting 
a Witte rain and nature puts on one of her own, the com- 
pany calls it a day and goes home until the sun comes out 
again. Mr. Witte’s rain rigging hangs fifty feet in the air. 
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It consists of a series of pipes held up by telephone poles. 
A canvas is laid over the pipes in order to control the 
amount of light for the cameras. Water is forced up into 
the pipes by pumps, and the amount of pressure on the 
water determines whether there will be a mist, fog, light 
rain, or heavy rain. 

Mr. Witte even answers the challenge when a script calls 
for floods of water. In a recent production, tanks of water 
holding 30,000 gallons each were released to buffet the 
actors in a life boat. Waves swept down fifty-foot high 
spillways slanted at an angle of fifty degrees. “Those life 
boats really took a beating,” said Mr. Witte proudly. 
“Our ocean was as rough as they come.” 

Fire is another of Mr. Witte’s trained seals. Buildings 
to be burned are piped with jets of atomizers. Combustible 
fluids are pumped through these pipes and are electrically 
ignited. “We start a fire and turn it off just like that,” 
says Mr. Witte. A button is pushed which acts like a pilot 
light in your gas stove. One minute there is a whale of a 
fire crackling away. A second later, there is just a little 
tendril of smoke curling up. 

Mr. Witte is also a snow man. He can produce a spotty 
snow for a street, or cover a whole mountainside with it. 
For mountainsides, the snow he uses is gypsum. To “dress 
a roof in snow,” he uses excelsior or wads of paper to build 
up its thickness. Over that goes a skin of burlap or muslin. 
The burlap skin is treated with plaster, and gypsum is 
sprinkled on. To dress a street in snow, Mr. Witte has his 
own ice machine that sprays out ground up ice like a 
stream of water. It looks real; it sparkles; it melts and 
gives a wet effect. For frosting a pane of glass, chemicals 
are stippled on with a brush. For falling snow, Mr. Witte 
uses parched corn flakes, and for fine powdery snow, po- 
tato meal. Both are blown by wind machines. Cornflakes 
and potato meal are light and will stay in the air. 


SS RET 


Saw 
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Were you able to tell the major idea of each of the above 
paragraphs by using the key words? The following articles 
will give you additional practice in this technique: 


How Spices Made 
History 


To help you spot key words 


The short articles that follow will give you more prac- 
tice in rapid reading. Before each selection there will be 
a question or several questions that require the finding 
of a date or a fact in the material on spices. Study the 
questions carefully to be sure you understand them. 
Study the key words in these questions so that you can 
spot these same words in the articles. Then you will be 
able to locate quickly the information for which you are 
looking. You will be given time to study the questions, 
but once you begin reading and looking for information, 
you are not to waste any time. Write the answers on a 
piece of paper. 


Study the Word List First 


antiseptic disinfectant concoction 

acquired plague formula 

fabulous penalty fragrance 
Ginger 


1. The world’s best ginger comes from what place? 
2. The name “ginger” comes from what country? 


Ginger was known to the ancient Chinese, the Egyptians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans. At first it was thought that 
ginger grew wild only in Asia, but later on it was discov- 
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ered in South Africa, Mexico, and Brazil. The roots of 
the plant are dug from the ground, washed, spread out to 
dry, and finally ground to powder. The world’s best ginger 
now comes from Jamaica. The reason we import ginger 
preserved in sugar and syrup from China is that the roots 
of the Chinese plant are too tender to be dried and sent 
over the seas as dried roots. The name “ginger”? comes 
from China, where it was called gingi. 


Odd Uses of Spices 


1. With what did the clever thieves seek to protect 
themselves against the plague? 

2. What did the ancients believe to be the origin of 
disease? 

3. Before the days of refrigeration, cooks used spices 
for disguising what article? 


Once there were four thieves who were as wise as they 
were wicked. The story goes that by using their brains 
they discovered a way to protect themselves against the 
plague that raged in their city of southern France about 
the year 1720. In those days no one had ever heard of 
disease germs, nor of antiseptics and disinfectants. But 
these men mixed pepper, cloves, cinnamon, and other 
spices with camphor and garlic and who-knows-what, and, 
protected by this concoction which they called vinegar, 
they walked into plague-stricken houses and safely robbed 
the dead and dying. They stole priceless treasures of gold 
and jewels, and the plague passed them by. 

Even so, the time came when the four thieves were cap- 
tured, tried, and sentenced. But again their vinegar, known 
as the “Vinegar of the Four Thieves,” saved their lives. In 
exchange for their secret formula the thieves were pardoned. 

In ancient times and during the Middle Ages, diseases 
were supposed to have their origin in bad odors. Spices, 
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therefore, were highly valued for the fragrance which 
might keep disease away. 

All through the ages spices have been used by embalm- 
ers, perfumers, and cooks. Before the days of refrigeration, 
cooks used spices to disguise the taste of all sorts of 
spoiled foods. When there were no refrigerators in Europe, 
meats were dried for winter use. With the help of spices, 
the cooks in great castles did their best to make it possible 
for knights and ladies to eat the rough dried beef. 


Cloves 


1. Where is the homeland of cloves? 

2. How did the Dutch cause trouble on the Molucca 
Islands? 

3. What caused the price of cloves to drop? 


Cloves helped to change the history of the world. As 
we know, only one of Magellan’s five ships survived the 
famous voyage around the earth. That ship, the Victoria, 
returned to Europe with a cargo of cloves from the Spice 
Islands. The cloves were valued so highly that one shipload 
more than paid the expenses of the first circumnavigation 
of the globe. 

Marco Polo, after years spent in China, returned to his 
home in Italy and reported that the Chinese had been using 
cloves for many centuries. But the homeland of cloves was 
unknown until the sixteenth century, when the Portuguese 
discovered the Molucca Islands and found the trees grow- 
ing wild there. These trees grow about forty feet high, and 
when they are covered with pink blossoms, their fragrance 
fills the air far out over the sea. 

The Dutch drove the Portuguese away from the Moluc- 
cas. Then, to maintain the fabulous price, they destroyed 
all clove trees except those growing on the island of 
Amboya. This made trouble because, with the clove trees 
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gone, the natives had no idea how old they were. It was an 
old custom of the islanders that when a child was born, 
the father planted a clove tree. By looking at their clove 
trees, men, women, and children could guess at their ages. 
In time the French acquired clove seeds and started 
forests on their island of Mauritius, and then on Zanzibar. 
After that the price of cloves dropped considerably. 


Cinnamon 
1. Why did the Portuguese hold a fort on Ceylon? 


2. Who finally took possession of Ceylon? 
3. What is cinnamon bark as we know it? 


Cinnamon is another ancient spice which was taken to 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome by Arabian merchants who 
didn’t know exactly where it grew. It is so old that no one 
knows when or by whom it was first discovered growing in 
fragrant forests on the island of Ceylon. For centuries 
after the Portuguese sailed around the Cape of Good Hope 
and discovered the truth about cinnamon, they held a fort 
on Ceylon. 

The Dutch, who came next, controlled the cinnamon 
trade until the latter part of the eighteenth century. There 
were heavy penalties for anyone caught taking as much as 
one cinnamon seed from Ceylon. Finally the English drove 
out the Dutch, and after the British took possession of 
Ceylon, the Dutch planted cinnamon on their own Spice 
Islands. 

Cinnamon trees grow from twenty to thirty feet tall, and 
sometimes they live to be two hundred years old. The 
small blossoms of the tree turn into berries shaped like 
acorns, in each of which is one seed. All parts of the tree 
are used for oil and spice, but cinnamon bark, as we know 
it, is from tender branches cut from the trees, The bark is 
peeled, dried, and ground into powder. 


Jewels for Queens— 
and Kings Too 


To help you grasp the major idea 


In the following articles you will be given more prac- 
tice in rapid reading. The stories touch upon the history 
of some of the most famous jewels in the world. They 
are as interesting and as exciting as fairy tales. Before 
each story you will be given one question. Study the 
question carefully to find the key words. You will then 


story and then answer the question. It is important to 
keep in mind the key words of the question, but the 
answers will depend upon how well you understand the 
whole story. Use the key words of the story to “step up” 
your reading rate. 


Study the Word List First 


? 
i know exactly for what to look. You will read the entire 
i 


irresistible adorn haggle 
astound summoned wager 
pendant lure cabaret 


THE LURE OF GEMS 


Why are gems considered so valuable? 


Man, and more especially woman, has always been 
fascinated by bright pebbles. The biggest and brightest of 
these gems have proved so irresistible that many people 
have staked their fortunes, committed crimes, and lost 
their lives to gain possession of them. 

Although gems have few uses other than as ornaments, 
they are among the most sought after objects on earth. 
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Also, there is little chance of their being destroyed. A jews! 
mined hundreds of years ago is as fresh and gleaming «is 
one discovered yesterday. Often a stone, re-cut and worn 
in a modern setting, has had some glamorous and long- 
forgotten past. The windows of the neighborhood jewelry 
store may hold a glittering gem whose history, if known, 
would be more exciting than the mystery books we read.“ 


CLEOPATRA’S WAGER 
What trick did Cleopatra play to win a wager? 


A few of the famous gems of history are known to b 
locked away in vaults. But down through the ages hun 
dreds have vanished completely, only to appear again with 
both their shapes and their settings entirely changed. 

There is one famous jewel, however, which disappeared 
in a spectacular manner, if we are to believe the tales that 
have been handed down from ancient Egypt. It was one 
of a pair of pearl pendants belonging to Queen Cleopatra. 

After the death of Caesar, Mark Antony, the new ruler 
of Rome, summoned the Egyptian queen to meet him at 
Tarsus in Asia Minor. There she did everything to impress 
him with her wealth and power. She traveled in a magnif- 
icent bark, its prow adorned with gold and its oars plated 
with silver. The sails were of royal purple and the craft was 
perfumed with rare Arabian gums. To impress Antony, she 
made an extravagant wager. She told him that she alone 
would eat a meal costing ten million sesterces (in that day 
about twenty-five thousand dollars). 

The following day the Queen invited Antony and his 
generals to an especially elaborate feast. Rich as it was in 
rare food, they doubted that the promised sum could have 
been spent. They asked to see the accounts. 

“Ah, you find the banquet poor,” exclaimed Cleopatra. 
“But what you have eaten was nothing more than a start, a 
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dinner as simple as that served by one of my courtiers. 
Supper, I promise you, will cost the sum of the wager, and 
I alone shall eat the ten million sesterces.” ° 

Antony did not believe her boast. When they sat down 
to the second meal, Cleopatra was splendidly dressed in 
jeweled robes and wore a magnificent pair of earrings, 
each a perfect pear-shaped pearl. 

During the course of the supper Antony noticed that a 
soup smelling strongly of vinegar was set before the Queen. 
As she was about to sip it, he was astounded to see her 
remove one of the pearls and place it in the soup. When 
it had dissolved, she took the cup and drank the liquid to 
the last drop. 

Cleopatra was on the point of repeating this with the 
other pendant when one of the Roman generals, judging 
she had won, snatched the pearl from her hand and de- 
clared Antony the loser of the wager. There is probably 
not another jewel in history that disappeared in such a 
spectacular manner as this pearl of Cleopatra’s.*!° 
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THE REGENT DIAMOND 


How did Sir Thomas Pitt buy and sell the Regent Dia- 
mond? 


About the beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
the rich mines of the Golconda region first became known 
to the outside world, a Portuguese gentleman joined the 
diamond rush. He spent every cent he owned searching for 
gems, but without results. When he had sold the last of his 
possessions to pay his workmen and had funds left for only 
one more day’s labor, he prepared a cup of poison, intend- 
ing to drink it that night. However, late on the fateful day, 
one of his workmen rushed to him with a splendid dia- 
mond weighing about four hundred thirty-four carats. The 
exultant Portuguese hastened to Goa with his stone and 
disposed of it to a native gem trader. 

Early in the next century Sir Thomas Pitt came to Mad- 
ras as the new British governor. He was a man of modest 
means and, having heard that sometimes great gems were 
sold secretly in India, he resolved to risk his small fortune 
on such an investment in the hope of reaping an immense 
profit by reselling the stone to some European ruler. 

One day a diamond merchant described to him a rare 
jewel for which he asked the price of $360,000. Pitt cau- 
tiously told his friends about the stone, but they advised 
against the purchase. “Don’t meddle with it,” they said. 

But Pitt could not resist the temptation. He met the 
merchant from time to time and finally got the price down 
to $85,000. At this time the governor took the plunge and 
paid out the whole of his fortune for the stone. This was 
undoubtedly the stone which had saved the Portuguese 
adventurer from his poison cup. 

Possession of the gem did not make Pitt as happy as he 
had expected. Wars were being waged in Europe, and it 
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might be a long time before he could sell the jewel. Further- 
more, he could not leave India, but must send the gem to 
a trusted agent in London. Finally he sent his son, Robert, 
to carry the diamond on the long journey around the Cape 
of Good Hope to England, While Robert was on this voy- 
age, Pitt worried day and night. The ship might founder 
in a storm, or there might be thieves aboard. If Robert 
made one misstep or spoke one careless word, the governor 
would be ruined. 

There were no quick means of communication in those 
days, and months passed before Pitt’s suspense ended. He 
then learned that the diamond was safe in an iron chest in 
a British bank. 

Arrival of the stone gave London gossips something to 
buzz about. The rumors which circulated nearly ruined the 
career of the governor of Madras, for the stories hinted 
that the gem had come into his possession as the result of 
theft. 

Finally a purchaser was found for the diamond, The 
Duke of Orleans, then Regent of France, agreed to buy it. 
Pitt came home from India and in person delivered the 
jewel at Calais. During the short journey across the Eng- 
lish Channel, he lived in constant fear of thieves. 

Two years were spent in cutting the stone which became 
known as the Regent Diamond. On special occasions the 
duke wore it as a button on his hat; then it was placed in 
the coronation crown. Once Marie Antoinette wore it as a 
brooch with which she fastened dashing white ostrich 
plumes to a large black hat. Napoleon set the gem in the 
hilt of his state sword. Several times the Regent Diamond 
was pawned to raise funds for the government, but it was 
always redeemed and returned to the French treasury. The 
adventures of the Regent, however, were by no means fin- 
ished, but were to be associated with another historic 


diamond. 
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THE SANCY DIAMOND 


What unusual circumstances are connected with th 
history of the Sancy Diamond? 


oO 


Among the great stones in the French treasury was a dia- 
mond which Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, had 
worn as a perdant. This fifteenth-century warrior loved t 
adorn himself with jewels. Not only did he go into battle 
laden with gems, but his royal tent had window casemen is 
of gold and rich velvet draperies, heavily embroidere: 
with pearls. 

Charles was defeated and killed at Nancy, and these 
treasures became the spoils of war. Villagers and soldiers 
cut up his splendid tent like calico on the counter of a 
village shop. An ignorant soldier found a beautiful box 
containing a large diamond pendant surrounded by pearls 
and rubies. The soldier fancied the box, but he thought the 
ornament was paste and he tossed it under a wagon. Later 
it occurred to him that no worthless ornament would de- 
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serve such a beautiful box; so he returned, searched the 
ground, and found the pendant. Then he sold it to a magis- 
trate for three francs! 

Many years later the stone came into the hands of the 
Seigneur de Sancy, finance minister of France. When the 
nation went in debt and could not raise money to enlarge 
the army, Sancy offered the jewel as a pledge for necessary 
funds to be furnished by the bankers of Metz. He gave the 
diamond to a trusted messenger to deliver, but thieves 
overtook the man and murdered him. A Swiss priest found 
the body and buried it in a country churchyard. 

There was no trace of the jewel but, when Sancy learned 
of the burial of his servant, he was greatly relieved, 

“My diamond is not lost,” he said. “Dig up the body 
and we shall find the stone. I charged my man, if waylaid, 
to swallow the gem.” 

As he predicted, the Sancy Diamond was found in the 
messenger’s stomach. Not long thereafter the gem was 
sold to Queen Elizabeth of England, but France later 
bought it back and placed it with the Regent Diamond and 
other royal treasures in the Garde Meuble in Paris.338 


THE THEFT OF THE SANCY AND REGENT 
DIAMONDS 


Why were the thieves unable to sell the Sancy and 
Regent diamonds? 


One September night during the French Revolution, a 
guard patrolling the outside of the Garde Meuble in Paris 
thought he saw a light flicker on a colonnade. Upon inves- 
tigation, he discovered a man clinging to a rope which 
hung near a lantern. Another man, his hands and pockets 
filled with jewelry, was sliding’down from above. When he 
saw the guard, he lost his grip and fell to the pavement. 
Nevertheless, both thieves escaped and were not heard of 
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again. They had got away with both the Regent and the 
Sancy diamonds. 

Because the stones were so well known, it was impossible 
for the thieves to attempt to sell them. Three months later, 
the Sancy was found in a ditch, and in the following year 
the Regent was discovered in a hole in the timbers of : 
garret over a cabaret. The Sancy was sold to meet military 
expenses. It disappeared for some time, but in recent years 
it has been in the royal treasury of the Maharajah o 
Patiala, in the Punjab.173 


THE BLACK PRINCE RUBY 


Of what real value is the ruby set in the center of the 
Maltese Cross on the British crown? 


In the center of the Maltese Cross on the British crown 
is set the great Black Prince Ruby. Pedro the Cruel, Kin g 
of Castille and Leon, sent it to the Black Prince of England 
in gratitude for the loan of British troops during a war. 
The Spanish king supposed this magnificent red jewel 
to have been some Oriental ruler’s priceless ornament. 
Henry V wore it in his helmet at the battle of Agincourt. 
It was later set in the royal crown. But today this greatly 
treasured and historic stone has an actual value of twenty 
dollars. Experts know that it is not a true ruby, but one 
which any ordinary citizen could afford to buy. 

After all, the lure of gems has always been based upon 
their beauty, and the Black Prince could not have enjoyed 
his red jewel more if it had been one of the pigeon-blood 
rubies of the kings of Burma. And in any case, in the end, 
all gems are no more than bright and charming pebbles, 
but the history of some of them makes thrilling reading.18! 


Miracles 
By Walt Whitman 


Why, who makes much of a miracle? 

As to me I know of nothing else but miracles, 

Whether I walk the streets of Manhattan, 

Or dart my sight over the roofs of houses toward the sky, 

Or wade with naked feet along the beach just in the edge 
of the water, 

Or stand under trees in the woods, 

Or talk by day with anyone Į love, 

Or sit at table at dinner with the rest, 

Or look at strangers opposite me riding in the car, 

Or watch honey-bees busy around the hive of a summer 


forenoon, 
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Or animals feeding in the fields, 

Or birds, or the wonderfulness of insects in the air, 

Or the wonderfulness of the sundown, or of stars shinine 
so quiet and bright, 

Or the exquisite, delicate, thin curve of the new moon in 
spring; 

These with the rest, one and all, are to me miracles, 

The whole referring, yet each distinct and in its place. 


To me every hour of the light and dark is a miracle, 

Every cubic inch of space is a miracle, 

Every square yard of the surface of the earth is spread with 
the same, 

Every foot of the interior swarms with the same. 


To me the sea is a continual miracle, 

The fishes that swim—the rocks—the motion of the waves, 
the ships with men in them, 

What stranger miracles are there? 


Share Your Ideas 


1. Read the poem orally, giving special attention to the 
rhythm. 

2. Compare the rhythm of this poem to the rhythm of 
the poem, “To One Who Sings of Water,” pages 183- 
184. What “miracles” of the desert has the author of 
the later poem disclosed in his poem? 

3. The poet says he knows nothing else but miracles. 
Explain his reasons for feeling this way. List several 
descriptive words that would accurately depict the 
personality of this poet as revealed by the poem. 

4. Choose the lines you especially like and read them 
to the class. Tell why you like them. 


eS 


Intimate Glimpses of 
Famous People 


To help you exceed your normal reading rate 


The following short stories tell you about the child- 
hood adventures of interesting historical characters. 
Read more rapidly than your normal reading rate as re- 
vealed by the speed tests of this book. Then list five im- 
portant facts for each story. 


JOSEPHINE OF MARTINIQUE 


Martinique, a large island in the Caribbean Sea, belongs 
to France. The people of Martinique who were descend- 
ants of old French or Spanish families were called Creoles. 
The girls were usually pretty, with the deep soft eyes and 
rich color of true children of the sun. Among the prettiest 
of them was Josephine, daughter of Monsieur Tascher, 
who owned a great estate close to the sea. From his house 
a wide avenue of palms ran straight down to the sea. All 
about his house were roses and tropical flowers and fruits. 
Josephine’s home was a most beautiful place. et 

Her father, like all the rich planters of Martinique, 
owned scores of slaves. He had given one of these, a girl 
somewhat older than Josephine, to his little daughter. 
They grew as fond of each other as two sisters. The girl’s 
name was Adée. She was tall and slim and graceful with 
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golden skin and black hair tinted with purple. Wherever 
the fair Josephine went, the brunette Adée went also. 1 
bathed in the same clear pool, played together, rode to 
gether, and were inseparable. 

Sometimes Creole girls from the town of Fort Royal 
would come to visit Josephine, and one of these friends of 
hers was Mademoiselle Aimée Dubec de Rivery. Aimée 
and Josephine and Adée would go on long walks through 
the valley, hunting rare fruits and flowers. One summer 
day they went much farther than usual and finally came 
to a hut built of palm and cane leaves, with a great tree 
spreading its branches above it. Under the shelter of this 
bower sat a native woman with purple-black eyes. She was 
dressed in the brightest colors as though for a holiday. 

“Who is she?” whispered Josephine. 

“What they call a priestess,” answered Adee, “a woman 
who can tell fortunes by the stars and by reading palms.” 

The native woman, seeing the girls whispering and 
glancing in her direction, rose and took a few steps toward 
them. “Come into my house. I have a message for you.” 

The girls hesitated, but Adee, speaking in French, said, 
“She will not hurt you. It is quite safe.” 

Thus encouraged, Josephine and Aimée accepted. the 
invitation. They followed the priestess into the hut. “You 
did not come to be told your fortunes,” said she. “I know 
that, but today they shall be told to you.” The fortune 
teller smiled. “Why should you be afraid?” she asked. “It 
is good news I have for you. Wonderful news it is. You 
will both be queens. One of you will reign in France, and 
the other in the palace of the Oriental Sultan.” 

Josephine and Aimée had listened closely, but the pro- 
phecies seemed so absurd that the girls began to laugh. 
The priestess frowned and looked at Josephine. “As for 
you,” she said slowly, “it is written in the stars that you 
will marry the greatest man the world has seen for centu- 
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ries. He is not as yet in the world’s eye. His star will rise as 
yours does. When your star sinks, his will drop below the 
horizon. Wait twenty years and you will see.” 

When the girls were out in the sun again, they tried to 
laugh and forget the woman’s words. And in the years that 
followed they did forget. Strangely, however, the prophe- 
cies did come true. Legend has it that Aimée was captured 
by pirates of Algiers and sold as a slave to the Sultan who 
married her. Her son later became the Sultan. 

We know from history what happened to Josephine. As 
a young girl she went to France. A few years later she met 
a young officer named Napoleon Bonaparte who came 
from the island of Corsica. He fell in love with her. She 
married him and became Madame Bonaparte. 

The young general carved out an empire for France and 
made himself the head of it. The day came when he 
crowned himself Emperor of the French, and Josephine 
became an Empress. The prophecies had indeed come 
true.668 


Write five facts that you remember about this story. 


HORATIO NELSON 


Horatio Nelson was so slightly built and puny that 
when he first wished to join the Channel Fleet of England 
at the age of thirteen, he was scoffed at by his fellows. He 
was so determined, however, to serve his country on the 
seas, that he soon overcame the handicaps of size and poor 
health. It was not long before he acquired a reputation for 
courage and daring at sea that caused the men to place 
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great trust in him. Many of them predicted that Engiand 


but marvelously active-minded boy. 

When he was still a very new midshipman, he went for a 
cruise in the polar seas. One afternoon some of the men 
were allowed on the arctic shores, and Nelson started on a 
little expedition of his own. The first anyone else knew of 
it was when another midshipman happened to glance 
across the field of ice and caught sight of the huge, white 
body of a polar bear within a few yards of Nelson. 

He called to his mates and pointed to the boy. They were 
too far off to help. They saw Nelson level his musket at the 
wicked head of the bear raised in front of him. They held 
their breath waiting for the shot. In the still air they heard 
the click of the hammer, but no report followed. For some 
reason the gun had not gone off. With a shout they scram- 
bled over the ice to help him. 

The boy, however, had turned his musket and had 
raised the butt end defensively. Just then a gun on the ship 
boomed the signal for all hands to go aboard. The noise 
woke the echoes and thundered over the field of ice, and 
the bear, frightened, turned tail and ran off as fast as his 
short legs could carry him. Nelson, his musket still raised, 
ran after the animal, but by this time the rescue party had 
reached him. 

“What do you mean by hunting polar bears all alone?” 
asked the other midshipmen. “‘Didn’t you seehim coming?” 

“Yes,” said the boy, “but I wanted his skin to take back 
to my father. I might have had him if that gun hadn’t sent 
him away. Now he’s lost forever.” 

“Well, I vow,” said one of the others. “I don’t believe 
there’s another chap in the navy with half your pluck.” 

This incident reveals the young sailor’s courage. He also 
had numerous opportunities to demonstrate how rapidly 
he was learning seamanship. 
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About the same time a boy somewhat younger than 
Nelson was growing up on the island of Corsica which was 
owned by France. He was soon to win great battles for 
France. The boy’s name was Napoleon Bonaparte, and, 
when he became supreme ruler of France, he realized it 
was England that chiefly blocked his schemes of world- 
wide empire. The English had to be defeated on the seas 
before Napoleon could be master of Europe. 

In order to realize his hopes, Napoleon planned to in- 
vade England, Nelson, however, was by this time in charge 
of the British fleet, and he was ready to meet the foe. Be- 
fore the decisive battle of Trafalgar, Nelson sent to all his 
men the famous message, “England expects every man to 
do his duty!” When the battle was over, the little English 
admiral had won the greatest naval victory in his country’s 
history. His pluck and courage had again carried him 
through. He would not be downed, no matter what the 
odds against him. He had saved England from Napoleon. 


List five of the most important points of this story. 


VICTORIA 


Kensington Palace, a spacious, royal home facing the 
beautiful gardens which bear its name, is in London. There, 
in the spring of 1837, the Duchess of Kent was living with 
her daughter Victoria. 

At dawn of the twentieth of June of that year, a heavy 
post chaise might have been seen dashing over the road 
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from Windsor Castle to London. In it rode two gentlemen, 
and every now and then one of them glanced at his watch 
as if impatient that they were not traveling faster. 

The coach clattered in to London and swept through the 
sleeping city. Dawn was just beginning to break, and the 
streets were empty. The coach whirled through the open 
fields that lay near Kensington Palace. The coachman 
drew up his horses before the gate at the foot of the gar- 
dens, and the two gentlemen hurriedly alighted and went 
up the walk. They climbed the steps and rang the bell. No 
one answered so they rang again and again and finally 
pounded. It was some time before a sleepy footman opened 
the door and peeped out at them. “We must see Her Grace, 
the Duchess of Kent, and the Princess Victoria,” said the 
elder man. The footman looked dazed by this strange re- 
quest at such an hour. 

The footman showed them into an anteroom and disap- 
peared. More time passed, and the gentlemen grew more 
impatient. At last one of them stepped to the bell rope and 
gave it such a pull that the ring could be heard echoing 
down the corridors. When an attendant appeared at the 
door, the older man said to him, “This is the Lord Cham- 
berlain, and I am the Archbishop of Canterbury. We must 
see Her Grace and the Princess at once.” 

“Yes, my lord,” said the servant, with a low bow. 

Five minutes passed, and then a lady-in-waiting came 
into the anteroom. “I’m sorry,” she said, “but the ladies 
are still asleep and cannot be awakened.” 

The Lord Chamberlain smiled slightly. “You evidently 
do not understand,” he answered. “We are here on busi- 
ness of state to the QUEEN.” 

The lady looked amazed, but now she understood. “I 
will go to Her Majesty at once,” said she. 

The two gentlemen were standing by a window when a 
light step in the hall made them turn. Through the door- 
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way came a girl, looking about fifteen years old, clad in a 
dressing gown. 

The two gentlemen quickly stepped forward and knelt 
before the slender girl. They told her of the death ofsher 
uncle which now made her Queen of England. The girl, 
quite self-possessed, bade them rise and said she was pre- 
pared to do whatever the laws of England required. 

From that date everything was changed for Victoria. 
Although she was only eighteen years of age, she appeared 
a woman of experience. At nineteen she was crowned with 
great ceremony at Westminster Abbey. Not long afterward 
she married Prince Albert of Coburg, and he was given the 
title of Prince Consort. Victoria reigned over England from 
1837 to 1901, a period of sixty-three years, and during all 
those years she grew in the affection of her people. Hers 
was one of the greatest reigns in history. The Victorian Age 
in England was one of discoveries and inventions, of fa- 
mous philosophers and scientists, of poets and novelists.54 


Write five of the most important details of this story. 


THE BOY WHO HAD TO KNOW 


George Washington Carver was a man whose advice 
was valuable to Henry Ford, Thomas Edison, Mahatma 
Ghandi, the Soviet Union, and industries everywhere that 
needed his help as a research chemist. His life was remark- 
able for his many wonderful achievements, but perhaps the 
most amazing thing he ever did was, at the age of ten, to put 

himself through the entire primary school in a single year. 
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He had no parents to encourage him. He did not even have | 
any friends in the town in which he went to school. As a 
self-starter at this early age he has probably never been 
equaled. 

About 1872, not long after the Civil War, George was 


eight years old. He lived on a Missouri plantation that be- 


longed to Moses Carver. George had been born a slave and 
had taken the Carver name, but now, of course, since the 
end of the Civil War, he was free. He was very small for his 
age, but he had a sweet smile, and his big deep-set black 
eyes shone with intelligence. On this plantation George 
had collected a remarkable botanical garden of Missouri 
specimens. He seemed to know by instinct what to do for 
ailing plants and how to protect them from disease and 
insects. Because George wanted to know the name of every 
flower in his garden, he asked Mr. Carver if he could go to 
school in order to learn how to read. 

Mr. Carver was very thoughtful about this question. He 
was fond of George, but the schools near them were only 
for white children, and the Carvers had no money to send 
George away and pay his tuition. 

Finally an old blue-backed speller was found, and it was 
not long before George knew all the words it contained. 
The Carvers then asked each other, “What are we going to 
do with him now?” 

“Give him the Bible to read,” suggested Mrs. Carver. 

Young George read the Bible for a long time. He learned 
about the Creator of the flowers he loved. He learned the 
Golden Rule, and perhaps that is where he acquired his 
ability to make friends. No great scientist ever had so 
many warm and devoted. admirers. 

But after a while he grew restless to learn more. The 
Carvers were sorry they could not help him. He asked 
questions of people, and soon learned that there was a 
school in Neosho, only eight miles away. 
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“But you can’t walk sixteen miles a day,” said the 
Carvers. 

“I can go there to live,” replied George. “I am old 
enough to earn my own living now. I’m ten.” 

The Carvers wanted George to wait until he was older, 
but there was no way to keep him. He felt that he had to 
satisfy his appetite for learning. One day Mr. and Mrs. 
Carver watched their small namesake trudge off down the 
road to Neosho. 

When George arrived in Neosho, he first sought out the 
school. He found a one-room log cabin with log benches 
and one teacher. He was so delighted that he forgot he had 
no place to sleep, although he soon realized how hungry ` 
he was. He managed to earn a few pennies for food, and 
found an old barn in which to sleep for a few nights. Soon 
in his rounds of asking for work, he encountered Mr. 
Watkins. 

“Why do you want to work in Neosho?” Mr. Watkins 
asked. 

“To go to school, sir.” 

“To go to school!” This was very unusual for a Negro 
boy in those days, because few of them had the opportun- 
ity to attend school regularly. 

Mr. Watkins took George home and allowed him to live 
there in exchange for the work he could do. He and his 
wife treated him as one of the family, just as the Caryers 
had done. Their kindness was not needed for long, because 
in one year George had learned all he could in the little 
one-room log schoolhouse and was eager for more knowl- 
edge. 

P George worked his way through high school and 
college. After he received his degree, he began his great 
career as an agricultural chemist with a position on a uni- 
versity faculty. By his wonderful achievements in his field 
he earned the name “Saviour of the South.” He persuaded 
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the southern farmers to plant peanuts when the boll weevil — 
killed the cotton, their greatest money crop. Single handed, 
he invented three hundred products using the chemicals 
that make up peanuts, one hundred and eighteen for 
sweet potatoes, and many for pecans. He did many, many 
other wonderful things for the advancement of people all 
over the world. All of this, however, had its beginning in 
his impulse at the age of ten to put his brilliant mind to 
work.795 


List five items that show that Carver was the “Boy Who 
Had to Know.” 


When Lincoln Came 
to Springfield 


By Vachel Lindsay 


When Lincoln came to Springfield, 
In the ancient days, 

Queer were the streets and sketchy, 
And he was in a maze. 


ee 


He threw his muddy saddle bags, 
On Joshua Speed’s floor, 

He took off his old hat, 
He looked around the store. 


He shook his long hair 
On his bison-head, 

He sat down on the counter, 
“Speed, I’ve moved,” he said. 
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Share Your Ideas 


1. Read the poem silently. 

2. What characteristics of Lincoln are portrayed in the 
poem? 

3. What pictures come to mind as you read the poem? 

4. Find other poems about Lincoln to read. 


History 


By Frances Frost 


The story of brave kings and golden queens, 

The tales of heroes riding forth to wars, 

The tower where a lonely poet leans 

And probes the science of majestic stars, 

The songs of Vikings at their painted oars 
Where sharp by night Icelandic winds strike cold, 
Black men with chants upon the Afric shores 
Where hot by day the winds blow molten gold, 


The courage born of such a dangerous land 
As grew the Tree of Liberty, the sound 

Of feathered arrows, and the sturdy hand 
Sowing our freedom in this stubborn ground— 
All these proud legends are a part of me, 

As I, today, am part of history. 


Share Your Ideas 


1. Discuss the ways in which the poet shows you how 
he feels about “history.” 

2. What is the Tree of Liberty? Where did it grow? 

3. Discuss the phrase, “sowing our freedom in this 
stubborn ground—” 

4. Do you think you will enjoy history more after 
reading this poem? Give your reasons. 
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5. This poem is called a sonnet. Look up the definition 
of a sonnet and tell how a sonnet differs from other 
types of poems. 

6. Compare the style of this poem to that of “Old 
Ships” on page 22. 


Make Your Vocabulary Grow 


1. Studying roots, prefixes, and suffixes will help you 
build a meaningful vocabulary. The main part of a word is 
called the root or stem. Many words are made by putiing 
a syllable in front of a root. These syllables are called 
prefixes. Many words are made by adding a syllable to a 
root. This syllable is called a suffix. 

Here are a few common stems or roots: 


view (to look) able (to have the power of 
scribe (to write) doing) 
dict (to speak, tell, say) port (to carry) 
doubt (to be without faith) 
Copy the following words made from the above roots. 
Underlinethe root word. Make other words from these roots. 


a. preview c. predict e. transport 
b. transcribe d. disable f. doubtful 


2. Use your dictionary to study the following prefixes: 

a. Find words with the prefix trans to suit each of 
the following meanings: 
(1) beyond the Atlantic Ocean. 
(2) the person through which something is sent. 
(3) to carry from one place to another. 

b. Find words with the prefix un to suit each of the 
following meanings: 
(1) to loosen the buttons of an article. 
(2) not civilized. 
(3) to bring into view by removing a cover. 
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Ci Find words with the prefix fore to suit the following 
meanings: 
(1) to see ahead of time. 
(2) to serve as a sign of something that will come to 
ass. 
(3) to predict a thing before it happens. 
d. Find words with the prefix dis to suit the following 
meanings: 
(1) not honest. 
(2) to fail to agree. 
(3) to take away arms. 
e. Find words with the prefix multi to suit the following 
meanings: 
(1) a great many people in one gathering. 
(2) having a great many forms or shapes. 
(3) one who has two or more million dollars. 
3. Below are ten common suffixes. Make ten or more 
new words by adding these suffixes to root words. The first 
word on your list should be something like the following: 


a. less defenseless 
a. less f. ible 

b. ward g. hood 
(A h. dom 

d. ful i. ness 

e. ify j. craft 


Share Your Ideas and Experiences 


1. Prepare a “Book of Famous Persons.” The book 
should be made as attractive as possible. Various 
members will wish to work on items such as the fol- 
lowing: - 

a. Writing brief accounts of outstanding or colorful 
events in great men’s lives. i 
b. Furnishing photographs or making drawings. 
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c. Making a series of drawings with legends beneath 
which tell the stories of great personalities. 


. Organize an explorers’ club and study interesting 


experiences in the lives of explorers. Make reports to 
the class of what was learned. 


. Organize a group of newspaper correspondents. The 


class will enjoy hearing their reports on present and 
past events. 


. Work out a radio play of outstanding episodes in 


history. Write the script carefully, and see to it that 
each character has special preparation for his part 
before the program is presented. 


. Collect humorous stories of Americans and prom- 


inent people of other countries. 


. Read complete biographies of great Americans and 


other great men and women of the world. The follow- 

ing are examples of such books: 

a. The Gentleman Commander, by Merrill Bishop 
and Joseph Roemer. 

b. Washington Irving, by Larel Benet. 

c. The Courageous Heart, A Life of Andrew Jackson 
for Young Readers, by B. W. James and Marquis 
James. 

d. Six Foot Six, The Heroic Story of Sam Houston, 
by B. W. James and Marquis James. 

e. George Carver, by August Stevenson. 

f. Benjamin Franklin, by Enid La Monte Meadow- 
craft. 


. Dramatize conversations between historical charac- 


ters. The following are suggestive: 

a. One between Thomas Jefferson and James 
Monroe regarding the Louisiana Purchase. 

b. One among Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, and 
Benjamin Franklin that took place while the 
Declaration of Independence was being written. 


Highway 
By Catherine Cate Coblentz 


The early history of Delaware and the reports of the 
Continental Congress (1770-1776) include the famous 
ride of Caesar Rodney. This is also a story of the part 
played by animals in the history of our country. 


It was nearly noon, and three horses could be seen along 
an open stretch of the King’s Highway. This was a colonial 
road which wound from Philadelphia through the counties 
on the Delaware, beyond Dover. 

The horses were moving along comfortably, at peace 
with the world in general, and thinking, no doubt, how 
nice it was to have a wide, well-made road on which to 
travel. One horse was stabled at Dover, the second at 
Lewes, and the third was a Chester horse. Caesar Rodney 
was riding the Dover horse homeward. The horse from 
Lewes was also returning to his Quaker mistress’ com- 
fortable stable, carrying some particularly good seed corn 
in his saddlebags. 

The Chester horse was going the other way, for he was 
hauling a load of hay from Dover back to his barn at 
Chester. His master was an innkeeper there. 

All three animals were thus attending to their business, 
which was, of course, the business of their owners. Sud- 
denly a group of British soldiers swept into sight from 
behind some willow trees. The horses sensed a new alert- 
ness on the part of their masters. For the colonists knew 
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both from experience and hearsay that trouble wa: 
to present itself wherever British horses and the 
formed riders went. The soldiers were often arrog: 


On came the soldiers’ horses, four abreast, liftin: 


feet high and arching their necks. 
The Chester horse met the newcomers first. He 
out as near the edge of the road as he could get and v 
“Move over, move over, this is my road,” demand 


likely 
t une 


their 
irned. 


aited. 
d the 


haughty eyes of the horse nearest the Chester horse. 


“Your road? I helped build it. I dragged many stones 


it,” answered the Chester horse. “Anyway I am alre 
far out to one side as I can get.” 


for 
ady as 


But the British horses showed no sign of breaking their 


line, or of themselves crowding over as they came on 
intended, it seemed, to use the whole road! 


. They 


They were just about to meet, nose to nose, the Ameri- 
can and the British horse. Suddenly the soldier nearest the 
horse from«Chester snapped his whip straight over the 
shoulders of the American horse. The lash cut cruelly, and 
in spite of himself, the surprised animal jumped frantically. 
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Over went the load of hay into the ditch, while the horse, 
too, was almost dragged down with the cart. Only by jug- 
gling his feet did he manage to keep himself upright. 

There was laughter from the soldiers, mingled with 
scornful thuddings from the heels of the departing mounts. 

The horse from Chester, overcome with shame and re- 
morse for the accident, stood with drooping head until the 
hay was reloaded. Then, with a great effort, he regained 
the road once more. He agreed heartily with his master’s 
words, “I like neither the British soldiers nor their horses.” 

But the soldiers, still using all the road, pounded on 
until they caught up with the horse carrying his saddlebags 
of corn to Lewes. Out flashed the British soldier’s whip 
again, and the horse from Lewes was crowded off the road, 
his sides splashed with a shower of dirty water, and mud 
was thrown from a puddle which happened to lie in that 
portion of the road. 

The servant who was driving the Lewes horse said 
nothing as he quieted the trembling creature, though he 
looked with dislike after the soldiers. 

Ahead of the soldiers the third horse, the Dover horse, 
was ambling along, and the Britishers, catching sight of 
him, grinned. It was great sport to pass these Americans. 

The Dover horse heard the horses behind him. His lei- 
surely pace did not change. Only Caesar Rodney, his 
driver, saw the constant flicking backward of his left ear as 
the horse gauged the distance of the sound. Knowing his 
mount, Rodney chuckled and loosened his rein. 

In solid mass the British horses drew nearer and nearer, 
yet the American horse seemed unconcerned, Not until 
the animals behind him were thudding at his very heels 
did the pace of the horse from Dover change. 

“Out of the way,” called the British soldier, rising in his 
saddle and grasping his whip as he started to crowd by. 
Then, flash, flash went the heels of the Dover horse, spit- 
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ting sparks of fire from the stones. He was out of the way 
all right—but not too far out of the way. 

He flicked his ear and went the least mite slower. Just 
a little ahead he was now, just a little ahead. 

The soldiers urged their horses to close that gap between 
them and the heels of the American horse. Yet somehow 
the gap remained. The Dover horse remained a little ahead. 

‘Does that country creature think he can beat us?” 
fumed the British soldiers. “These are His Majesty's 
horses; they will show him.” The riders swung their whips. 

But clickerty-clack, clickerty-clack, went the heels of 
Caesar Rodney’s horse, his left ear twitching. 

The British used whips and spurs, then their hands and 
their voices, and the horses responded as well as they 
could. But still ahead of them moved the horse from 
Dover, flinging the dust of his heels upward, his long tail 
sometimes flaunting itself almost in the noses of the 
British horses racing behind him. 

“I don’t like British horses,” clicked his heels. “I don’t 
like British soldiers,” flicked his left ear, and “I don’t like 
bad manners,” his lips seemed to say, as he pulled them 
back a little from his teeth. Or perhaps that was the way he 
had of laughing. “This is called the King’s Highway, but 
American horses and American men built it. Here is one 
Delaware horse who will teach you a lesson. Come on, 
slow pokes, slow pokes, clickerty-clack, clickerty-clack—” 

He kept the soldiers and their horses behind him all the 
way to Dover where, with a final flourish of his tail, a last 
flick of his left ear, and a wave of Caesar Rodney’s hand, 
the Dover horse turned into the lane that led to his barn. 

Yet this wasn’t the end of the affair. On a day to come 
there was to be another race for these three horses along 
the King’s Highway—this time a race for freedom. 

The difficulties between the motherland and the colonies 
finally ripened into war. At first it was hoped that England, 
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learning of the colonists’ preparedness to fight for certain 
privileges, would grant them the amount of freedom and 
representative government they desired. But soon the bit- 
terness on both sides grew so intense that it was realized 
no such settlement could be reached. 

Caesar Rodney was one of those Americans who had 
believed for years that independence from England was 
the only solution to the problem. He had ridden the Dover 
horse through much of Delaware telling his views to the 
people. After fighting had actually begun and George 
Washington had been appointed the Commander-in- 
Chief of the colonies’ forces, Caesar Rodney was made a 
brigadier general. Then the Dover horse had to taste the 
bitterness of staying at home in Dover while his master 
rode off on a younger mount. 

The horse from Lewes and the horse from Chester were 
aot serving in the war either. The mistress of the Lewes 
horse was:a Quaker, and Quakers believe that war is 
wrong. The Chester horse, like the one from Dover, was 
considered a little old for military service, even though he 
was sound and could still race many a younger steed to a 
finish. He was disappointed. 

The sentiment for independence began to spread among 
the people, and accordingly each colony sent delegates to a 
meeting in Philadelphia to discuss that very question. 

At this meeting a Declaration of Independence was 
drawn up, and the representatives of the colonies were to 
vote on it. It was hoped that the vote on such an important 
question would be unanimous, but a few colonies were, for 
different reasons, prevented from immediately approving 
the Declaration. One of these colonies was Delaware. 

This was because only two of Delaware's three delegates 
were attending the Congress. One of these was in favor of 
independence and one was not. So the Delaware vote 
would be tied. Caesar Rodney, the third delegate, had been 
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detained in Delaware on business for the colonies. It was 
known, however, that if he were at Philadelphia, he would 
favor independence and his vote would carry that colony. 
The Delaware delegate who was in favor of colonial free- 
dom sent a messenger to Rodney with an urgent letter, 
telling him how important it was that he be present. 

Caesar Rodney was calling on the Quaker widow at 
Lewes when the messenger from the Continental Congress 
reached him. Now it happened that Rodney had recently 
purchased the widow’s horse, and that creature was stand- 
ing in the shade by the house, saddled and awaiting his 
new master’s departure, when the messenger from Phila- 
delphia arrived. 

The Lewes horse had been thinking of the day when the 
British soldiers had crowded him off the road and splashed 
his sides with mud, when suddenly the door of the widow’s 
house opened and Caesar Rodney rushed out. 

The widow called after him, but Rodney paid no atten- 
tion. The gate was in his way, so Caesar Rodney vaulted 
it. In another second he was on the back of the Lewes 
horse, calling over his shoulder, “I must be in Philadelphia 
tomorrow morning to vote for freedom from the British!” 

The horse flung up his head, and no one who saw him 
rushing toward Dover would have dreamed he was not in 
the peak of his youth. 

At Dover, Caesar Rodney took the horse which had 
beaten the British soldiers on that race to Dover several 
years before. “Race to beat the British soldiers again,” he 
begged, and at the words, the Dover horse flicked back his 
left ear. Then away he sped like the wind, racing for his 
master and for independence. 

Whenever he started to tire, the Dover horse would flick 
back that left ear. Then, as though he heard ghostly hoof- 
beats at his very heels, he would go on with a fresh burst 

of speed. At last Caesar Rodney reached Chester. 
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“A fresh horse, please,” cried Rodney to the innkeeper. 
“I ride for independence, and I must be in Philadelphia 
tomorrow.” 

“There isn’t much in the barn, but you shall have the 
best I have,” promised the innkeeper. He called to his son 
and went with him to saddle the horse whose load of hay 
had once been tumbled into the ditch. The horse had never 
forgotten. 

So when Caesar Rodney’s exhausted horse from Dover 
managed to explain in his own fashion to the Chester horse 
the reason for his master’s dash through the night, the 
Chester horse neighed, which was his way of promising to 
do his best. “And that will be better than I have ever done 
before,” he said to himself. 

Caesar Rodney, already greatly exhausted from his ride, 
reeled as he was helped into the saddle. Again and again 
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during the night, the Chester horse caught a muffled moan 
which seemed to come from between teeth clenched tightly. 
So the Chester horse tried to choose the road with as much 
care as possible in order that the riding should not be too 
difficult. Yet, in spite of his care, the horse, according to 
his promise, went faster than he had ever gone before. 

Finally the roofs of Philadelphia were slanting before 
him, the smoke from the chimneys blurring the sky. With- 
out pausing, horse and rider hastened through the streets. 

Outside a hall in Philadelphia a man was looking anx- 
iously up the road. It was the delegate from Delaware who 
had sent the messenger for Rodney. This was the day for 
voting. 

The waiting man paced back and forth, nervously 
watching the road. Finally he caught the sound of ap- 
proaching hoofbeats, the sound of a horse so tired that 
occasionally he stumbled, and yet was evidently trying his 
best to hurry, hurry. The anxious man stood still, scarcely 
breathing, not daring to believe in the arrival of the third 
delegate from Delaware. 

Down the street came a tired horse, running gallantly. A 
man reeled in the saddle, a tired man, an exhausted rider. 
When Rodney stopped before the hall, he dropped the 
reins and would have fallen had not his friend’s arm saved. 
him. Caesar Rodney uttered two words, “In time?” 

“In time!” answered the other. The Chester horse 
watched as the two men entered the hall. Rodney, covered 
with dust, was leaning heavily on the arm of his companion. 

The horse stood with drooping head, breathing hard, 
listening to the murmur of voices through the window. 
Suddenly he heard Rodney’s voice and lifted his head to 
listen. Strong and clear came the syllables, strong and 
clear and very definite, “J vote for independence!” 

A new nation was born. Three horses and one man had 
helped make the American Independence Day. 
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1. In what way does the author present a typical Amer- 
ican experience? 
2. Mention other famous rides which took place during 
the American Revolution. Compare the events with 
those of this story. 
3. Do you have the ability to see pictures as you read? 
Test your ability by describing the following scenes: 
a. The encounters of each of the three American 
horses with the British mounted troops on the 
King’s Highway. 

b. The second race of the three American horses on 
the King’s Highway. 

c. The arrival of Caesar Rodney at the hall in Phila- 
delphia. 

4. Explain the trick by which the horse of Caesar Rod- 
ney outwitted the horses of the British soldiers. 

5. Discuss the meanings of the underlined words: 

a. were often arrogant 
b. overcome with shame and remorse 


c. flaunting itself 


Select Good Books 


Often have I sighed to measure 
By myself a lonely pleasure, 
Sighed to think I read a book 


Only read, perhaps, by me. 
is sali WORDSWORTH 


Many boys and girls who find history exciting have been thrilled by 
the books reviewed in the following list. Read them and discover for 
yourself just how exciting it can be. 

Pecs or Hisrory, A Picrure Book or WorLp Dates, by Rafaello 

Busoni, and text by Helen Dean Fisher 

Remembering dates is perhaps one of the most difficult tasks for the 

student of history. “After all,” say many, “there is so much of history. 

This amazing book will fix in your mind twenty of the most important 
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dates in history from the beginning of the Christian era to the Atlantic 
Charter. With each date, a beautiful picture presents a great character 
connected with the date. 


BOYHOOD ADVENTURES OF OUR PRESIDENTS, by Frances Cavanah 


It is difficult to realize that our dignified presidents were once young 
like you. Some of them carried grave responsibilities and others were 
gay and daring. You will be thrilled to read of the things they did as 
boys. Every story from that of Washington to Roosevelt is full of 
delightful adventures. 


THE STORY OF THE ELIZABETHS, by Grace Humphrey 


There have been many Elizabeths in history, and you will find their 
stories made interesting in this excellent book. There is, of course, the 
story of Queen Elizabeth of England. Among others, equally amazing, 
are our own Betsy Ross and Elizabeth Fry, the angel of the prisons. 
You will find their stories vivid and exciting and will wish to read 
them all. 


EAGLE OF THE SEA, by Bruce Grant 


The author who is an authority on American History tells the story of 
the most famous of all American ships—O/d Ironsides. Tobias Smith 
and Ebenezer Terrill are the two boys who share in the magnificent 
story. The print is excellent and the book is beautiful. 


Snow TREASURE, by Marie McSwigan 


This inspiring story is based on actual happenings of World War II. 
On June 28, 1940, a Norwegian freighter actually reached Baltimore 
with a cargo of gold bullion worth $9,000,000.00. Norwegian children 
had on their sleds slipped this gold to a freighter hidden in one of 
Norway’s fiords. From a few brief facts that were publicized about 
this event, Marie McSwigan has reconstructed one of the most 
absorbing stories to come out of World War II. 


AMERICAN ADVENTURE, by Boodus Mitchell 


Dr. Mitchell, who is widely-known economist, historian, lecturer, and 
professor, has in this book given us not only historical events, but also 
true adventure. He tells us of whaling ships, of hunters and trappers, 
of the Underground Railroad, of the gold rush, and other interesting 
topics. 


THE STORY OF FRANKLIN ROosEVELT, by Marcus Rosenblum 


This small book gives children their own story of Roosevelt. Here they 
may read of his boyhood at Hyde Park and in Europe, of his schoal 
days at Groton and Harvard, and of his political career. 


db 


Humor and Fantasy 


Herbert’s Reward 


By Hazel Wilson 


{f Herbert vigorously attacked his required English com- 
} positions. The research for his final one placed him in a 
; very hazardous position. 


On Herbert Yadon’s first day in the seventh grade, his 
teacher, Miss Jenkins, told the class that each week they 
would be expected to write a composition at home, 

“Write about something you have either read or seen,” 
said Miss Jenkins. “This week you may choose one of 
these topics.” 

She read a long list, but Herbert scarcely heard for he 
was busy looking at her hair. He thought that Miss Jen- 
kins’ hair looked like a dandelion going to seed, and he 
wondered if, when it grew white, you could puff it off like 
dandelion fluff. Just then Miss Jenkins finished reading the 
list, and the only one Herbert could recall was “Trees.” 
This was as good a subject as any. 

After school that afternoon Herbert decided to write his 
composition at once. He was full of good resolutions to 
do well in school this year. His Uncle Horace had prom- 
ised him a reward for his first mark of Excellent, and 
Herbert wanted to be rewarded as soon as possible. 

Because it was a hot afternoon and a long walk to the 
public library, Herbert decided it would be easier to go out 
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in his back yard and look at some trees than to go to the 
library and read about them. The pears were ripe, which 
made his investigation of the pear trees most enjoyable. In 
fact, he ate so many pears that he had a stomach-ache that 
night. This discomfort made it difficult for him to write his 
composition. It was probably because of the stomach-ache 
that Miss Jenkins marked him only Fair on his composi- 
tion about trees. Fair was better than Poor, but it was still 
far from Excellent. Herbert determined to work harder, 
for he did want that reward Uncle Horace had promised. 

When Miss Jenkins told the class to write about one of 
“Our Dumb Friends,” Herbert chose the garbageman’s 
horse and did his best to get acquainted with it. He tried 
so hard to please the horse that he even fed him chewin g 
gum. “Horses do not like chewing gum,” he wrote in his 
composition. But that was after he had recovered from his 
injury acquired when the horse kicked him in the head. 
The doctor said it was lucky Herbert’s skull was hard, or he 
never would have lived to write another composition. 

Herbert received a mark of Good on this composition 
about the garbageman’s horse, but he had to do still better 
to deserve Uncle Horace’s reward. The next week Herbert 
chose to write about “Our Greatest Public Servant, the 
Policeman,” and he determined to make a tremendous 
effort to produce his very best composition. He decided 
that the way to find out about a policeman was to be 
arrested. The first policeman who saw him break a window 
only scolded him, but the second policeman who witnessed 
the same offense marched him straight to the police sta- 
tion. From this experience Herbert felt he had learned a 
great deal about policemen, but Mr. Yadon was very cross 
at having to pay Herbert’s fine as well as the costs of the 
broken windows. All the rest of that week his father made 
Herbert go to bed directly after dinner, but even this 
Seyere punishment didn’t daunt Herbert. 
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The next week he exerted himself still more. He was just 
coming into the house with a box of ants one evening when 
his father stopped him at the kitchen door. “What have 
you in that box?” Mr. Yadon demanded. 

“Just ants,” replied Herbert. “This week I am going to 
write a composition on ‘Ants and Their Ways.’ ” 

“Take them right out of the house,” scolded Mr. Yadon. 
“From now on any preparation you make for a composi- 
tion will be made at the public library.” 

So, although it was a hot day and a long walk to the 
library, Herbert had to make the trip. In the encyclopedia 
he found out about ants, but on the way home he lost his 
notes and could not remember enough to write a good 
composition. The Poor he received was most discouraging. 

One day, near the close of the term, Miss Jenkins told 
the class that for the remainder of the year their composi- 
tions would be oral instead of written. 

“What’s an oral composition?” Herbert asked. 

“You talk on a subject instead of writing about it,” ex- 
plained Miss Jenkins. “This time I have chosen your sub- 
jects for you. Your topic, Herbert, is ‘The Pueblo Indians.’ 
One week from today I shall expect you to give the class a 
five-minute talk on the Pueblo Indians.” 

Herbert realized this would be his last chance this term 
to earn his reward from Uncle Horace. He just had to give 
a wonderful oral composition about the Pueblo Indians. 
He went home and told his parents how serious the situa- 
tion was. By this time Mr. Yadon had partly forgotten 
about the fine and the broken windows, but he insisted that 
Herbert go to the library for information about Indians. 

So Herbert once again took the long walk to the library. 
It happened that the Boy Scouts were studying Indian 
handicraft that week, and Herbert could not get his hands 
on a single book about the Pueblo Indians. He came home 
so discouraged that his parents were worried about him. 
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“We must do something to help Herbert,” said Mrs. 
Yadon. 

Mr. Yadon quickly figured up how much money he had 
in the bank. “Cheer up, Herbert,” he said. “TIl begin my 
vacation tomorrow, and we’ll go by plane to Arizona. I 
understand that Pueblo Indians live in that part of the 
country. It will take time and money, but your mother and 
I are both willing to do all we can to help you.” 

So the next day the Yadon family flew to Arizona. 

Herbert discovered that the Pueblo Indians lived in an` 
apartment house that had ladders on the outside instead of 
elevators on the inside. Herbert thought that the outside of 
the pueblo needed paint or something. He could not see 
what the inside looked like because nobody asked him to 
come in. The Yadons had come all the way from the Mid- 
dle West to look at a pueblo and not an Indian invited 
them inside. The Indians just tried to sell them baskets and 
rugs and things. Herbert felt that he was not discovering 
much about the Pueblo Indians. He feared he would never 
get an Excellent on his oral composition. 

While Mrs. Yadon was trying to decide whether to buy a 
red basket or a black one, Herbert suddenly had an idea. 
He decided he would spend the night with the Indians. It 
never occurred to him that what he was going to do would 
worry his parents, He even forgot that it is not polite to 
spend the night anywhere without being invited. So just as 
Mrs. Yadon said, “PI take the red basket,” Herbert ran 
and hid in the storeroom on the ground floor of the pueblo. 
He hid in a large earthen jar and kept perfectly still. 

“Herbert,” called his father when he discovered the 
boy’s absence. “Herbert! Where are you?” 

“Herbert Yadon,” called his worried mother. 

But Herbert did not answer. He remained hidden in the 
jar, determined to find out all there was to learn about the 
Pueblo Indians. 
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Herbert heard his parents drive away. He knew they 
were going to spend the night in a near-by hotel, and Her- 
bert loved to stay all night in a hotel. Since he just had to 
learn more about Indians, however, he ignored them. 

As it grew dark, Herbert became tired and hungry. He 
decided it was time to come out. It was harder to get out of 
the big earthen jar than it had been to get in. He reached 
and he climbed, and bang went the Indian jar. It broke 
into a dozen pieces, leaving Herbert sitting on the dirt 
floor like a chicken just out of its shell. 


The Indians came running. Herbert looked up at their 
surprised faces and began to wonder if he had not made a 
mistake. Their expressions, now anything but friendly, 
began to worry him a little. 

“Hello,” said Herbert. r 

“How,” growled the tallest Indian. He looked as high 
and dark and hard as a cliff at twilight. Although the In- 
dian looked fierce, Herbert’s courage did not fail him. 

“Pm Herbert Yadon,” he said politely. 

“Me Chief Black Bomber,” grunted the tall Indian. 
“Why white boy stay here? Indians no like.” 
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Herbert tried to think of something to say that would 
make the Indians like him. “I like Indian pudding. I like 
State of Indiana. I liked Indian suit when I was a little boy. 
I like Indian summer. I like Indian meal. I like to swing 
Indian clubs.” Those were all the Indian things he could 
think of. 

“No can stay,” said the tall Indian. 

“Please let me stay till morning,” pleaded Herbert. 

An old Indian squaw with a face like a raisin spoke to 
Chief Black Bomber in Indian language. Because she kept 
pointing toward Herbert, he knew she was talking about 
him. When she finished, Chief Black Bomber nodded. 

“Squaw Rain-cloud have no son. Her son killed by 
bear. You son of Rain-cloud now. You stay.” 

“Oh, I only want to stay until morning,” protested Her- 
bert, but the Indian chief had turned away. Now Squaw 
Rain-cloud began to pay more attention to Herbert than 
he enjoyed. She did not speak English, but she made him 
understand that he was to put on a suit he did not like 
nearly so much as he had his old Indian suit. Then she put 
stuff on his face, his arms, and his legs that turned him 
Indian color and smelled like castor oil. All this time Her- 
bert was having the opportunity to see how the pueblo 
looked inside, but he was beginning to worry about getting 
away. 

Bright and early the next morning, Herbert went to 
Chief Black Bomber and said, “Thank you very much. 
I've had a very nice time, but I must go now.” 

“No can go. Now you Indian,” grunted the Chief. 

“But I want to go back to my mother and father,” cried 
Herbert in dismay. 

“Squaw Rain-cloud your mother. You good Indian. 
Chief Black Bomber your father. You stay.” 

With a sinking heart, Herbert realized that he was going 
to find out more about Pueblo Indians than he had 
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planned. He had succeeded too well in persuading the 
Indians to let him stay with them. 

Right after breakfast Herbert tried to run away. He was 
brought back to the pueblo by two Indian braves and their 
three dogs. , 

“No run away,” said Chief Black Bomber sternly. 
“Next time make sorry.” He looked very fierce, and Her- 
bert recalled stories he had read about savage Indians. 

Now Herbert wanted to get out of the pueblo more than 
he had ever wanted to get in. But the Indians were watch- 
ful, and he could not find an opportunity to get away. It 
began to look as though he never would. 

Herbert certainly wished his Uncle Horace were there. 
Uncle Horace always knew what to do in an emergency, 
but there was no way of sending for him now. 

That afternoon, while Herbert was pounding corn for 
Rain-cloud, he had an idea. He remembered that he had 
been very naughty at a birthday party once, so naughty 
that he had been sent home. Well then, it stood to reason 
that if he made enough disturbance now, the Indians would 
be glad to get rid of him. They might even send him back 
to his parents. It was worth trying anyway. 

Herbert immediately began to be as annoying as he 
could be. First he mixed pebbles with the corn so that the 
whole bowlful had to be thrown away. Then he poured all 
the dyes together so that the yarn Rain-cloud was dyeing 
came out all spotted and the color of mud. After that he — 
tied her long, black hair to the yarn of a rug she was weav- 
ing. She was quite unaware of this until her hair began to 
pull. Then she said “ouch” in Indian language and looked 
at Herbert as though she had begun to stop loving him as 
a son. Of course, that was just what Herbert wanted. To 
make sure she would be glad to get rid of him, he threw six 
pottery jars down the cliff, spilled two large gourds of 
water, put out the fire, and cut two rungs of the ladder that 
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led from the second floor of the pueblo to the third. When 
Rain-cloud got up after having fallen down the ladder, she 
looked at Herbert as though she had entirely stopped lov- 
ing him as a son. If he had not been so anxious to get 
away, he would have been sorry. 

Before he could think of anything else to do, the squaw 
took him by the arm and led him to Chief Black Bomb- 
er who was smoking his long black pipe. She talked fast 
and angrily, and Herbert knew she was telling him all the 
naughty things he had done. The tall chief’s eyes flashed 
like searchlights, and Herbert began to wish that he had 
not been quite so bad. 

“Elephants and Indians never forget injury,” spoke 
Chief Black Bomber sternly. “You not good Indian. You 
bad boy. No deserve to be Indian.” 

“But I don’t really want to be an Indian,” said Herbert. 
“So please may I go back to my father and mother now?” 

Chief Black Bomber’s scowl was as black and as threat- 
ening as an enemy plane at night. “Tomorrow Indians 
have feast,” he said. “Indians dance; dance tomahawk 
dance.” He bent and drew a circle with the end of his pipe 
on the dirt floor. Then he drew a smaller circle inside with 
a tiny spot exactly in the middle. “Indians here,” said 
Chief Black Bomber, pointing to the large circle. “They 
throw tomahawks here,” pointing to the small circle. 
“You stand here,” he said, placing his forefinger on the 
dot in the small circle. 

“If tomahawks go too far, too bad, much too bad for 
white boy who not deserve to be Indian.” 

If Herbert had had on shoes, he certainly would have 
shaken in them, because he was quite sure that Chief 
Black Bomber meant that one of those tomahawks would 
go too far. Maybe he intended to have Herbert killed, pre- 
tending that it had been an accident. Herbert was suddenly 
more frightened than he had ever been in his life. 
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All the rest of that day and all the next morning Rain- 
cloud kept her eyes on Herbert. She watched him solemnly 
and thoroughly. There was not the slightest chance in the 
world for Herbert to run away. Nor was he being annoying 
anymore. All he was doing was worrying about the toma- 
hawk dance. He was worrying so much that he did not 
even feel hungry for the feast which began at noon. Then 
when he saw the Indian braves sharpening their toma- 
hawks, he would have given a good deal if he had never 
heard of an oral composition about the Pueblo Indians. 
There is such a thing, he thought dismally, as finding out 
entirely too much about a subject. 

At last Herbert saw the Indians preparing for the dance. 
He saw the two circles drawn, the large and the small. 

“You stand here,” said Chief Black Bomber, taking him 
by the arm and leading him to the exact center of the 
smaller circle. The Indian chief was so tall and so fierce- 
looking that Herbert did not dare argue with him. 

The Indian braves stood in the outer circle, their toma- 
hawks shining like lightning. As the music of the tomtoms 
began, first low, then louder, the braves began to dance, 
throwing their tomahawks in the air and catching them as 
a juggler does bright balls. Then when the noise of the 
tomtoms grew louder and the rhythm faster, a brave hurled 
his tomahawk which landed just at the edge of the inner 
circle. Another landed to the right of Herbert and a third 
to the left, while a fourth tomahawk just grazed his toes. 

“Even Uncle Horace would not know what to do about 
this,” thought Herbert sadly, wondering if he were going 
to be scalped. or just hit on the head. 

Just then, above the noise of the tomtoms, came the 
sound of an airplane circling low over the mesa. It not only 
circled; it came down. In the:plane with the pilot was a 
dignified gentleman who looked as if he knew what to do 


about everything. 
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“Uncle Horace,” screamed Herbert. Uncle Horace it 
was, with his arms full of small boxes tied with red string. 
He paid no attention to Herbert but passed out the boxes 
to the Indians. Naturally, even the Indian braves wanted 
to know what was in the boxes, so they put down their 
tomahawks. All the Indians were pleased when they found 
peppermints, licorice, and two kinds of caramels. It is now 
a well-known fact that the Pueblo Indians are fond of car- 
amels. Few people are aware that it was Uncle Horace who 
first brought caramels to the Pueblo Indians. 

Chief Black Bomber’s memory, however, was like that of 
an elephant, just as he had said. It took more than candy to 
make him forget how destructive Herbert had been. “On 
with the dance,” he shouted, not very plainly because his 
mouth was full of both kinds of caramels. “Get on with 
the tomahawk dance.” Only the caramels made him pro- 
nounce his “d’s” like “p’s,”’ and it sounded like, “On with 
the pants. Get on with the tomahawk pants.” If Herbert 
had not still been worrying, he would have laughed. 

The Indians picked up their tomahawks again. Herbert 
looked reproachfully at Uncle Horace. He had expected 
Uncle Horace to save him and all he had done was post- 
pone the slaughter. 

But Uncle Horace had something else up his sleeve, or 
rather, in his pocket. He drew out something white, not a 
white handkerchief but a white rabbit. He set the white 
rabbit on the ground. In full, ringing voice he shouted to 
the Indian braves, “Whoever can catch it, can have it.” 

“Run for the plane,” Uncle Horace called to Herbert. 
Already the pilot had started the engine. Long before the 
Indian braves had come back from not catching the rab- 
bit, Herbert and his Uncle Horace were high over the mesa. 
That was the way Herbert got away from the Indians. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yadon were so delighted to see Herbert 
that they forgot to scold him. “When we could not find 
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you, we sent for Uncle Horace immediately,” said Mr. 
Yadon, “and once again Uncle Horace has shown that he 
knows what to do about everything.” 

“How did you know I was still at the pueblo?” Herbert 
asked Uncle Horace. 

“You hadn’t had time to go anywhere else,” explained 
Uncle Horace, “and it was only logical to search first the 
place where you were last seen.” 

That night the Yadons, accompanied by Uncle Horace, 
went back to the Middle West. Herbert’s oral composition 
about the Pueblo Indians was due the next day. 

Herbert had so much to tell the class about his visit to 
the Indians that it took him ten minutes instead of five. 
Even though Miss Jenkins said that part of what he told 
was hard to believe, she gave him Excellent. 

That evening Uncle Horace brought Herbert his reward, 
a twenty-two volume encyclopedia. At first Herbert was 
not sure he liked it, but when he saw it had a lot of colored 
pictures, he decided it was a fine reward and that it would 
save him many a long walk to the library. 

After Uncle Horace had been properly thanked, he said, 
“Look in the front of the first volume.” 

Herbert did so and found a large card that read: 

“This certifies that Herbert is a member of the Pound-of- 
Candy-a-Month Club. Presented at Dutton’s Candy Store, 
this card will entitle bearer to one pound of candy each 
month. These delicious chocolates, eaten after meals, will 
provide energy for the active boy and girl.” 

“Say,” said Herbert, “does this mean that I can get a 
pound of candy a month for a year without paying?” 

“Your candy subscription has been paid for, said 
Uncle Horace, smiling. “It is part of your reward for your 
excellence in composition.” 

“I’m so glad all of you helped me to find out about the 


Pueblo Indians,” sighed Herbert happily. 
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Share Your Ideas 
Answer the following questions about the story: 


1. 
2 


Write a character sketch of Herbert. Base your con- 

clusions on what you read in the story. 

The humorous effect of this story was produced by 

the use of which of the following devices? 

a. the play on words used by the author. 

b. the creation of unusual situations because of 
ridiculous actions of the characters. 

c. the treatment of a very important matter as 
though it were of no importance. 


. Illustrate with cartoon drawings the most amusing 


incidents of the story. Read aloud the parts you have 
illustrated. 


. Find sentences in the story that are especially amus- 


ing. Be ready to explain why they make you laugh. 


. Prepare to read the entire story aloud to another 


class. Be sure to bring out the fun and humor of the 
entire story. 


. There are several other stories about Herbert and 


the humorous situations in which he gets involved. 
Look for them in the Star and Rainbow Books of 
Story Parade. 


. Those who have accomplished most in life have 


worked to the best of their ability. This feeling of 
personal satisfaction or accomplishment has been 
their only reward. Do you think that Herbert de- 
served to be rewarded with a gift? What was the 
author’s motive in using the reward idea in her story 
about Herbert? 


Skin Game 


By Richard Armour 


The turtle, clam, and crab as well 
Are covered with a sturdy shell, 
While fish, excepting maybe whales, 
Are shingled fore and aft with scales. 


Though most, perhaps, have not the plating 
Of armadillos, it’s worth stating 

That animals at least have hides: 

To give them fairly firm outsides. 


And yet that upright mammal, man, 
Must get along as best he can 

With nothing but a little: skin 

To keep his precious insides in. 


Share Your Ideas 


iM 


2 
3: 


According to this poem, what do fish and animals 
have which man does not have? 

Read the poem orally to bring out the humor. 
Discuss the following phrases: 

a. “fore and aft” 

b. “upright mammal” 

c. “plating of armadillos” 


. Try to write a humorous or fantastic story in which 


you let animals give their views or ideas about people. 


If you prefer, write it as a poem. 
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The Soup Stone 


A Comedy in One Act 


Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 


By W. A. Stigler 


CHARACTERS 


. O’KEIFE 

. PATRICK 

. YATES 

. O'ROURKE 
. DAUGHERTY 


SCENE 


Mrs. HAGGERTY 
SHAWN O’KEIFE 
Tim HAGGERTY 
MIKE DAUGHERTY 
THE BEGGAR 


The stage set is a green before an Irish farm village. Mrs. 
O’Keife is standing at right within shouting distance of Mrs. 
Patrick who is at extreme left. Mrs. O’Keife is thirty-five, 
tall, and wiry. Mrs. Patrick is fifty, wrinkled, and gray, but 
not bent. She is holding in her hand a rolling pin which she 
forgot to leave as she came out of her hut to complain with 
her neighbor. 
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Mrs. Patrick. He’s goin’ into Mrs. Yates’ house now. 
And what did he take from you? 

Mrs. O’Keife. It’s my own little pig that he took from 
his pen, and loaded it onto his wagon, and me keepin’ it 
these many weeks and feedin’ it all the scraps. 

Mrs. Patrick. "Twas a sorry day for us when Peter 
Namara came into this land from his old father. Each year 
the rent goes higher and must be paid, or he takes some- 
thing surely. 

Mrs. O’ Keife. But I thought you could pay this year, an’ 
your man havin’ sold the old mare and colt. 

Mrs. Patrick. Ah, but it’s a lot of things that had to be 
paid for with that money! Sure and it’s our sack of pota- 
toes that he loaded onto his wagon, and the children cryin’ 
their eyes out because they couldn’t have some for their 
breakfast. 

Mrs. O’ Keife. We'll be starvin’ with him for a landlord. 

Mrs. Patrick. It’s not at all like his blessed old father he 
is. It was himself that never lost his patience if we did not 
pay him his rent for a year. 

Mrs. O’Keife. "Twas a grand old man he was. And I'm 
thinking he’ll not be resting in his grave with his son 
oppressin’ the poor people so. é f 

Mrs. Patrick. It’s myself that’s thinking this old world’s 
getting worse very fast surely, when such a fine man can be 
having such a worthless rascal for a son. It’s only three 
times that he asks us for his rent, and then he comes and 
takes all we have to keep body and soul together. 

Mrs. O’Keife. ’Twould not be as bad if he’d be sendin 
his agent instead of comin’ himself. And we not wantin to 
talk to the likes of him. 

Mrs. Patrick. (Shouting to Mrs. Yates.) And what was 
it I saw him lugging away from your house, Mrs. Yates? 

Mrs. Yates. (Begins speaking before she enters. She is 
twenty-four, neat, and pretty.) He would not wait and see 
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if my man could come and work for him, but took down 
the onions from the peg where we'd been hangin’ ’em to 
dry for winter. Oh, why did we ever commence tryin’ to 
rent land from Peter Namara, and everyone tellin’ us he’d 
take the last thing we could raise! 

Mrs. Patrick. Yowre young and you can move 10 an- 
other place, but you'd never get Kirk Patrick to move from 
the place where his father was raised, even if the landlord 
took the clothes from his back. 

Mrs. O’ Keife. My man will be comin’ home for his din- 
ner in a little while and me with nothin’ to cook for him. 

Mrs. Patrick. It’s hard set we'll be after this surely. 

Mrs. Yates. We’ll have no call now to be worryin’ that 
the thieves will break into our houses and Peter Namara 
takin’ all we've got already. 

Mrs. Patrick. He’s comin’ from Mrs. O’Rourke’s house 
now. Did he say what he would be after from her? 

Mrs. Yates. He did not. But you can see he’s got some- 
thin’ in a big bag on his shoulder. 

Mrs. O’ Rourke. (Enters from right. She is forty-five and 
inclined to be stout.) Good mornin’ to ye. 

All. The top of the mornin’ to ye, Mrs. O’Rourke. 

Mrs. O’ Rourke. ’Tis no cheer I see on your faces this 
mornin’. 

Mrs. Patrick. ’Tis little cause we have to be cheerful 
surely, and the landlord takin’ everything we’ve skimped 
and saved for these many years. And did he be after takin’ 
the last bite from your own children’s mouths? 

Mrs. O’ Rourke. Yes. He took a sack of peas from the 
door, and never once listenin’ to me sayin’ that my man 
and children would have nothin’ for their dinner. 

Mrs. O’ Keife. Yours is not the only ones that’ll be won- 
derin’ where dinner is to come from, Bridget O’Rourke, 
and him takin’ something from every one of us. Are there 
any peas left in the house? 
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Mrs. O’ Rourke. There are not; and if it hadn’t been for 
the ones I am cookin’ for dinner and the ones in the cellar, 
we'd be without any peas at all. 

Mrs. O’Keife. Its old Mrs. Daugherty’s house he’s in 
now. I’m thinkin’ she’ll be heavy with sorrow and this is 
the first of the like she’s seen in all her sixty-five years of 
livin’. Did he skip Mrs. Haggerty’s house? 

Mrs. Yates. He did not. It’s not Peter Namara to be 
skippin’ anybody surely. (Mrs. Daugherty enters right with 
Mrs. Haggerty. Mrs. Daugherty is about sixty-five—a dried 
up old cripple whose face looks like a cracked piece of peat. 
She wears a bonnet. Mrs. Haggerty is forty, medium 
height, and somewhat refined.) 

Mrs. Daugherty. The top o the mornin’ to ye. But no 
good can come from a day when a man comes into your 
house and takes away all you’ve got to eat. I could see him 
comin’ when he was at Mrs. Haggerty’s house, and me too 
crippled to hide everything while he was aloadin’ her tur- 
nips onto his wagon. (She speaks in a screechy whine.) 

Mrs. Haggerty. And Tim will be comin’ home from the 
field, and ’twill be a sad man he is when he finds the turnips 
taken away. (Whistling is heard off left.) 

Mrs. Patrick. Sure and it’s nobody but a crazy person 
or a beggar that has nothing to lose that would be whistlin.” 

Mrs. Daugherty. Sure and it’s a beggar it is, or my old 
eyes be deceivin’ me. It’s bad luck he'll be bringin’ us and 
him comin’ from the South. 

Mrs. Patrick. He will not be findin’ much to eat in a 
place which has just been visited by a man like Peter 


Namara. 
Mrs. Haggerty. He'll be after havin’ no sadder story to 


tell than what we can tell him. 
Mrs. O’Keife. Sure and it’s the same one who was at my 
door when Peter Namara came. It’s bad luck he'll be 


bringin’ us. 
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Beggar. (Enters left carrying a package under his arm. 


He is clad in the usual garb of the tramp. The whistling con- 


tinues until he is well on the stage.) Good day to you all. "i 
The top of the mornin’ to you. And why do you stand ~ 
gabbin’, and your children cryin’ for something to eat, and 
your husbands soon comin’ home from the plow? 

Mrs. Daugherty. It’s the likes of you to be askin’ us that, = 
and you without anything for Peter Namara to take. 


Mrs. Patrick. It’s us that be workin’ for daily bread that 4 


must starve with nothin’ left to cook in the house. 

Beggar. Then it’s me that has come along at the right 
time. PII be after showin’ you how to make some of the 
finest soup you ever tasted. 

Mrs. Haggerty. But what will ye make it out of? 

Beggar. Sure, and TIl be after usin’ this magic stone that 
I carry with me everywhere for no other purpose. 

All. A stone? 

Beggar. Sure, and if you'll get me a pot, PI make from 
this very stone some of the finest soup to be had in Old 
Treland. 

Mrs. Haggerty. You be after makin’ a fool of us. 

Beggar. "Twill only be a little trouble to get me the pot, 
and you can soon see whether I be after makin’ a fool of 
you. 

Mrs. O’ Keife. Mrs. O’Rourke, it’s ye has got the biggest 
pot among us. Will ye be after bringing it? And TII bring 
the hot water I left on the stove to boil the meat in. (They 
exit right.) 

Beggar. And will you be helpin’ me with the fire? (They 
gather small sticks, bits of grass, and loose pieces of peat. 
Soon the fire is burning brightly. Re-enter Mrs. O° Rourke 
and Mrs. O’ Keife. The former places a large pot on the fire 
while the latter pours hot water into it.) 

Mrs. O’Keife. There, ’tis boilin’ it was when I took it 
from the stove. Twill soon be at it again. 
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Beggar. (Placing the stone carefully in the water.) Sure, 
and we’ll be havin’ soup for everybody in a few minutes, 
We'll be after needin’ a little salt. 

Mrs. O’ Keife. The water has already been salted. Here’s 
a spoon; ye can taste it for yourself. (Gives him a large 
spoon.) 

Beggar. (He stirs the soup thoughtfully for a few minutes, 
then takes a spoonful, blows it, and tastes it.) Ah, and al- 
ready it begins to have the wonderful flavor of the magic 
stone! And when it’s done you'll all be sayin’ it’s the finest 
soup you ever tasted. "Twill be a little better, though, if 
you'll be after bringin’ the piece of meat that you were 
goin’ to cook for dinner and hid to keep Peter Namara 
from gettin’, Mary O’Keife. 

Mrs. O’Keife. PIL be bringin’ it right out, and you'll be 
lettin’ us all have some of the soup as soon as it’s done. 
(Exits right.) ; ; 

Mrs. Daugherty. It’s me that’s been livin’ over sixty-five 
years and never before have I seen anyone make soup from 
a stone. 

Mrs. Haggerty. We don’t know that this will be good 
soup yet, either. 

Mrs. Daugherty. No, ’tis no good that can come out of 
a day like this. But ’twould be good if we could learn how 
to make soup out of all of Peter Namara’s rocky fields. 
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Beggar. It’s no stone in Peter Namara’s fields that will 
be after makin’ soup like this, and me gettin’ this one from 
the magician at Dublin. Sure, and you’ve never seen a 
stone with such magic powers, have you? 

Mrs. Patrick. Never since I was born and it’s myseif has 
lived in three places besides this. 

Mrs. Daugherty. Never has there been such a great need 
for such a stone surely. And it’s myself that’s been livin’ 
in this place over sixty-five years and never before havin’ 
the food taken from my house before my very eyes. 

Mrs. O’ Keife. (Enters from right and gives a large piece 
of meat to the Beggar who immediately places it in the pot.) 
It’s a fine piece of meat that I cut this piece from in the box. 
It was salted down with my own two hands. 

Beggar. It is a fine piece of meat, and so it should be 
to be allowed to cook with my magic stone. Annie Patrick, 
it’s you who is the finest judge of porridge in all the coun- 
try. Will you be after tastin’ this to see if it’s done? 

Mrs. Patrick. (Tastes the soup.) It is a fine soup, surely. 
But it would be better if I put in some potatoes which I 
was cookin’ when Peter Namara came sneakin’ in. (She 
exits left.) 

Beggar. Will you be after noticin’ that fine smell? Only 
the magic stone makes that kind of soup. It’s many and 
many a day since I got this magic stone from the magician 
in Dublin, and there’s never a blessed one of these days 
passed but it has made soup for me. In all the towns in 
Old Ireland it has been my friend. 

Mrs. Yates. It’s myself that’s wishin’ Jimmy hadn’t gone 
to town today, and there'll be so many to eat it all up 
from him. 

Mrs. Daugherty. It’s no good wishin’ for him back 
sooner to learn that Peter Namara’s left us all to starve. 
It’s myself that’s been livin’ for over sixty-five years, and 
Tm thinkin’ this is the blackest day any of us will ever see. 
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Mrs. Yates. But *twould be a deal blacker had we not 
learned to make soup from the magic stone. 

Mrs. Daugherty. It’s yourself that is young yet, Collin 
a or yov’d not be after seein’ good come of a day like 
this. 

Mrs. Patrick. (Enters left and pours the potatoes from 
pan into the pot.) It’s mighty fine potatoes they are, and me 
keepin’ them buried in the rick by the barn since the day 
they were dug. 

Beggar. There are no finer potatoes to be found, Annie 
Patrick. Now would you mind tastin’ it, Collin Yates? 
Though you’re just a wee bit of a girl, they say it’s yourself 
that makes the finest soup to be had in Old Ireland. 

Mrs. Yates. (Tastes the soup.) It is good soup, but PIL 
be bringin’ the onions I was stewin’ when the landlord 
knocked. (She exits right.) 

Beggar. Will you be after keepin’ the fire burnin’? (The 
women bring fuel, some going off the stage as though going 
to their homes for it.) Bridget O'Rourke, do you see the 
men comin’ yet from the plow? 

Mrs. O’ Rourke. It is not likely they'll be comin’ for a 
bit yet, and they not knowin’ what is goin’ on. 

Mrs. Yates. (Re-enters right with onions in stew pan 
which she hands to the Beggar. He examines them critically 
and then puts them into the soup.) It’s nice, sweet onions 
they are, and the landlord takin’ a whole sack of them, 

Beggar. Will you be after stirrin’ this awhile, Collin 
Yates? It’s myself that is gettin’ warm standin’ by the fire 
all the time. (He hands her the spoon but remains near her 
as she stirs.) ; 

Mrs. Daugherty. That smells like mighty fine soup. Let 
me have the spoon, Collin Yates, and TIl be after tastin 
it. (She takes it critically, shaking her head as she returns 
the spoon.) It’s myself that'll be bringin’ some carrots from 


the stove. (She hobbles out right.) 
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Beggar. Bridget O’Rourke, will you be tastin’ the soup, 
and you, Eileen Haggerty? It’s the best soup you'll ever be 
makin’. 

Mrs. O’ Rourke. (She tastes the soup and hands spoon to 
Mrs. Haggerty.) The peas I was cookin’ will help the taste 
a bit surely. (Goes out right.) 

Mrs. Haggerty. And TIl be addin’ the turnips { was 
boilin’ for Tim’s dinner and the children’s. They'll be 
makin’ it taste a little richer. (She exits right, meeting Mrs. 
Daugherty who is returning with the carrots, which she adds 
to the pot.) 

Mrs. Daugherty. They'll make it look darker, and they 
say that carrots keep away the croup. 

Mrs. O’ Rourke. (Re-enters from right with the peas, 
which she pours into the pot.) And here are the peas. I see 
the men comin’ from the plow. They’ll be expecting their 
dinner, and they not knowin’ that Peter Namara’s been 
here. 

Beggar. Sure, and we'll be givin’ them some of the finest 
soup to be had in Old Ireland, and the only soup they'll 
ever be tastin’ that is made from a magic stone. 

Mrs. Haggerty. (Re-enters with the turnips. The Beggar 
now rises and adds the turnips to the soup and relieves Mrs. 
Yates of the stirring and tasting spoon.) It’s almost cooked 
they are, and me a leavin’ them so long to cook for Tim’s 
dinner and the children’s while I watched the makin’ of 
the soup with the magic stone. But they'll help it a bit. 

Beggar. (He stirs for a few minutes and then proceeds to 
consume several large spoonfuls in his efforts to determine 
its exact merit. He at last decides that his magic stone has 
added its full measure to the liquid.) Sure, and it’s about 
done it is. And will you be after rustlin’ some bowls, and 
bring me one, Bridget O’Rourke? 

(They go to their respective homes. While they are gone, 
the Beggar continues to taste the soup with evident satisfac- 
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tion. Mens voices are heard off right. Presently the women 
re-enter, followed by Tim, Mike, and Shawn. They all have 
bowls, but the men are not aware of their intended use. Mrs. 
O’ Rourke presents the Beggar with a bowl.) : 

Beggar. Now, if you'll be after passin’ by with your 
bowls, PIL fill them— 

Mike. And what'll ye be putting in them? 

Beggar. (Continuing.) The finest soup you ever tasted. 
(They pass by and are served. The Beggar fills his own bowl 
and all drink.) 

Mrs. Daugherty. (Whining the tale of woe.) And Peter 
Namara came for his rent and ourselves not having enough 
to feed the children. 

Tim. Did he take anything? 

Mrs. Daugherty. He took all we had and left us to starve. 

Shawn. Will you be after explainin’ how you came to 
be makin’ soup out here together? 

Mrs. O’Keife. Sure, and we were all talkin’ together 
about Peter Namara when he came along (pointing to the 
Beggar) and says he can make the finest soup in all Ireland. 

Beggar. And TII be after leavin’ it to all of ye if it’s not 
the best soup you ever tasted. 

Mrs. Haggerty. It’s myself that’s never tasted any so 
good. 

Mrs. O’ Rourke. Nor myself neither. 

Mrs. O’Keife. It’s the best I ever tasted. 3 

Mrs. Daugherty. (Still in her whine.) And it’s myself 
that’s been livin’ for over sixty-five years and I never yet 
saw such fine soup made before, and himself makin’ it in 
such a queer way. 

Tim. Will ye be after explainin’ what he found to make 
this soup out of, and Peter Namara takin’ everythin’ we 


had? 
Beggar. It’s made out of a stone that I brought along 


with me. 
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The Men. A stone! 

Tim. Faith, and who ever heard tell of stone soup? 

Beggar. It’s stone soup that you be eatin’ and likin’ so 
well this very minute just the same. (Fishing his stone out 
of the pot with the spoon.) And here is my magic stone for 
your own eyes to look at and see for yourself. 

Mrs. Daugherty. Yes, and it’s ourselves that saw him 
make it right before us, and him puttin’ the stone in just 
as the water was beginnin’ to boil and stirrin’ it carefully 
while it was cookin’. And we must be after savin’ enough 
of it for the children. 

Tim. We'll be after buyin’ the stone of you. How much 
will you sell it for? 

Beggar. This stone is not for sale. It’s myself that must 
keep it by me. (He wraps the stone carefully in a paper, 
places it under his arm, and exits with a cheery) Good day 
to you all. 

Mrs. O’Keife. All this good soup for nothin’! 

Shawn. And himself makin’ it out of a stone! 

Mrs. Daugherty. And myself sayin’ that nothin’ good 
could come out of this day! 
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Mrs. Yates. Maybe Peter Namara’s comin’ was good 
luck to us all. 

Mrs. Haggerty. It’s ourselves that should be havin’ a 
dance at our good blessin’. 

Tim. Faith, and twill be better’n a wake! 


CURTAIN 


Share Your Ideas 


After reading the play silently, discuss the following 
questions: 


1. 


eb 


10. 


In your own words, tell the story or the plot of the 
play. 

Do you think the women were telling the truth when 
they said they had no food? Read parts from the 
play that prove your answer. 


. Explain what it is that makes this play humorous. 


Why might this be called “fantasy” ? 
In what way is the humor of the play different from 


that in ““Herbert’s Reward”? 


. Bring to class a picture of an Trish farm village. 
_ List situations and phrases which are typically Irish. 
- Make two lists of words, one that will describe the 


women of the play and the other, the men. 


. Why might this play be called a folk tale? Discuss 


other folk tales that you know. 


. Explain the following expressions: 


a. “It’s hard set we'll be” —page 400 

b. “We'll have no call now”—page 400 

c. “heavy with sorrow” —page 401 

d. “came into this land”—page 399 

e. “It’s better’n a wake!”—page 409 

Assign parts in the play to various class members 
to be read aloud in such a way that the humorous 
situations are emphasized. Be sure to watch the 


Irish dialect. 


Between Two Loves 


By T. A. Daly 


I gotta lov’ for Angela, 
I lov’ Carlotta, too. 

I no can marry both o’ dem, 
So w’at I gonna do? 


O! Angela ees pretta girl, 

She gotta hair so black, so curl, 
An’ teeth so white as anytheeng. 
An’ O! she gotta voice to seeng, 
Dat mak’ your hearta feel eet must 
Jump up an’ dance or eet weel bust. 
Ar alla time she seeng, her eyes 
Dey smila like Italia’s skies, 

An’ makin’ flirtin’ looks at you— 
But dat ees all w’at she can do. 


Carlotta ees no gotta song, 

But she ees twice so big an’ strong 
As Angela, an’ she no look 

So beautiful—but she can cook. 
You oughta see her carry wood! 

I tal you w’at, eet do you good. 
When she ees be som’body’s wife 
She worka hard, you bat my life! 
She never gattin’ tired, too— 

But dat ees all w’at she can do. 


O! my! I weesh dat Angela 
Was strong for carry wood, 
410 
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Or else Carlotta gotta song 
Av’ looka pretta good. 

I gotta lov’ for Angela, 
I lov’ Carlotta, too. 

I no can marry both o’ dem, 
So w’at I gonna do? 


Share Your Ideas 


1. 


DAunbhWYN 


Why is “Between Two Loves” a suitable title for this 
poem? ( 


. Why does the Italian love Angela? 

. Why does he love Carlotta? 

. What do you think he will do? 

` In what dialect is this poem written? 
. Read the poem orally to brin 


g out the humor. Watch 
the dialect. 


Dustpan Duet 


By B. J. Chute 


Chuck and Bill wanted to do something very useful 
during their summer vacation. When their mother 
offered them the job of house cleaning, they thought 
there would be nothing to it. Then things began happen- 
ing at the most unexpected times. 


Chuck Fields, draped over a kitchen chair and pensively 
chewing a gingerbread cookie, pointed out to his mother 
that she wasn’t being very helpful. 

His brother Bill, similarly engaged with the cookie jar, 
nodded agreement. Mrs. Fields, who was beating eggs for 
a cake, said she was sorry, but what did they want her to 
say that would be more helpful? 

“You aren’t supposed to say,” Chuck corrected. 
“You're supposed to suggest. Here Bill and I are, full of 
good will—” 

“And cookies,” said Bill. 

“And cookies.” Chuck accepted the amendment. 
“Good will and cookies and ambition. We want to do 
something useful and impressive this summer. Something 
big. Cosmic, in fact.” He thought this over, then added, 
“In a small way, of course,” taking another cookie. 

“And all our parent does,” said Bill, “is beat eggs.” 

“And all my sons do,” replied his mother, “is sit there 
and eat cookies. However,” she added, giving the eggs a 
final whisk, “if you are really so ambitious, I can offer you 
a good job—” 

“We’re all ears,” answered Bill. 
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“Speak for yourself, pal,” added Chuck. “My ears are 
exactly the right size.” 

Mrs. Fields ignored this interruption. “There’s a lecture 
downtown on home canning that I’ve been wanting to 
hear, but I didn’t think I could find time because this is 
cleaning day. If you two would like to clean house—” 

Chuck flicked an airy hand. “Go get your hat and coat,” 
he said lightly. “We can do a little job like that with both 
hands tied behind our backs.” He then scowled thought- 
fully and added, “But that isn’t a proper project, so don’t 
think you’re getting out of thinking up a good one for us. 
We want something difficult.” 

Bill pointedly waved a cookie but was ignored, 

“Now, house cleaning,” said Chuck, “is much too easy. 
You take a house like this, full of modern conveniences, 
and—whoosh—it’s cleaned. It’s always been my opinion 
that women make far too much fuss about these things.” 

“Has it?” inquired his mother, handing him the egg 
beater to wash. “In that case, I’ll leave everything to you.” 

Half an hour later they were in sole command of the 
house, having reassured their mother that everything was 
under perfect control. “Parents,” said Chuck, wandering 
into the kitchen again, “are very peculiar. Imagine offering 
us house cleaning as a project for the summer. We want 
to do something really hard and important.” 

“In the meantime,” said Bill, “we house clean. Where 
do we start, Master Mind?” 

“Anywhere,” said Chuck. “I figure we should be all 
through by lunch time. Then we'll have lunch and devote 
our afternoon to peaceful activities. What could be more 
ideal?” He pounced on a kitchen drawer and started turn- 
ing it inside out. 

“Prospecting for gold, partner?” — 

“Aprons,” said Chuck. “I’m the tidy type. Here, you 
can have this ruffled one—it goes with your hair. 
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“I detect a wisecrack,” Bill murmured, accepting the ~ 
gift rather doubtfully, while his executive brother founda — 
more simple model in blue which he said went with his 
disposition. 

“We now collect the instruments,” said Chuck, twisting ~ 
around in an effort to tie his apron strings in the back, 
“such as vacuum cleaner, mop, broom, dustpan, scouring 
powder, scrub brush—” He went on reciting the list and 
loading Bill down with the various articles. “There we are 
—aill set. Pll carry the whisk broom.” 

“Don’t overload yourself,” said Bill. 

“We'll start with the upstairs bedrooms,” Chuck de- 
cided, “and work down.” He herded his burdened brother 
up the stairs and into their parents’ bedroom, where he 
unloaded all the cleaning equipment and piled it in a 
corner. “Now, first we dust.” 

“Are you sure? Mother always does the dusting last.” 

“Impossible,” said Chuck. “You flick the dust off the 
furniture and onto the floor, and then you mop the floor 
and vacuum clean the rugs. Any child knows that.” 

“She does the dusting last, just the same,” Bill insisted. 

“Nonsense,” replied Chuck. “And, if she does, it’s no 
wonder cleaning the house is such a big job for her. Now 
we will dust first. Here, Bill, is a duster for you and one for 
me. We'll both start at the door and work in opposite 
directions.” 

There was silence for the space of three seconds, while 
Chuck dusted a table and Bill dusted a chair. Then the 
doorbell rang. “I'll go,” said Chuck, dropping his duster 
on the floor and disappearing into the hall. 

Bill raised an eyebrow, sighed, and went on dusting. 
From the downstairs hall, a moment later, there rose a 
voice. “Bill! Oh, Bill!” 

“What do you want?” Clutching his duster, Bill went 
out and leaned over the banister. 
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“It’s the laundryman,” Chuck shouted back. “He says 
they can’t find the pillowcase they lost last week, and are 
we sure we sent it?” 

“Tsk, tsk, that’s very bad.” Bill thought deeply for a 
moment and then yelled down the stairs. “Tell him, yes, 
of course we sent it. How could they lose it if we didn’t 
send it?” 

This sounded so logical that it satisfied Chuck perfectly. 
Apparently it also satisfied the laundryman who departed, 
leaving a large bundle in Chuck’s possession with the 
assurance that the company would continue to investigate 
the missing pillowcase. 

Chuck arrived upstairs again to find Bill looking unex- 
pectedly thoughtful. “I just remembered something,” said 
Bill. “Mother doen’t send our laundry out—she washes it 
herself in the washing machine.” 

“No!” said Chuck, staggered. 

“Yes,” said Bill. 

“Then, whose—?” Chuck, his question floating behind 
him, shot downstairs again. A moment later he yelled up 
that, just as they had feared, it was not their laundry. “It 
belongs to Mrs. Morris next door. I'd better waltz it over.” 

“I guess you'd better,” Bill agreed.“Tell her about her 
pillowcase. And hurry back. I want some help.” 

By the time Chuck returned, Bill had finished dusting 
the bedroom and. was mopping industriously under the 
beds, singing Swanee River and sneezing cheerfully. 
Chuck, entering into the spirit of the thing, plugged in the 
vacuum cleaner, added its wails and his voice to the en- 
semble, and began shooting around the rugs at a terrific 
pace. This resulted in a very spirited argument, as Bill’s 
mopping method was to mop and then shake the dust off 
onto the rugs, which naturally aroused Chuck’s protest. 

“But why can’t you wait to use the vacuum until Tm 
through mopping?” Bill asked bitterly. “Here, give me 
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that thing. See how you like mopping for a change. I’ll put 
the vacuum on the curtains, if I can only find the attach- 
ment. Ouch!” He had found the attachment in its case by 
the simple method of dropping it on his toe. “You go 
ahead and mop, old pal, and I will do curtains. Thusly.” 
He screwed the machine together properly, turned on the 
switch, and applied his weapon to the nearest lace curtain. 
Suction promptly set in, and the vacuum cleaner swallowed 
nearly all the thin material in one greedy gulp. 

“HELP!” howled Bill, trying to stop the mad thing. 

Chuck took in the situation at one glance, flung aside his 
mop, and dashed to the rescue. Unfortunately, he tripped 
over the long electric cord, pulling Bill and the vacuum 
cleaner over backwards. With Bill and the vacuum came 
the curtains, rods and all. It was quite a crash. 


pie 
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After a moment Bill sat up, retaining just enough pres- 
ence of mind to switch off the current. “I guess,” said Bill 
thoughtfully, “that you shouldn’t use a vacuum cleaner on 
such light material. Help me coax this curtain out into the 
fresh air again, will you, Chuck?” 

In the middle of a relatively successful session of coax- 
ing, the phone rang. Chuck groaned, ““There’s no peace in 
this house. You go this time, Bill.” 

Bill went, had a long and fascinating discussion with the 
butcher, and returned to find Chuck standing by a table 
and. pointing indignantly at it. “Look!” he said. “Dust!” 

“Can’t be,” said Bill. He then looked over his brother’s 
shoulder as Chuck scrawled “P-I-G” on the evidence and 
admitted that all was not well. “I told you we should dust 
last,” he said. “Now we’ve got to do it again.” 

“That’s ridiculous. You always dust first. I've seen 
mother dusting around when she hasn’t even got the mop 
out. Oh, well—’” Chuck attacked the rugs again with the 
vacuum cleaner, while Bill wiped off the window sills. Fin- 
ishing at the same time,-they re-dusted, put the furniture 
back in place, straightened the bedspread and pictures, and 
then stood admiringly in the doorway. 

“There you are,” said Chuck proudly. “A fine, efficient 
job, and it took practically no time at all. I told you women 
make too much fuss about—” He caught sight of his wrist 
watch and quivered like a stricken electric eel. “Bill, what 
time have you got?” f 

“Just exactly—” There was a short, startled silence. 
“Its noon!” 

“It can’t be,” said Chuck firmly. 


“But it is.” ) 
Chuck said it was illegal; then decided they should have 


lunch. “It’s been years since those cookies,” he mourned. 
“No wonder we can’t work faster—we’re weak from 


hunger.” 
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They started downstairs, and this time the doorbell and 
the telephone rang at the same time. “And there’s another 
thing,” said Chuck darkly. “It’s not possible to get any 
work done around this house with everybody wearing our 
bells out. You take the door this time, Bill.” 

Bill found a seething laundryman who had not discov- 
ered his error until he had reached the other end of town. 
They straightened out the problem, and then Bill returned 
to find Chuck saying, “Yes, Mrs. Miller. No, Mrs. Miller,” 
to the telephone and making voluminous notes. He re- 
peated, “Yes, Mrs. Miller,” and hung up with a gasp. 

“Mrs. Miller,” Bill deduced brilliantly. 

“Right,” said Chuck. “And with five thousand messages 
for Mother.” He looked down at his scribbles. ““Mother’s 
supposed to make a cake for the church supper, and she’s 
promised cookies to the benefit bazaar. And the Red Cross 
sewing group is meeting on Tuesday now instead of Thurs- 
day. Or is it Thursday instead of Tuesday?’ He looked 
dubiously at his handwriting. “I didn’t know she was doing 
so many things. Did you, Bill?” . 

Bill shook his head meditatively. 

“Well, let’s eat.” Chuck headed for the kitchen and 
launched an attack upon the refrigerator with such excel- 
lent results that, for half an hour, they were too stuffed to 
move, and it was nearly one o’clock before they dragged 
themselves dreamily back to clean their own bedroom. 

This was quite an undertaking as they made the depress- 
ing discovery that their system of keeping their possessions 
on the floor made house cleaning very hazardous. By the 
time Chuck and the vacuum cleaner had navigated six 
boxes, two tennis racquets, a discarded radio set, and 
three glass jars full of stones, he had decided that floor 
space should be reserved for the floor. 

Satisfied at last, however, they trooped down the steps 
into the kitchen where Chuck ruled they should first scrub 
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the floor. “And don’t tell me Mother does that last, like 
the dusting,” he said, giving his brother a hard look. 

“Nope,” said Bill, “but the dusting she does.” 

“Nonsense. Here’s a cake of soap for you. Catch.” 

Bill caught, accepted a pail of water, and got down on 
all fours. Chuck did the same at the opposite end of the 
kitchen. “We’ll meet in the middle,” he said blithely. 

It was slow work, but eventually they met in the middle. 
Looking smug, they got to their feet, and Chuck rinsed out 
his mop. Unfortunately, Bill, executing a dance step of 
triumph, stepped merrily upon Chuck’s soap. 

The law of gravity is the law of gravity anywhere. There 
was a wild shriek, a gigantic splash like a tidal wave from 
Bill’s pail, a Niagara of soapy water pouring over Chuck, 
and a striking crash. 

Chuck howled like a coyote. “Look at me! Look at the 
floor! Look at my trousers! I could strangle you.” 

Bill, desperately seeking an avenue of escape, caught 
sight of the clock. “Look at the clock!” he retorted. “You 
haven’t got time to strangle me. Look at that clock!” 

“House cleaning,” said Chuck, “is perfectly simple. 
Women make altogether too much fuss.” He waved a dis- 
illusioned hand around the kitchen. “Nothing to it. 
Nothing to it at all.” He then leaped two feet in the air 
as the front doorbell rang. 

“Not again,” said Bill pleadingly. “How can we get any 
work done—” He looked at Chuck, decided his brother 
was too moist to answer doors, and went himself. 

It was his mother who had forgotten her key. “How 
beautifully soapy and clean the house smells,” she ex- 
claimed in a pleased voice. 

Bill, avoiding the subject of soapy water, asked about 
the lecture and was on the point of learning something 
about home canning, when Chuck came damply forth. 

“Chuck,” cried his mother. “Good gracious!” 
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“Tve been in swimming with a scrub brush,” Chuck 
explained briefly. “Look, Mom, don’t go out in the kitchen 
for about ten minutes, huh? It needs a bit of attention. 
And, look—we’ll finish the other rooms tomorrow. And 
Tve got some messages for you, Mom.” 

“Yes?” Mrs. Fields glanced inquiringly at her sons. 

“First,” Chuck murmured, “I want to ask you some- 
thing. Look, Mom, what I want to know is this. Am I 
crazy, or do you dust before you mop and use the vacuum 
cleaner?” 

“After,” she said, unexpectedly deserting him. 

“But Pve seen you doing it when you didn’t have the 
mop out or anything.” 

“Well, that’s just when I’m dusting,” his mother ex- 
plained amiably. “After all, I have to dust every day, you 
know. I do the real cleaning only once a week.” 

Chuck’s mouth fell open. “Every day!” 

“Certainly. A house doesn’t run itself.” 

“But you—” Chuck waved his hands around. “You do 
all this extra stuff, like baking cakes for church affairs, and 
sewing for the Red Cross, and canning, and—” He drew 
a deep breath. “Aren’t women wonderful!” 

“Ummm,” said Mrs. Fields noncommittally. “By the 
way, did you decide on your summer project?” 

Chuck glanced at Bill. Bill nodded. 

“Well, I can tell you part of it, Mrs. Fields,” said her 
son. “There’s no reason why we can’t lend a few pairs of 
hands around the house this summer. We can at least keep 
our own room clean, and I will—’ Chuck paused, then 
looked noble. “I will even do the dusting last. 

“And also,” he declared, “I will scrub the kitchen floor. 
Alone,” he added, giving Bill a hard look. He then nodded 
his head and looked admiringly at his mother. 
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Share Your Ideas 


Discuss the following questions about the story: 

1. Why did this story make you laugh? Three devices 
often used by authors to amuse readers are listed 
below. Choose the one used in this story: 

a. telling a practical joke. 

b. writing a surprise ending to a story. 

c. describing an amusing predicament caused by 
ignorance of real conditions. 

2. The fun in this story is partly caused by the gay, fast- 
moving style in which it is written. Study the follow- 
ing phrases. Then explain why these phrases give an 
added touch of humor to the story. Substitute less 
picturesque language for each phrase to show that 
you know what it means. 

. pensively chewing gingerbread cookies 

. Something big. Cosmic in fact. 

. waltz it over there 

. Chuck accepted the amendment. 

. applied his weapon to the nearest lace curtain 

coax the curtain out into the fresh air. 

. fascinating discussion with the butcher 

. a seething laundryman 

made house cleaning hazardous 
waved a disillusioned hand around the kitchen, 
. retaining enough presence of mind 
l. Chuck said it was illegal. 

3. Select the instance from the story which you think 
is the most amusing. Read it to the class to bring out 
the humor. How does your selection compare with 
those made by other class members? 

4. Compare the humor of this story with that of “Her- 
bert’s Reward.” Which type of humorous story do 
you prefer? Why? 
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The Table and 
the Chair 


By Edward Lear 


Said the Table to the Chair, 
“You can hardly be aware 

How I suffer from the heat 

And from chilblains on my feet. 
Tf we took a little walk, 

We might have a little talk; 
Pray let us take the air,” 

Said the Table to the Chair. 


Said the Chair unto the Table, 
“Now, you know we are not able: 
How foolishly you talk, 

When you know we cannot walk!” 
Said the Table with a sigh, 

“It can do no harm to try. 

Ive as many legs as you; 

Why can’t we walk on two?” 


So they both went slowly down, 

And walked about the town 

With a cheerful bumpy sound 

As they toddled round and round; 

And everybody cried, 

As they hastened to their side, 

“See! the Table and the Chair 

Have come out to take the air!” 
422 
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But in going down an alley 

To a castle in a valley, 

They completely lost their way, 
And wandered all the day; 
Till, to see them safely back, 
They paid a Ducky-quack, 
And a Beetle, and a Mouse, 
Who took them to their house. 


Then they whispered to each other, 
“© delightful little brother, 

What a lovely walk we've taken! 
Let us dine on beans and bacon.” 
So the Ducky and the leetle 
Browny-Mousy and the Beetle 
Dined, and danced upon their heads 
Till they toddled to their beds. 


Share Your Ideas 


1. Why do you like the rhythm of this poem? 
2. Find other nonsense poems by Edward Lear. 
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Qne The Doughnuts 


By Robert McCloskey 


Homer Price lived in a tourist camp owned by his 
father. He managed to have an exciting life, doing odd 
jobs, having adventures with his pet skunk, working on 
radios as a hobby, and even going to school. He got into 
a good many predicaments, but his clever ideas usually 
saved the day one way or another. 


One Friday night in November, Homer overheard his 
mother talking on the telephone to Aunt Agnes over in 
Centerburg. “TIL stop by with the car in about half an 
hour, and we can go to the meeting together,” she said. 
Tonight was the night the Ladies’ Club was meetin g to dis- 
cuss plans for a box social and to sew for the Red Cross. 

“I think Pll come along and keep Uncle Ulysses com- 
pany while you are at the meeting,” said Homer. 

So after Homer had combed his hair and his mother had 
looked to see if she had her sewing, they started. 

Homer’s Uncle Ulysses and Aunt Agnes had a very up- 
and-coming lunchroom over in Centerburg, just across 
from the courthouse on the town square. Uncle Ulysses 
was a man with advanced ideas and a weakness for labor- 
saving devices. He equipped the lunchroom with an auto- 
matic toaster, an automatic coffee maker, an automatic 
dish washer, and an automatic doughnut maker—all just 
the latest thing in labor-saving devices. Aunt Agnes would 
throw up her hands and sigh every time Uncle Ulysses 
bought a new labor-saving device. Sometimes she became 
unkindly disposed toward him for days and days. She was 
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of the opinion that Uncle Ulysses just frittered away his 


spare time over at the courthouse with the sheriff and the ` 


boys. What was the good of labor-saving devices that gave, 
you more time to fritter? E 

When Homer and his mother got to Centerburg, the: 
stopped at the lunchroom. Aunt Agnes came out and said, 
“My, how that boy does grow!” which was what she al- 
ways said, and then went off with Homer’s mother. 

Homer went into the lunchroom and said, “Howdy, 
Uncle Ulysses!” 

“Oh, hello, Homer. You’re just in time,” answered 
Uncle Ulysses. “I’ve been going over this automatic 
doughnut machine, oiling the machinery and cleaning the 
works. Wonderful things, these labor-saving devices!” 

“Yes,” agreed Homer, as he picked up a cloth and 
started polishing the metal trimmings while Uncle Ulysses 
tinkered with the inside workings. 

“Opfwo-oof!!” sighed Uncle Ulysses. Then, “Look 
here, Homer, you have a mechanical mind. See if you can 
find where these two pieces fit. I’m going across to the 
courthouse for a spell, ’cause there’s somethin’ Pve got to 
talk to the sheriff about. There won’t be much business 
here until the double feature at the theater is over.” 

As Uncle Ulysses left he said, “Homer, after you get the 
pieces in place, would you mind mixing up a batch of 
doughnut batter and putting it in the machine? You could 
turn the switch and make a few doughnuts to have on hand 
for the crowd after the movie—if you don’t mind.” 

“All right,” agreed Homer. “I'll take care of things.” 

A few minutes later a customer came in with a cheery, 
“Good evening, Bud.” : 

Homer looked up from the doughnut machine and said, 
“Good evening, sir. What can I do for you Us 

“Well, young fellow, I'd like a cup of coffee and some 
doughnuts,” the customer replied. 


antag 
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“Tm sorry, Mister, but we won’t have any doughnuts ~ 
for about half an hour, that is, not until I can mix some 
batter and start this machine. I could give you some very 
fine sugar rolls instead.” ; 

“Well, Bud, Tm in no real hurry so I'll just have a cup of 
coffee and wait around a bit for the doughnuts. Fresh 
doughnuts are worth waiting for, is what I always say.” 

“That’s right,” said Homer, as he drew a cup of coffee 2 
from Uncle Ulysses’ super automatic coffeemaker. 

“Nice place you’ve got here,” said the customer. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Homer, “this is a very up-and-coming 
lunchroom with all the latest improvements.” 

“Yes,” said the stranger, “must be a good business. Pm 
in business, too. A traveling man in outdoor advertising, 
Tm a sandwich man. Mr. Gabby’s my name.” 

“My name is Homer. I’m glad to meet you. It must be 7 
a fine profession, traveling and advertising sandwiches.” 

“Oh no,” said Mr. Gabby, “I don’t advertise sand- n 
wiches. I just wear any kind of an ad, one sign on front and 
one sign on back, this way—like a sandwich. You know 
what I mean?” j 

“Oh, I see. That must be fun. And you travel, too?” | 
asked Homer, as he got out the flour and the baking i 
powder. E 

“Yes, I ride the freight trains between jobs, you know i 
what I mean?” y 

“Yes, but isn’t that dangerous?” asked Homer. 

“Of course, there’s a certain amount of risk, but you T 
take any method of travel these days, it’s all dangerous. = 
You know what I mean? Now take airplanes—” 

Just then a large, shiny, black car stopped in front of the 
lunchroom and a chauffeur helped a lady alight. They both 
came inside, and the lady smiled at Homer. “Weve 
stopped for a light snack,” she said. “Some doughnuts — 
and coffee would be simply marvelous.” B 
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“I'm sorry, Ma’am, but the doughnuts won’t be ready 
until I make this batter and start Uncle Ulysses’ doughnut 
machine,” Homer replied. 

“Well, now aren’t you a clever young man to know how 
to make doughnuts!” 

“Well,” blushed Homer, “I’ve really never done it be- 
fore, but I’ve got a recipe to follow.” 

“Now, young man, you simply must allow me to help. 
You know, I haven’t made doughnuts for years, but I 
know the best recipe for doughnuts. It’s marvelous, and 
we really must use it.” 

“But, Ma’am—” said Homer. 

“Now just wait till you taste these doughnuts,” said the 
lady. “Do you have an apron?” she asked, as she took off 
her fur coat and her rings and bracelet and rolled up her 
sleeves. “Charles,” she said to the chauffeur, “hand me 
that baking powder, and young man, we'll need nutmeg.” 
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So Homer and the chauffeur stood by and handed things 
and cracked the eggs while the lady mixed and stirred. Mr. 
Gabby sat on his stool, sipped his coffee, and looked on 
with great interest. 

“There!” said the lady when all the ingredients were 
mixed. “Just wait till you taste these doughnuts!” 

“Tt looks like an awful lot of batter,” said Homer as he 
stood on a chair and, with the help of the chauffeur, poured 
it into the doughnut machine. “It’s about ten times as 
much as Uncle Ulysses ever makes.” 

“But wait till you taste them!” said the lady with an 
eager look and a smile. 

Homer got down from the chair and pushed a button on 
the machine marked “Start.” Rings of batter started drop- 
ping into the hot fat. After the batter was cooked on one 
side, an automatic gadget turned it over for the other side 
to cook. Then another automatic gadget gave the dough- 
nut a push, and it rolled neatly down a little chute, all 
ready to eat. 

“That’s a simply fascinating machine,” said the lady as 
she waited for the first doughnut to roll out. 

“Here, young man, you must have the first one. Now 
isn’t that just too delicious! Isn’t it simply marvelous?” 

“Yes, Ma’am, it’s very good,” replied Homer as the lady 
handed doughnuts to Charles and to Mr. Gabby and asked 
if they didn’t think they were simply divine doughnuts. 

_ “It’s an old family recipe!” said the lady with pride. 

Homer poured some coffee for the lady, her chauffeur, 
and Mr. Gabby, and a glass of milk for himself, Then they 
all sat down at the counter to eat a few more doughnuts. 

“Tm so glad you enjoy my doughnuts,” said the lady. 
“Now, Charles, we really must be going. If you will just 
take this apron, young man, and put two dozen doughnuts 
in a bag to take along, we’ll be on our way. And, Charles, 
don’t forget to pay him.” She rolled down her sleeves, put 
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on her jewelry, and with Charles’ help, managed to get 
into her big fur coat. . 

“Good night, young man. I haven’t had so much fun in 
years. I really haven’t!” said the lady, as she went out 
toward the big, shiny car. 

“Those certainly are good doughnuts,” said Mr. Gabby 
as the car moved off. 

“You bet!” said Homer. Then he and Mr. Gabby watched 
the automatic doughnut machine make doughnuts. 

After a few dozen more doughnuts had rolled down the 
little chute, Homer said, “I guess that’s about enough 
doughnuts to sell to the after-theater customers. I'd better 
turn the machine off for a while.” 

Homer pushed the button marked “Stop” and there was 
a little click, but nothing happened. The rings of batter 
kept right on dropping into the hot fat, and an automatic 
gadget kept right on turning them over, and another auto- 
matic gadget kept right on giving them a push, and the 
doughnuts kept right on rolling down the little chute. 

“That’s funny,” said Homer. “I'm sure that’s the right 
button!” He pushed it again, but the automatic doughnut 
maker kept right on making doughnuts. i 

“Well, I guess I must have put one of those pieces 1n 
backwards,” said Homer. 

“Then it might stop if you pus 
‘Start’, said Mr. Gabby. 3 

Homer did, and the doughnuts still kept rolling down 
the little chute, just as regularly as a clock ticks. a 

“I guess we could sell a few more doughnuts,” sal 
Homer, “but I'd better telephone Uncle Ulysses over at 
the courthouse.” Homer gave the number and while he 
waited for someone to answer, ig cons thirty-seven 
doughnuts as they rolled down the little chute. 

Finally omens answered, “Hello! This 1s the short- 


*) 
house, I mean the courthouse.’ 


hed the button marked 
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“Oh, hello, Sheriff. This is Homer. Could I speak to % 
Uncle Ulysses?” 

“Well, he’s busy right now,” said the sheriff. “Anything 
I can tell im?” 

“Yes,” said Homer. “It’s the automatic doughnut ma- 
chine. I pushed the button marked “Stop,” but the rings of § 
batter keep right on dropping into the hot fat, and an auto- | 
matic gadget keeps right on turning them over, and an- | 
other automatic gadget keeps giving them a push, and the | 
doughnuts keep right on rolling down the little chute! It | 
won't stop!” 

“O.K. Hold the hire, I mean, hold the wire, and T1! tell } 
*im.? Then Homer looked over his shoulder and counted ~ 
another twenty-one doughnuts rolling down the little 
chute, all ready to eat. Then the sheriff said, “He'll be — 
right over. Just gotta finish this argument.” : 

“That’s good,” said Homer. “G’by, Sheriff.” À 

By this time the window was full of doughnuts, so 7 
Homer and Mr. Gabby had to hustle around and start — 
stacking them on plates and trays and lining them up. 

“Surely a lot of doughnuts!” said Homer. 4 

«J Jost count at twelve hundred and two,” said Mr. © 
Gabby, “and that was quite a while back.” 3 

People had begun to gather outside the lunchroom win- 
dow, and someone was saying, “There are almost as many F 
doughnuts as there are people in Centerburg. I wonder 7 
how Ulysses thinks he can sell all of ’em!” q 

Every once in a while somebody would come inside and ii 
buy some, but while somebody bought two to eat and a = 
dozen to take home, the machine made three dozen more. — 

By the time Uncle Ulysses and the sheriff arrived and j 
pushed through the crowd, the lunchroom was a calamity © 
of doughnuts! Doughnuts in the window, doughnuts piled — 
high on the shelves, doughnuts stacked on plates, dough== 
nuts lined up twelve deep all along the counter, and dough- 3 
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nuts still rolling down the little chute, just as regularly as 
a clock ticks. 

“Hello, Sheriff. Hello, Uncle Ulysses. We're having a 
little trouble here,” said Homer. 

“Well, I'll be dunked!” said Uncle Ulysses. 

“You will be when Aggy gits home,” said the sheriff. 
“Mighty fine doughnuts though. What’ll you do with ‘em 
all, Ulysses?” > 

Uncle Ulysses groaned and said, “What will Aggy say? 
We’ll never sell *em all.” : 

Then Mr. Gabby, who hadn't said anything for a long 


time, stopped piling doughnuts and said, “What you need 


is an advertising man. You know what I mean? You got 


the doughnuts, you gotta create a market, Understand? 
It’s balancing the demand with the supply.” 


“Mr. Gabby’s right,” said Homer. “We have to enlarge 


our market. He’s an advertising sandwich man, so if we 
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hire him, he can walk up and down in front of the theater 
and get the customers.” 

“You're hired, Mr. Gabby!” said Uncle Ulysses. 

Then everybody pitched in to paint the signs and to get 
Mr. Gabby sandwiched between. On the window, too, 
they painted “SALE ON DOUGHNUTS” in big letters. 

Meanwhile the rings of batter kept right on dropping 
into the hot fat, and an automatic gadget kept right on 
giving them a push, and the doughnuts kept right on roll- 
ing down the little chute, just as regularly as a clock ticks. 

“I certainly hope this advertising works,” said Uncle 
Ulysses, wagging his head. “Aggy will throw a fit if it 
doesn’t.” 

The sheriff went outside to keep order, because there 
was quite a crowd by now. All the people were looking at 
the doughnuts, guessing how many thousand there were, 
and watching new ones roll down the little chute, just as 
regularly as a clock ticks. Homer and Uncle Ulysses kept 
stacking doughnuts. Once in a while somebody bought a 
few but not very often. 

Then Mr. Gabby came back and said, “Say, you know 
there’s not much use o° me advertisin’ at the theater. The 
show’s all over, and besides almost everybody in town is 
out front watching that machine make doughnuts!” 

“We must get rid of these doughnuts before Aggy gets 
here,” moaned Uncle Ulysses. 

“Looks like you will have ta hire a truck to waul ’em 
ahay, I mean haul ’em away!” said the sheriff who had 
just come in. Just then there was a noise and a shoving out 
front. The lady from the shiny black car and her chauffeur 
came pushing through the crowd and into the lunchroom. 

“Oh, gracious!” she gasped, ignoring the doughnuts. 
“Tve lost my diamond bracelet and I know I left it here 
on the counter,” she said, pointing to a place where the 
doughnuts were piled in stacks of two dozen. 
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“Yes, Ma’am. I guess you forgot it when you helped 
make the batter,” said Homer. 

Then they moved all the doughnuts around and looked 
for the diamond bracelet, but they couldn’t find it any- 
where. Meanwhile the doughnuts kept rolling down the 
little chute, just as regularly as a clock ticks. 

After they had looked all around, the sheriff cast a sus- 
picious eye on Mr. Gabby, but Homer said, “He’s all 
right, Sheriff. He didn’t take it. He’s a friend of mine.” 

Then the lady cried, “I'll offer a reward of one hundred 
dollars for that bracelet! It really must be found!” 

“Now don’t you worry, lady,” said the sheriff. “I'll get 
your bracelet back! I’m the sheriff of Centerburg and no 
one can get away with it.” 

“This is terrible!” said Uncle Ulysses. “First, all of these 
doughnuts and then on top of all that, a lost diamond 
bracelet—” 

Mr. Gabby, trying to comfort him, said, “There’s always 
a bright side. That machine’ll probably run outta batter 
in an hour or two.” 

If Mr. Gabby hadn’t been quick on his feet, Uncle 
Ulysses would have knocked him down, sure as fate. 

Then while the lady wrung her hands and said, “We 
must find my bracelet. We must!” and Uncle Ulysses was 
moaning about what Aunt Agnes would say, and the 
sheriff was eyeing Mr. Gabby, Homer sat down and 
thought hard. 


Before twenty more doughnuts could roll down the 


little chute he shouted, “SAY! I know where the bracelet 
is! It was lying here on the counter and got mixed up in 
the batter by mistake! The bracelet is cooked inside one of 


these doughnuts!” ; 
“Why—I really believe you're ri 
through her tears. “Isn't that amazing 
“TII be a gopher!” said the sheriff. 


ght,” said the lady 
? Simply amazing!” 
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“Ohh-h!” moaned Uncle Ulysses. “Now we have to E 
break up all of these doughnuts to find it. Think of the © k 
pieces ! Think of the crumbs ! Think of what Aggy will say!” pe 

“Nope,” said Homer. “We won't have to break them up. 4 
I’ve got a plan.” oe 

So Homer and the advertising man took some cardboard o 
and some paint and printed another sign. They put this 
sign in the window: 


FRESH DOUGHNUTS 
2 for 5c 


While They Last 
$100.00 PRIZE 
For Finding 
A BRACELET 
Inside a Doughnut 
P.S. You have to give the 
Bracelet back 


THEN—the doughnuts began to sell! Everybody wanted 
to buy doughnuts, dozens of doughnuts! a 

And that wasn’t all. Everybody bought coffee to dunk 
the doughnuts in. Those who didn’t buy coffee bought ~ 
milk. It kept Homer and the lady and the chauffeur and 
Uncle Ulysses and the sheriff busy waiting on the people — 
who wanted to buy doughnuts. E 

When all but the last couple of hundred doughnuts had 
been sold, someone shouted, “I GOT IT!” and sure < 
enough—there was the diamond. bracelet inside a custom- 
er’s doughnut! q 

The customer went home with a hundred dollars, the 
citizens of Centerburg went home full of doughnuts, the — 
lady and her chauffeur drove off with the diamond brace- 
let, and Homer went home with his mother when she 
stopped by with Aunt Aggy. 
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As Homer went out of the door, he heard Mr. Gabby 
say, “Neatest trick of merchandising I ever saw,” and 
Aunt Aggy was looking skeptical while Uncle Ulysses was 
saying, “The rings of batter kept right on dropping into 
the hot fat, and the automatic gadget kept right on turning 
them over, and the other automatic gadget kept right on 
giving them a push, and the doughnuts kept right on roll- 
ing down the little chute just as regularly as a clock ticks— 
they just kept a comin’, an’ a comin’, an’ a comin’, an’ a 


999 


comin’. 


Share Your Ideas 


Discuss the following questions based on the story. 

1. Tell briefly the plot of the story. 

2 What was the cause of the predicament in which 
Homer found himself? 

3. When did you first suspect that Homer might have 
trouble while he was in charge of the shop? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

4. The humor of this story is based on the amazing pre- 
dicament in which Homer found himself when he 
was unable to stop the machine making doughnuts. 
The characterizations also add to the humorous 
effects. Find lines or parts of the story which aid you 
in understanding the following characters: 

a. Homer 

b. Uncle Ulysses 

c. Aunt Agnes 

d. The sheriff 

e. The lady from the shiny black car 

f. Mr. Gabby ; f 

. Why did Mr. Gabby call himself a “sandwich man ? 

. Many of the sentences in the story are clever and 
amusing. Choose several that you especially enjoyed, 


and read them to the class. 
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The Exchange 
By Althea Thurston 


Is anyone perfectly content with his own position im 


life? Each of us at some time or another feels dissatisfied 


with the tricks fate has played and becomes envious of = 
what appears to be our neighbor’s better fortune. a 
Here is your opportunity, in this little drama, to ex- 
change your own shortcomings for those of someone — 
whom you think was born under a lucky star. But will 
you be content with another’s misery? The Judge and 
his Office Boy know from long and bitter experience that 
you will not. Because, once you have made the exchange, — 
that misery is yours. 


CHARACTERS 


JUDG, the exchanger of miseries 
Imp, the office boy A VAIN WOMAN 
A POOR MAN A RICH CITIZEN 


SCENE I 
The curtain rises upon an office scene. Apparently there is 
nothing unusual about this office. It has tables, chairs, a 
filing cabinet, and a hat rack. A portion of the office is railed 
off at the right. This railed off portion of the office belongs 


exclusively to the judge. Here he is wont to spend many — 
hours—sometimes to read or write, and again, perhaps, he ` 
will just sit and ponder upon the whims of mankind. The — 


Judge is a tall, spare man with rather long, gray hair, which — 

shows beneath the skullcap that he always wears. When we ` 

first see him, he is reading a letter. Evidently he is not pleased, 

for he is tapping with impatient fingers upon his desk. 4 
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At the left of the stage is a heavily curtained door which 
leads to an inner room. At center rear is another door which 
evidently leads to the street, as it is through this door that 
the Poor Man, the Vain Woman, and the Rich Citizen will 
presently enter, each upon his special quest. 

Down stage to the left is a flat-topped desk, littered with 
papers and letters. It is at this desk that we catch our first 
glimpse of Imp. He is busily writing in a huge ledger, and he 
seems to be enjoying his work for he chuckles as he writes. 
Imp is a little rogue ; he looks it and acts it, and we feel that 
he has the spirit of a fiend. He wears a dark green, tight- 
fitting uniform, trimmed with red braid. His saucy little 
round cap is always cocked over one eye. He is ever chuck- 
ling impishly, and we feel that he is slyly gleeful over the 
weaknesses of mankind and the difficulties that beset it. 


Imp. (Throws down his pen, chuckles, and half standing on 
the rungs of his chair and balancing himself against his desk, 
surveys the ledger.) Your Honor, I’ve all the miseries listed 
to date and a fine lot there is to choose from. Everything 
from bunions to glass eyes for exchange. 

Judge. (Scowls and impatiently taps the letter he is read- 
ing.) Here is another one. A woman suspects her husband 
of misconduct and wants to catch him, but is so crippled 
with rheumatism she can’t get about. She wants us to 
exchange her rheumatism for something that won’t inter- 
fere with either her walking or her eyesight. 

Imp. (Referring to the ledger.) We have a defective heart 
or a lazy liver that we could give her. 

Judge. (Irritably tossing the letter over to Imp.) She 
would not be satisfied. People never are. They always want 
to change their miseries, but never their vices. Each thinks 
his own cross heavier than others have to bear but he is 
very willing to make light of his own weaknesses and 
shortcomings. He thinks they are not half so bad as his 
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neighbor’s. I have tried for years to aid distressed human- 
ity, but I can’t satisfy them. I am growing tired of it all, 
Imp. People need a lesson and they’re going to get it, too. 
I am going to—(Knock is heard at the street door. Judge 
sighs and turns to his desk. Imp sweeps the litter of papers on 
his desk into a drawer and goes to answer the knock.) 

Imp. Here comes another misery. (Imp opens the door to 
admit the Poor Man, who hesitates, looks around the room, 
and then addresses Imp in a loud whisper.) 

Poor Man. (Indicating the Judge with a motion of his 
head.) Is that the Judge? 

Imp. (Whispering loudly.) Yes, that is His Honor. 

Poor Man. (Still whispering and showing signs of nervous- 
ness.) Do I dare speak to him? 

Imp. (Enjoying the situation and still whispering.) Yes, 
but be careful what you say. 

Poor Man. (Takes off his hat, slowly approaches the 
railing, and speaks humbly.) Your Honor, I—Your Honor, 
Tve a little favor to—ask of you. 

Judge. (Looking coldly at the Poor Man.) Well? 

Poor Man. You see, Your Honor, I’ve been poor all my 
life. Pve never had much fun. I don’t ask for a lot of 
money, but—I would like enough so that I could have 
some fine clothes, and—you know, I just want to have a 
good time. Do you think you could fix it for me, Judge? 

Judge. (Gazes at him sternly for a moment.) So you just 
want to have a good time? Want me to take away your 
poverty? I suppose you have no defects in your character 
that you want to change? 

Poor Man. (Stammering and twirling his hat.) Why, 
w-hy, Judge, I—I am not a bad man. Of—of course, I have 
my faults, but then—I’ve never committed any crimes. I 
guess I stack up pretty fair as men go. I’m just awfully 
tired of being poor and never having any fun. Couldn’t 
you help me out on that point, Judge? 
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Judge. (Sighs and turns to Imp.) Bring me the ledger. 
(Imp gives him the ledger in which he has been writing. 
Judge opens it and then speaks sharply to the Poor Man.) 
You understand, do you, my good man, that if I take 
away your poverty and give you enough money for a good 
‘ime, you will have to accept another misery? 

Poor Man. (Eagerly.) Yes, Your Honor, that’s all right. 
Pm willing. 

Judge. (Scanning the ledger.) Very well. Let us see. Here 
is paralysis. 

Poor Man. (Hesitatingly.) Well, I—I couldn’t have a 
very good time if—if I were paralyzed. 

Judge. (Shortly.) No. I suppose not. How about a glass 
eye? 
"Pees Man. (Anxiously.) Please, Your Honor, if I’m 
going to have a good time I need two good eyes. I don’t 
want to miss anything. 

Judge. (Exasperated.) Well, choose something, and be 
quick about it. Here is lumbago, gout, deafness, old age, 
and— 

Imp. (Interrupting, and walking quickly over to the rail- 
ing.) Excuse me, Judge, but maybe the gentleman would 
like the indigestion that Mr. Potter left when he took old 
Mrs. Pratt’s fallen arches. 

Poor Man. (Eagerly.) Indigestion? That will be fine. I 
won't mind a little thing like indigestion if I can get rid 
of my poverty. : 

Judge. (Sternly.) Very well. Raise your right hand. Re- 
peat: I swear to accept indigestion for better or for worse 
as my portion of the world’s miseries. 

Poor Man. I swear to accept indigestion for better or for 
worse as my portion of the world’s miseries. 

Judge. (To Imp.) Show this gentleman to the changing 
room. (Poor Man follows Imp, who conducts him to the 
heavily curtained door. The Poor Man throws out his chest 
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and swaggers a bit, as a man might who had suddenly come 
into a fortune. Imp swaggers along with him.) 

Imp. Won't you have a grand time, though? I'll get you 
a menu card so that you can be picking out your dinner. 
TIl get one from the best hotel in town. 

Poor Man. (Joyfully slapping Imp on the back.) Good 
idea, and I'll pick out a regular banquet. 

(Pausing a moment before he passes through the curtains, 
he smiles and smacks his lips in anticipation. Exit.) 

Judge. (Speaks disgustedly to Imp.) There you are! He’s 
perfectly satisfied with his character. He thinks he has no 
defects. Just wants to have a good time. (Imp nods his head 
in agreement and chuckles slyly.) 

(The street door opens slowly and the Vain Woman stands 
upon the threshold. She does not enter at once, but stands 
posing—presumably she desires to attract attention. Her 
face reveals a shallow prettiness, but the wrinkles of age are 
beginning to leave telltale lines upon its smoothness. As Imp 
hurries forward to usher her in, she sweeps grandly past him 
to the center of the stage. Imp stops near the door, with his 
hands on his hips, staring after her, then takes a few steps in 
imitation of her. She turns around slowly and, sauntering 
over to the railing, coughs affectedly. As the Judge rises 
and bows curtly, she speaks in a coaxing manner.) 

Vain Woman. Judge, I have heard that you are very 
kind, and I have been told that you help people out of 
their troubles so I have a little favor to ask of you. 

Judge. (Coldly.) Yes, I supposed so. Go on. 

Vain Woman. (Archly.) Well, you know that I am a 
famous beauty. Great and celebrated men have worshiped 
at my feet. I simply cannot live without admiration. It is 
my very life. But Judge (plaintively), horrid wrinkles are 
beginning to show in my face. (Intensely.) Oh, I would give 
anything, do anything, to have a smooth, youthful face 
once more. Please, oh, please, won’t you take away these 
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wrinkles (touching her face with her fingers) and give me 
something in their stead? 

Judge. (Looking directly at her and speaking coldly.) Are 
you satisfied with yourself in other ways? Is your character 
as beautiful as your face? Have you no faults or weak- 
nesses that you want exchanged? 

Vain Woman. (Uncertainly.) Why, I—don’t know what 
you mean. I am just as good as any other woman and lots 
better than some I know. I go to church and I subscribe to 
charities and I belong to the best clubs. (Anxiously.) Oh, 
please, Judge, it’s these wrinkles that make me so unhappy. 
Won’t you exchange them? You don’t want me to be un- 
happy, do you? Please take them away. 

Judge. Oh, very well. TIl see what I can do for you. (To 
Imp.) Fetch a chair for this lady. 

(Imp gives her a chair. Then he returns to his desk, perches 
himself upon it, and watches the Vain Woman interestedly. 
Judge turns over the leaves of the ledger.) 

Judge. I have a goitre that I could exchange for your 
wrinkles. 

Vain Woman. (Protestingly, clasping her hands to her 
throat.) Oh, heavens, no! That would ruin my beautiful 
throat. (Throwing back her fur and exposing her neck.) I 
have a lovely neck. (Imp makes an attempt to see.) 

Judge. (Glances coldly at her and then scans ledger again.) 
Well, how about hay fever? 

Vain Woman. (Reproachfully.) Oh, Judge, how can you 
suggest such a thing! Watery eyes anda red nose, the worst 
enemy of beauty there is. I simply couldn't think of it. I 
want something that won’t show. 

Judge. (Disgustedly turns to filing cabinet and looks 
through a series of cards, withdraws one, and turns back to 
Vain Woman.) Perhaps this will suit you. (Refers to card.) 
A woman has grown very tired of her husband and wants 
to exchange him for some other burden. 
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Vain Woman. (Indignantly.) What! I accept a man some 
other woman doesn’t want! Certainly not! 

Judge. (Irritated, puts the card back in its place, and 
turns upon the Vain Woman crossly.) I fear that I cannot 
please you and I do not have time to— 

Imp. (Interrupts and runs over to the railing, speaking 
soothingly to the Judge.) Excuse me, Judge, but maybe the 
lady would like deafness in exchange for her wrinkles. 
Deafness wouldn’t show, so it couldn’t spoil her face. 

Judge. (Wearily.) No, it wouldn’t show. Deafness ought 
to be a good thing for you. 

Vain Woman. (Consideringly.) Why—yes, that might do. 
But—well, it wouldn’t show. I’ve a notion to take it. 
(Pause. She seems to consider and meditate. The Judge 
stares at her coldly. Imp grins impudently. She rises lei- 
surely, sighs.) All right. VIL accept it. 

Judge. (Sharply.) Hold up your right hand. (She raises 
hand.) Do you swear to accept deafness for better or for 
worse, as your portion of the world’s miseries? 

Vain Woman. (Sweetly.) Oh, yes. I do, Judge. 

Judge. (To Imp.) Show the lady to the changing room. 

Imp. (Escorts her to the curtained door with rather mock 
deference.) No, deafness won’t show at all and you'll have 
“em all crazy about you. (Draws aside curtain for her to 
pass.) Take the second booth to your right. (Vain Woman 
stands posing a minute. She smiles radiantly, and pats her 
cheeks softly with her hands. Then with a long-drawn sigh 
of happiness she exits. Imp bows low and mockingly after 
her vanishing form.) 

Judge. (Sarcastically.) Do her faults or shortcomings 
trouble her? Not at all! Perfectly satisfied with herself, 
except for a few wrinkles in her face. Vain women! Bah! 

Imp. Yes, sir, women have queer notions. 

(An imperative rap at the street door, immediately fol- 
lowed by the rapper’s abrupt entrance. We see an important- 
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appearing personage. His arrogant bearing and commanding 
pose lead us to believe that he is accustomed to prompt atten- 
lion. It is the Rich Citizen, exceedingly well groomed. His 
manner is lordly, but he addresses the Judge in a bored tone. 
When Imp scampers to meet him, the Rich Citizen hands 
him his hat and cane and turns at once to the Judge. Imp 
examines the hat and cane critically, hangs them on the hat 
rack, and returns to his desk, where he again perches to 
watch the Rich Citizen.) 

Rich Citizen. 1 am addressing the Judge, am T not? 

Judge. (Shortly.) You are. 

Rich Citizen. (Languidly.) Well, Judge, life has become 
rather boresome, so I thought I would drop in and ask you 
to do me a small favor. 

Judge. (Wearily.) Yes? We—what is your grievance? 

Rich Citizen. (Nonchalantly.) Oh, 1 wouldn’t say griev- 
ance, exactly. You see, my dear Judge, it is this way. I am 
a very rich and influential citizen, a prominent member of 
society, and I am very much sought after. 

Judge. (Frigidly.) Oh, indeed! 

Rich Citizen. (In a very bored manner.) Yes. Women run 
after me day and night. Ambitious mothers throw their 
marriageable daughters at my head. Men seek my advice 
on all matters. I am compelled to head this and that 


committee. 
Judge. (Sharply.) Well, go on. ; 
Rich Citizen. Really, Judge, my prestige has become a 


burden. I want to get away from it all. I would like to be- 
ion, the humbler 


come a plain man with a humble vocatior 
the better, so that people will cease bothering me. 
Judge. (Sarcastically.) Is your prestige all that troubles 
you? Are you satisfied with your habits and character? 
Rich Citizen. (Coldly.) What have my habits and charac- 
ter to do with my request? (Scornfully.) Certainly I am not 
one of your saintly men. I live as a man of my station 
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should live, and I think I measure up very well with the 
best of them. I am simply bored and I would like a change. 
I would like to be a plain man with a humble calling. 

Judge. Ironically.) Vl see what we have in humble call- 
ings. (He looks in the ledger, turning the leaves over slowly.) 
We have several waiters’ vocations. 

Rich Citizen. (Wearily.) No. Too many people about all 
the time and too much noise. 

Judge. Well, here’s a janitor’s job open to you. 

Rich Citizen. (Impatiently.) No, 1 don’t like that either. 
Too confining. Too many people bickering at you all the 
time. I want to get out in the open, away from crowds. 

Judge. (Sighing, and turning the leaves of the ledger, then 
hopefully.) Here’s the very thing for you, then—postman 
in a rural district. 

Rich Citizen. (Showing vexation.) No, no, no. Too many 
old women that want to gossip. Haven’t you something 
peaceful and quiet; something that would take me out in 
the quiet of the early morning when the birds are singing? 

Judge. (Closing ledger with a bang, and rising.) Well, 
you're too particular, and I haven’t time to bother with 
you. I bid you good after— 

Imp. (Slides from his desk, runs to railing, and speaks 
suavely.) Excuse me, Judge, but maybe the gentleman 
would like the vocation of milkman. That is early morning 
work. And, you remember, a milkman left his job here 
when he took that old, worn-out senator’s position. 

Judge. (Sharply, to Rich Citizen.) Well, how about it? 
Does a milkman’s vocation suit you? 

Rich Citizen. (Musingly.) Well, the very simplicity and 
quietness of it is its charm. It rather appeals to me. (He 
ponders a moment.) Yes, by Jove, TIl take it. 

Judge. (Sternly.) Hold up your right hand. Do you 
solemnly swear to accept, for better or for worse, the 
vocation of milkman as your lot in life? 
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Rich Citizen. I swear to accept, for better or for worse, 
the vocation of milkman as my lot in life. 

Judge. (To Imp.) Show this gentleman to the changing 
room. 

Imp. (While escorting him to the curtained door.) Yes, sir, 
you will lead the simple life. Fresh air, fresh milk, no 
people, just cows—and they can’t talk. (Holding aside the 
curtains.) Third booth, sir. 

Rich Citizen. (Musingly.) The simple life—peace and 
quiet. (Exit.) 

Judge. (In disgust.) It’s no use, Imp. They all cling to 
their vices, but they are very keen to change some little 
condition that vexes them—or think vexes them. 

Imp. It’s strange that people always want something 
different from what they have. 

(Imp opens a drawer in his desk and takes out a bottle, 
evidently filled with tablets, which he holds up, shaking it and 
chuckling. He hunts in the drawer again, and this time 
brings forth a huge ear trumpet, which he chucklingly places 
on his table beside the box of tablets.) 

Judge. Don’t let any more in, Imp. 
one today. I am going to write a letter a 
I’m tired of it all. 

Imp. All right, sir. 


J can’t stand another 
nd then go home. 
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Judge. I am feeling very tired; what I really need isa ~ 
vacation. A sea trip would put me right. By the way, imp, = 
where is that transatlantic folder that I told you to get? — 
(Imp picks up the folder from his desk and takes it to the 


Judge who studies it attentively. Imp returns to his own desk, — y 


where he again looks in a drawer and brings forth a menu — 7 
card which he glances over, grinning mischievously.) E 
(The Former Poor Man re-enters from the changing room. 


He is well dressed and, taking a bulging wallet from his 3 


pocket, he looks at it gloatingly. However, from time to time, 
a shade of annoyance passes over his face, and he puis his 


hand to the pit of his stomach. Imp runs to meet hin: and 


hands him the menu that he has been reading.) A 

Imp. Here’s a menu from the Ritz. Say, you certainly do 
look fine. (Looking him over admiringly.) 

Former Poor Man. (Grinning happily.) Some class to me 
now, eh! (Looking at menu.) And you watch me pick out ~ 
a real dinner. (Sits down at left front.) First, Pll have oys- 
ters, and (He frowns and presses his hand to the pit of his ` 
stomach, keeping up a massaging motion.)—green turtle 
soup, sand dabs—chicken breasts—(Zhey become absorbed 
over the menu.) 

(The Vain Woman re-enters from the changing room. She 


now has a smooth face, and she is looking at herself in a E 


hand glass, smiling, and touching her face delightedly. She 
walks over to the Judge. He looks up questioningly.) 

Vain Woman. Oh, I am so happy. Am I not beautiful? 

Judge. (Pityingly.) You are a vain, foolish woman. 
(Since she is deaf, she does not hear his words, but thinks he 
is complimenting her. She smiles at him coyly.) 

Vain Woman. Ah, Judge, you are too susceptible to my 
charms. (The Judge, in great exasperation, puts away his 
papers, thrusts the transatlantic folder in his pocket, hastily 
closes his desk, and hurries to the hat rack. He puts on his 
overcoat and his soft black hat. Then, with a shrug of his — 
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shoulders and a wave of his hand indicative of disgust, he 
slips quietly out.) 

(The Vain Woman saunters past the Former Poor Man, 
stops near him, posing, and begins to put on her gloves. He 
looks at her admiringly, then, getting to his feet, makes an 
elaborate but awkward bow.) 

Former Poor Man. Excuse me, lady, but I’ve had a big 
piece of luck today, and I want to celebrate, so I am having 
a big dinner. Won’t you join me and help me to have a 
good time? 

Vain Woman. (Looking at him blankly and trying to 
fathom what he had said.) Oh—why, what did you say? 

Former Poor Man. (Hesitating and a bit surprised.) Why 
—er—I said that I had a big piece of luck today, and that 
I am going to celebrate. I am having a fine dinner, and I 
just asked if—if—you wouldn’t have dinner with me. 

Vain Woman. (Still looking blank and a little confused, 
then smiling archly and acting as though she had been hear- 
ing compliments, she speaks affectedly.) Really, do you 
think so? (Looking down and smoothing her dress.) But 
then, everyone tells me that I am. 

Former Poor Man. (Puzzled, turns to Imp for help.) Just 
what is her trouble? 

Imp. (Secretly gleeful.) She is stone-deaf. You had better 
write it. 

Former Poor Man. Never! No deaf ones for me. (Turns 
away and consults menu again. Vain Woman poses and fre- 
quently looks in hand glass to reassure herself.) 

(Former Rich Citizen re-enters from the changing room. 
He is dressed in shabby overalls and an old hat. He walks 
arrogantly past the Former Poor Man, shoving him aside.) 

Former Poor Man. (Trying to live up to his fine clothes 
and his wallet full of money, he looks the Former Rich Citi- 
zen over snubbingly.) Who do you think you are, shoving 


me around? 
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Former Rich Citizen. (Very much surprised.) Well, upon 
my word, I—I— (He stops short in his speech, walks 
haughtily over to the railing, where he stands glowering at 
the Former Poor Man. The Former Poor Man starts for the 
street door, but Imp runs after him waving a bottle of tablets.) 

Imp. Vl sell you these for a quarter. 

Former Poor Man. What is that? 

Imp. (Grinning.) Indigestion tablets. 

Former Poor Man. (Puts his hand to his stomach and 
grins a little lamely.) Keep ’em; I don’t need ’em. 

(Vain Woman fastens her fur and starts for the street 
door, giving the Former Rich Citizen a snubbing look as she 
passes him. Imp stops her and offers her an ear trumpet.) 

Imp. You might need this. FI sell it for a dollar. (She 
does not hear what he says, but she looks her scorn at the 
ear trumpet and walks proudly out.) 

Former Rich Citizen. (Fumbling in his pocket, as if to 
find a watch.) Boy, what time is it? I haven’t my watch. 

Imp. (Grinning mischievously.) Time to milk the cows. 
(The Former Rich Citizen starts angrily toward Imp, then 
evidently thinking better of it, shrugs his shoulders and 
stalks majestically to the street door. He pauses with it 
partly open, turns as if to speak to Imp, drawing himself up 
haughtily. Then he goes abruptly out, slamming the door.) 


SCENE II 


A fortnight has passed. The curtain rises upon the same 
stage setting. The Judge is not about, but we see Imp asleep 
in a chair, All seems quiet and serene. But suddenly the 
street door opens noisily, and the Former Poor Man bursts 
into the room. He is panting, as though he had been running. 
He is haggard and seems in great pain, for occasionally he 
moans. He looks wildly around the room. Seeing Imp, he 
rushes to him and shakes him roughly. Imp wakes slowly, 
yawns, and rubs his eyes. 


em 


Bt) Ga el et 
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a For Poor Man. The Judge, where is he? I must see 
him! 

Imp. (Yawning.) Youre too early. He isn’t here yet. 
(Settles himself to go to sleep again.) 

Former Poor Man. (Walking the floor, and holding his 
hands to his stomach.) Don’t go to sleep again. I’m nearly 
crazy. What time does the Judge get here? Where does he 
live? Can’t we send for him? 

Imp. (Indifferently.) Oh, he may come any minute, and 
then again he may not come for an hour or two. 

Former Poor Man. (Pacing the floor, moaning and rub- 
bing his stomach.) Oh, I can’t stand it much longer. It’s 
driving me wild, I tell you. I do wish the Judge would come. 

Imp. (Getting up from his chair and keeping pace with the 
Former Poor Man.) What’s the matter? I thought all you 
wanted was to eat and have a good time. 

Former Poor Man. (Frantically waving his arms.) Eat and 
have a good—! Everything I eat gives me indigestion some- 
thing awful. How can I have a good time when I am tor- 
mented this way? I tell you, this pain is driving me mad, I 
want to get rid of it quickly. Oh, why doesn’t the Judge 
come? 

Imp. What’s the Judge got to do with it? 

Former Poor Man. (Pathetically.) I am going to beg him 
to take back this indigestion and give me back my poverty. 
It was not so bad after all, not nearly so bad as this pain in 
my stomach. 

(The street door opens slowly, and a sorrowful woman en- 
ters. She is weeping softly. It is the Vain Woman. Gone is 
her posing and her proud manner. She walks humbly to the 
railing, and, not seeing the Judge, she turns to Imp. T he 
Former Poor Man looks at the Vain Woman, frowningly 
muttering, “What's she here for?” Then he sits down at the 
left and rocks back and forth in misery.) 

Vain Woman. (Te earfully.) 1 must see the Judge. 
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Imp. (Languidly.) He isn’t here yet. You’re too earl— = 
Vain Woman. (Interrupting.) Tell him that it is very im- 
portant, that I am in great distress and that he must sec me, 
Imp. (Loudly.) I said that he is not here yet. 2 
(Seeing that she does not understand, he takes a writing ~ 
pad from his desk, scribbles a few words, and standing in a 
front of her, holds it up for her to read.) E 
Vain Woman. (After reading.) Oh, when will he be here? ~ 
Can’t you get him to come right away? Oh, I am so un- T 
happy. (She walks the floor in agitation.) 

(The Former Poor Man grunts in irritation.) 

Vain Woman. I cannot hear a word that is said. No one = 
seems to want me around, and I am not invited out any 
more. I have the feeling that people are making fun of me — 
instead of praising my beauty. (Getting hysterical.) I want 
the Judge to take away this deafness. I would rather have 
my wrinkles. b; 

Imp. (Shakes his head in pretended sympathy.) Too bad, 
too bad. (She misunderstands and cries out.) 

Vain Woman. Has the Judge given away my wrinkles? I 
want them back. I want my very own wrinkles. Wrinkles 
are distinguished looking. (Beginning to sob.) I don’t want 
to be deaf any longer. ; 

Imp. (Running over to the Former Poor Man.) Say, this 3 
lady feels very bad. Can’t you cheer her up a little? ğ 

Former Poor Man. (Who is still rocking back and forth 
with his own misery, looks up at Imp in disgust.) Cheer—her 
—up! Me? What’s the joke? 

(The Vain Woman walks to the curtained door, looks in, 
then returns to a chair where she sits, weeping softly.) 

(A peculiar thumping is heard at the street door. The 
Former Poor Man jumps to his feet in expectancy, hoping 
it is the Judge. Imp, also, stands waiting. The door opens as 
though the person who opened it did so with difficulty. The 
Former Rich Citizen hobbles in. He is ragged and dirty, and 
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one foot is bandaged, which causes him to use a crutch. He 
carries a large milk can. He hobbles painfully to the center 
of the stage. The Former Poor Man grunts with disappoint- 
ment, and sits down again, rubbing his stomach. The Vain 
Woman sits silently weeping. The Former Rich Citizen 
looks about, then addresses Imp in a rather husky voice.) 

Former Rich Citizen. 1 wish to see the Judge at once. It 
is most urgent. 

Imp. (With an ill-concealed smile.) You can’t see the 
Judge at once. 

Former Rich Citizen. (Impatiently.) Why not? I told you 
it was most urgent. 

Imp. (Grinning openly.) Because he isn’t here. He hasn’t 
come in yet. What’s your trouble? 

Former Rich Citizen. (Vehemently.) Trouble! Every- 
thing’s the trouble! I have been abused, insulted, over- 
worked—even the cows have kicked me. (Looking down at 
his bandaged foot.) I can’t stand it. I won’t stand it. I want 
back my proper place in the world where I am respected 
and where I can rest and sleep and mingle with my kind. 
(He hobbles to a chair and sits down wearily.) 

Former Poor Man. (Getting up from his chair, walks over 
to the Former Rich Citizen, waggles his finger in his face and 
speaks fretfully.) What cause have you to sq ueal so? If you 
had indigestion as I have all the time, you might be en- 
titled to raise a holler. Why, I can’t eat a thing without 
having the most awful pain right here. (He puts his hand to 
the pit of his stomach.) 

Former Rich Citizen. (Interrupting contemptuously.) You 
big baby, howling about the stomach-ache. If you had a 
man-sized trouble, there might be some excuse for you. 
Now I, who have been used to wealth and respect, have 
been subjected to the most grueling ordeals. Why, in ar 
dairy there were a million cows, and they kicked me an 


horned me, and I— 
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Vain Woman. (Walks over to them, interrupting their 
talk, and speaks in a voice punctuated with sniffling sobs.) 
Has (sniff) either of you gentlemen (sniff) ever been deaf? 
(Sniff, sniff.) It is a terrible thing (sniff) for a beautiful 
woman like me (sniff) to have such an affliction. 

(Former Rich Citizen shrugs his shoulders indifferenily.) 

Former Poor Man. (Stalks over to the railing where he 
leans limply.) Deliver me from a sniffling woman. 

(Imp, who is perched on his desk, chuckles wickedly.) 

(Vain Woman sinks dejectedly into the chair vacated by 
the Former Rich Citizen.) 

(A knock is heard at the street door. The Former Poor 
Man and the Former Rich Citizen start forward eagerly, ex- 
pecting the Judge. Even the Vain Woman, seeing the others 
rise, gets to her feet hopefully. Imp hastily slides from his 
desk and, pulling down his tight little jacket and cocking his 
round little cap a little more over one eye, goes to see who 
knocks. A messenger hands hima letter and silently departs.) 

Imp. (Importantly.) Letter for me from the Judge. 

Former Poor Man. A letter! Why doesn’t he come him- 
self? 

Former Rich Citizen. Send for him, boy. 

Imp. (Grins at the Former Rich Citizen in an insolent 
manner.) Well, well, I wonder why the Judge is writing to 
me. It’s queer he would send me a letter. (He looks the 
letter over carefully, both sides, holds it up to the light, smells 
it, shakes it. The two men and the woman grow more and 
more nervous.) 

Former Poor Man. (Extremely irritated.) For goodness’ 
sake, open it and read it. 

Former Rich Citizen. Yes, yes, and don’t be so long 
about it. (Vain Woman simply stands pathetically and waits. 
Imp walks over to his desk, hunts for a knife, finally locates 
one; looks letter over again, then slowly slits the envelope 
and draws out letter, which he reads silently to himself.) 
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Imp. Well, what do you think of that! 

Former Poor Man. (Excitedly.) What is it? Why don’t 
you tell us? 

Former Rich Citizen. (Pounding with his crutch on the 
floor.) Come, come, don’t keep me waiting like this. 

Imp. (Reads letter again, silently, chuckling.) All right. 
Here it is. (Reads.) ` 

“My dear Imp: 

{Į have tried faithfully for years to aid distressed 
humanity, but they are an ungrateful lot, and I wash 
my hands of them. When this letter reaches you I shall 
be on the high seas, and I am never coming back. So 
write ‘finis’ in the big old ledger of miseries, and shut 
up shop, for the Exchange is closed—forever and ever. 

Yours in disgust, 
The Judge.” 

(They all stand dazed a moment.) 

Vain Woman. (Sensing that something terrible has hap- 
pened, rushes from one to the other, saying) What is it? 
What has happened? (Imp gives her the letter to read.) 

Former Poor Man. (In a perfect frenzy.) Indigestion all 
the rest of my days! i 

Vain Woman. (After reading letter collapses in a chair 
hysterically sobbing.) Deaf, always deaf! What shall I do! 

Former Rich Citizen. (Leaning heavily on his crutch and 
shaking his free hand, clenched in anger.) This is an outrage. 
Tam rich and have influence, and shall take steps to—to— 
(Imp laughs mockingly. The man looks down at his milk- 
spattered clothes, his bandaged foot, and, letting his crutch 
fall to the floor, sinks dejectedly into a chair, burying his 
face in his hands.) Ae 

(Imp dangles his keys and opens the street door, as an invi- 
tation for them to go. The Former Poor Man is the first to 
start, moving dazedly and breathing hard. Imp offers him the 
bottle of indigestion tablets. T he man grabs them eagerly, 
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tipping Imp, who chuckles as he pockets the money. The 
Former Poor Man takes a tablet as he exits. The Vain 
Woman, bowed with sorrow, moves slowly toward the door. 
Imp touches her arm and offers the ear trumpet. She accepts 
it, with a wild sob, tipping Imp, who again chuckles as he 
pockets the money. The last we see of the Vain Woman, she 
is trying to hold the ear trumpet to her ear, and exits, sob- 
bing. The Former Rich Citizen still sits in his chair, his head 
in his hands. Imp picks up the milk can, and, tapping the man 
not too gently on the shoulder, thrusts the milk can at him 
and makes a significant gesture, indicative of -THIS WAY 
OUT. The man rises dejectedly, picks up his crutch, takes 
the milk can, and hobbles painfully toward the door. Imp 
doubles himself up in wild glee as the 
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Share Your Ideas and Experiences 


1. 
24 


3. 


12. 
13; 


Why should this play be called fantasy? 

How has the author made it both humorous and 
fantastic? 

Discuss what kind of person the Judge is; the Imp. 
What type of person is the Poor Man? the Vain 
Woman? the Rich Citizen? 


. Plan a different ending for the play, one in which the 


characters are taught a lesson but have their former 
miseries restored to them. 


. Of what value has the reading of this play been to 


you? 


. In what way is the idea conveyed in “The Exchange” 


similar to the expression, “The grass always looks 
greener on the other side of the fence”? 


. What devices did the Imp employ in living up to his 


name? 


. See the Acknowledgments, page 500, for a reference 


to this play. What does this mean? How does a 
royalty play differ from a non-royalty play? 


. Read humorous short stories and tell them to the 


class. Humorous stories are more difficult to tell than 
other types; therefore, you must be sure of your 
material in order to make the class appreciate the fun 


in the story. 


. Tell interesting anecdotes to the class. This also will 


require careful preparation as the high point and 
the climax of an anecdote are major features. 


_ Which of these humorous stories did you like best? Is 


this the type of humor you usually enjoy? 

Which is the most improbable selection? Why? 
Spend a class period telling favorite jokes. Make a 
booklet of the jokes the class found especially enter- 
taining. Share it with another class. 
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14. Discuss devices used by authors to amuse readers, 
Find illustrations of each device in articles you have 
read recently. 

15. Find a humorous selection that could be made into a 
play. Have the class write the dialogue, select the 
characters, and present the play at a school assembly 
program. 

16. Bring to school cartoons you consider especially 

humorous. Let the class select the ones they enjoy 

most and make an attractive display of them on the 
bulletin board. 

Have each class member draw a picture of the funni- 

est incident that ever happened to him. From the pic- 

ture see if you can reconstruct the details of the inci- 
dent. 


17 


Select Humorous Books 


Too many books in a bookcase there can never be. 
KENKO 


Many boys and girls have enjoyed the following books. See if they” 
will make you chuckle, too. 


PETERKIN PAPERS, by Lucretia P. Hale 


This book relates the adventures of a family who never knew what to 
do. They made elaborate preparations for whatever they undertook, 
but always became involved in some predicament which seemed hope- 
less. Inevitably it was necessary to appeal for advice to the “Lady from 
Philadelphia” who always gave them a simple solution. Any person, 
old or young, will enjoy reading about this amazing family. 


THE LAST OF THE PETERKINS, by Lucretia P. Hale 


In this book, the Peterkin family is still wondering whether it is doing 
the right thing, and as usual becoming involved in ridiculous situa- 
tions. After extensive preparations to visit Egypt, the members of the 
family became separated on the way. They were forced to appeal 
again to the “Lady from Philadelphia” who wired each one to meet at 
the sphinx. Their queer mistakes and strange adventures are highly 
entertaining. 
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Mr. Popper’s PENGUIN, by Richard and Florence Atwater 


Mr. Popper was a house-painter but he was also a dreamer. During 
his long winter months he read books on explorations. He wrote a 
letter to Admiral Drake, of the Drake Antarctic Expedition, and re- 
ceived a strange reply—a real live penguin. Mr. Popper and the two 
children, Bill and Janie, were delighted and named the bird Captain 
Cook. The family decided the electric icebox was the best place in 
which Captain Cook should sleep, and from then on the life of the 
family was completely changed because of Captain Cook. The book is 
especially amusing because the unusual circumstances are treated as 
though they were entirely normal. 


Mary Poppins Opens THE Door, by P. L. Travers 


The adventures of Mary Poppins and the Banks family make delight- 
ful reading. Mary Poppins possesses a strange but exciting charm. The 
Banks children find her almost frightening at times, but they always 
obey her as she takes them through fantastic adventures. As Mary 
Poppins slides up bannisters, blows in with the wind, floats away on 
her strange umbrella, and mixes her magical powers with common 
sense, she is certain to delight all boys and girls. 


ALL ABOUT OSCAR, THE TRAINED SEAL, by Mabel Neikirk 


Here is another delightfully amusing book. Oscar is a trained seal, but 
he talks and acts like a human being, He belongs to Mr. Zabriski, and 
the two of them have many exciting adventures in the circus and else- 
where, 


Homer Price, by Robert McCloskey 
Homer Price is an amusing and interesting character. His adventures 
with pet skunks, doughnut machines, and other items are highly 
entertaining. 


CaPTaiN Kipp’s Cow, by Phil Stong 

This story of six boys who played at being pirates is unusually enter- 
taining. Captain Kidd (Harold Miller) and the five first mates decided 
to navigate the old boat, the Jolly Roger, from the Des Moines River 
at Pittsville to the Mississippi. On the first night their adventures be- 
gan when they stopped a group of highjackers from stealing nine hun- 
dred dollars worth of Jersey cows. Their first captive was accidental— 
one of the cows stepped right off the bank to the boat and fell down 
the hatch. This was just the beginning of an exciting experience that 
ended only when the boys’ parents caught up with them. 
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Penrop, by Booth Tarkington 


This boy is not as bad as he is misunderstood. The embarrassing situa- 

tions into which he gets himself and his family will make you chuckle — 

long after you have read the book. 
Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain 


Tom Sawyer is famous for his many scrapes and for the trouble he 


causes his Aunt Polly. Tom’s friendship with Huckleberry Finn, “the ~ E 


worst boy in town,” made life exciting for himself but upsetting for 
Aunt Polly and Sid. 


HEROES, OUTLAWS, AND FUNNY FELLOWS OF AMERICAN POPULAR TALES, 
by Olive Beaupré Miller 


This book contains a colorful collection of the fantastic adventures of J ) 
Americans of legendary fame. Included are stories about Finn Mac- 


Cool, the great civil engineer who dug the Grand Canyon; Paul 


Bunyan, the lumberjack hero, and his blue ox Babe; the ghost of a 


Jean Laffite; and many other equally fascinating characters, 


TIME TO LAUGH, FUNNY TALES FROM HERE AND THERE, selected by 


Phyllis R, Fenner 


This is a laughter book, filled with rib-tickling tales. A Paul Bunyan 
story relates Paul’s adventures with a “baby rainstorm.” A Finnish 
tale, “The Devil’s Hide,” tells how a clever boy Erkki outwitted the 
Devil. In the Chinese tale, “Ah Mee’s Invention,” you will learn how 
a bad and greedy little Chinese boy’s love of jam led to the discovery 
of printing. 


CLEVER AND FOOLISH TALES FOR CHILDREN, selected by Maude Owens 
Walters 


Children all over the world love to laugh. This book includes the 
favorite humorous tales of the people of various countries—England, 
India, Africa, Russia, Norway, and many others. This collection of 
fables and fantasies will appeal to both young and old. 


Nor REALLY, by Lesley Frost 


This is a gay, fantastic book, full of fun and foolishness. In it you 

will find such unexpected things as a witch, a tame giraffe, and others 
equally amusing. The introduction by Louis Untermeyer informs you 
what to expect in such a nonsense book. The clever pictures convey — 
the fun and gaiety of the book. 
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pwth of Custo 


Social Customs 


Why do we follow certain social rules and for what 
reason is one thing considered “good manners” when 
another is not? 


Many of the customs and much of the graciousness in 
our lives have been handed down to us from the past. 
Through the centuries certain observances have become so 
much a part of our civilization that we do not stop to ask 
the reason for them. It is impossible to be absolutely ac- 
curate in regard to the way some customs began. Many of 
the answers are mere guesses, based on a knowledge of his- 
tory. However, there is no doubt about the origin of cer- 
tain customs, because there has been no break in the chain. 

Many of these rules came into common usage because 
there were excellent reasons for observing them. Long ago 
the actions of our savage ancestors were based on instincts 
of fear, They had to make every effort to get along with 
each other and, for this reason, worked out certain rules of 
behavior. At the present time much of our courtesy or 
etiquette is founded on the wish to live agreeably together. 
Going back to ancient times for the introduction of eti- 
quette may seem strange but, in doing this, we see how 
older civilizations have contributed to our own. 

Have you ever wondered about the custom of eating 
with forks instead of with fingers? Do you know that such 
articles have been in use for only about three hundred 
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years? For table use they were copied by an Italian from 3 


the large meat forks used for serving meat. Queen Eliza- 7 


beth of England used a fork, but hers was a small and use- 1 
less one. Since the use of spoons dates far back into his: ~ 
tory, it is surprising that forks, too, were not ad pedi” 


earlier for table use. No one knows when people began to i 
use spoons, but the first ones were made of wood or basei 


metal instead of silver as were those of a later period. 
There was a time when each guest brought his own spoon 
or fork to the home of his host. The kind of spoon or fork 
he owned indicated his station in life. a 

Napkins were used at tables much earlier than were — 
forks, This is easily understood when we realize that people — 
used to eat with their fingers. The original value of napkins 
diminished when forks gained popularity. E 

Have you ever wondered why a man, when walking with 
a lady on the street, takes his position on the outside next 


to the curb? The commonly accepted explanation is that 
the curb side is the more dangerous side. In early times ~ 


galloping horses splashed mud from the unpaved streets. 
Then, too, horses were tethered along the street and pass- 
ing near them could be dangerous. To protect a lady from 
both these possibilities, men chose the curb side. In modi- 
fication, these reasons are still valid. 

In Europe men take the left side of the lady because the 
sword was worn at the left hip and drawn with a wide 


movement of the arm. Hence, the man’s left side had to be 


free so that his sword would be easily accessible. 


Share Your Ideas 


1. Name other customs or courtesies that are founded 
on a “wish to live agreeably together.” 
2. Which of those you mention apply to everyday liv- 
ing, especially in school and at home? 
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INTRODUCTION 


i To help you learn new words from context 

| In this unit you will be given practice in getting the 
meanings of words from the context, or from the way in 
| which they are used in the reading. Remember that 
| words have many forms and tenses. The ones given in 
|) these exercises will be the exact form found in the read- 
; ing. This fact should be helpful to you. 


Did you ever stop to wonder why it is necessary to be 
“introduced” to a stranger before you become friendly 
with him? Today this custom is a polite way of making 
people known to each other. This social device is really an 
outgrowth of the past just as are so many of our customs. 
We introduce people today to make them feel at ease with 
cach other. Centuries ago introductions were necessary 
because our early ancestors had reason to fear strangers 
and needed to be cautious about making acquaintances. 

In the days when men belonged to tribes, the chiefs 
made introductions for the whole group. If weapons were 
laid down by both chiefs, a peaceful understanding could 
be reached and the tribes were “introduced.” Early men 
regarded all strangers with fear, and some of that fear has 
come down to us; therefore, we have retained this old cus- 
tom. Today we feel more comfortable with someone who 
knows us by name and about whom we know something. 

Even in those early times the problem of rank was im- 
portant. Strangers were always presented to the leader of 
the tribe before admitted to fellowship with the members. 
This was done to show deference to the leaders. Today 
we show this same deference. We give the name of the 
more important person first in an introduction, and in this 
way we are following the ancient pattern. For instance, if 

<» you introduce your father to a friend of yours, you use 
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your father’s name first. You say, “Father, may I present 
my friend, Jack Smith.” 

Acknowledging an introduction is also important and is 
closely related to the past. Long ago men had to acknowl- 
edge introductions or a fight would have ensued. Today we 
politely do the same thing if we wish to make a good im- 
pression upon the person to whom we are being introduced. 
We may merely nod our heads or smile, but in some way 
we show that we are pleased to make the other’s acquaint- 
ance. You have heard of “extending the right hand of fel- 
lowship.” Perhaps long ago it meant that neither party 
held a weapon in his right hand, but today it indicates 
good feeling and fellowship. 


Check Yourself 


Below is a list of words and a group of sentences. Copy 
the sentences, filling in the blanks with the correct words. 


device retained acknowledge 
outgrowth deference ensued 

1. We have ———————- (held over) many customs of 
the past. 

2. After unfriendly replies to offers of introductions, 
fights often ——————— (followed up as a conse- 
quence). 

3. Our customs today are largely an ————_—_— (de- 
velopment of one thing from another) of customs of 
the past. 

4, An introduction is a ——————— (plan) for making 
people feel at home with each other. | 

5. In one way or the other, ——_——— (respect) is 
shown important persons. 

6. A person should —-_———— (respond to) an in- 


troduction in some friendly manner. 
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THE MILITARY SALUTE 


When we see enlisted men and officers of the Army “‘sa- 
luting” each other, we begin to wonder how and why this 
custom came into being. The military salute has various 
forms, but down through the centuries it has been used as 
an exchange of greeting by men of arms, It is used in all 
modern armies in one form or another. Executing the 
salute in the required form is part of a soldier’s training. 

The exact beginning of the use of the salute is not known. 
We do know that in the days of chivalry, when each king 
or lord had his own army of knights to protect him and do 
his fighting, these fighting men wore steel armor. The en- 
tire body was covered, even the head and face. It was often 
impossible to distinguish friend from foe. When two 
friendly knights met, it was the custom for each to raise 
his visor and expose his face. Since this was done with the 
right hand, it removed the possibility of drawing his sword, 
This was the age of chivalry in Europe—the time of court- 
liness. Thus good manners required knights to raise their 
visors to indicate friendliness. 

The soldiers of Europe at this time were called “free- 
men” and were permitted to carry arms, but the serfs were 
not allowed to do so. When one soldier met another, it be- 
came customary for each to raise his right hand to show 
that he did not carry a weapon. This also was a form of 
salute, and perhaps this had something to do with the be- 
ginning of the use of the salute in military circles. 
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Today the military salute is an essential form of military 
life. Even the form of the salute is designated by military 
law. For instance, a junior officer is required to salute a 
senior officer first. This salute must then be returned. it is 
also necessary for an enlisted man to salute an officer, and 
for officers at all times to acknowledge this respect by re- 
turning the salute. 


Check Yourself 


The words listed below were taken from the above arti- 
cle. Following them are sentences in which you are given 
the meanings of the words. Copy the sentences and íil in 
the blanks with the correct words from the list. Remember 
to study the article for the meaning and to use the hints 
given in the sentences. 


executing expose designated 
visor courtliness essential 

1. There are many ways of ———— (carrying out) 
a salute according to the form used in a particular 
country. 

2. It is ———————_ (necessary) for a junior officer to 
salute a senior officer first. 

3. In the age of chivalry, a —————— (upper part of 
a helmet, arranged to move) was usually worn over a 
knight’s face. 

4. The armor of knights covered their bodies, and their 
visors had to be lifted to ————_——- (lay open to 
view) their faces. 

5, —_———— (polished manners) was practiced in 
the age of chivalry. 

6. The form of salute is ——————— (pointed out) by _~ 


military law. 
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SIGNS 


Long, long ago the men of Europe joined together to 
fight what they called a “Holy War.” The Turks of Asia 
had taken possession of the “Holy Land,” which was the 
country that surrounded the city of Jerusalem. Up to that 
time Christians had been permitted to make pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land. These pilgrims felt that by doing this and 
paying homage to the home of our Lord, their sins would be 
forgiven. When the Turks forbade this, the men of Europe 
determined to capture Jerusalem from them. In order to 
accomplish this, they had to make long journeys and 
eventually even cross the sea, 

Traveling was difficult in those days because there were 
no regular roads. With no signs to guide them, travelers 
often became lost. The only places of protection on which 
they could rely were the castles of the nobles. Thieves and 
cutthroats knew these knights were moving about the 
country, and they often accosted and sometimes murdered 
them. Travelers hardly knew where to go for sanctuary. 

It became the custom for them to look for the noble- 
man’s shield or crest which was hung at the entrance of his 
domain and which told passers-by who lived behind the 
walls of the castle. In this way they distinguished friend 
from foe. 

Hence our modern “signs” have developed from this old 
custom. It is a far cry from the simple plaque of that day to 
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the elaborate neon or electric signs of the modern age, but 
everything must have a beginning, no matter how small. 
The pictorial signs and emblems, such as the locksmith’s x 
key, the barber’s pole, the druggist’s bottles, the cigar store 
Indian, originated as tradesmen’s signs when people gener- 
ally were unable to read. Every hotel, shop, or theater of 
today’s world displays its name or the name of the owner. 
As we look at our present-day signs we forget the “Holy 
War,” but their origin is rooted in this dim past. 


Check Yourself 
Below are two columns of words. The words under A 
were taken from the reading. On a piece of paper copy 
these words. Select the words or phrases in column B that 
mean the same as the words in column A. Write these 
words or phrases across from the words they match in 
column A. The reading will help you because there you 
will find clues as to what the words of column A mean. 
A B H 
1. pilgrimage finally l 
2. homage show | 
3. eventually estate 
4. accosted a gaseous element used in vacuum 
tubes to give a reddish glow 
5. sanctuary spoken to first j 
6. crest place of safety : 
7. elaborate worked out in detail 
8. indicate honor or respect 
9. domain a journey for religious devotion 
10. plaque flat piece of metal upon which a 
picture has been carved 
11. neon figure at the top of a coat of arms ~ 
12. pictorial suggesting a picture or clear men- ; 
tal image 
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PICTURESQUE SPEECH 


Are you interested in how some of our common sayings 
or adages originated? Have you heard the expression, 
“He is not worth his salt”? You probably have, and you 
knew the person under discussion was considered “no 
good.” Perhaps you do not know how such an expression 
originated. Centuries ago salt, a necessary seasoning, was 
very scarce. It was often used by the Romans in place of 
metal money for paying the soldiers. Thus, if you are not 
worth your salt, you are not worth what you are paid. And 
from this beginning we get the word salary, because salt 
once represented a man’s wages or salary. 

Do you know the expressions “bury the hatchet” and “a 
feather in his cap”? Both of them come to us directly from 
the North American Indian. When the Indians wished to 
settle a dispute, they actually buried a hatchet to demon- 
strate that hostilities were at an end. Every young Indian 
also wished to earn feathers. They were awarded for bray- 
ery or for some special quality. The more feathers in his 
cap, the more he was honored by the members of his 
tribe. 

Have you ever heard someone say, “I don’t give a con- 
tinental’”? Perhaps you have wondered what he meant. 
After the Revolutionary War, money was debased or made 
cheap. Continental money was so low in value that it was 
almost worthless. Therefore, if you do not “give a conti- 
nental,” things do not matter to you. 

Then there is the term “blackballed.” This means that a 
person has been excluded from membership in a club. 
Long ago small black and white balls were used at elec- 
tions. A black ball represented a vote against a candidate, 
and a white represented a vote for him. Balls for voting are 


no longer used, except in fraternal organizations, but the 


old term remains. 
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Did you ever hear of a “baker’s dozen”? This really 
means thirteen instead of twelve. There has been much 
dispute over the real reason for this phrase that has re- 
mained with us for such a long time. It is generally ac- 
cepted, however, that in order to insure customers against 
being cheated in the weight of loaves of bread, the early 
law required bakers to furnish thirteen loaves for a cozen. 

These examples are only a few of the phrases which have 
come down to us from the past. Knowing for what they 


were originally intended is an interesting experience. 


Check Yourself 


Number your paper from one through five. After cach 
number write the meaning of the word that is underlined in 
the sentence. From the three suggestions listed under the 
sentences, choose the correct definitions. 

1. By “burying a hatchet” Indians showed a dispute had 

been settled. 
a. a religious belief 
b. law 
c. a disagreement 
9. The Indians actually buried a real hatchet. 
a. occasionally 
b. really 
c. usually 
3. Burying the hatchet showed that hostilities had 
ceased. 
a. games 
b. acts of warfare 
c. friendliness 
4. Indians were awarded feathers for acts of bravery. 
a. made to find 
b. given 
c. charged up with 


Ba. 
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5, After the Revolutionary War, money was debased. 
a. cheapened 
b. changed altogether 
c. raised in value 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR MANNERS 


1. You have learned that much of our courtesy or eti- 
quette is founded on the desire of people to live agreeably 
together. You realize, of course, that standards of good 
manners change. When conditions alter and the regula- 
tions are no longer of use, rules of etiquette are cast off. 
Many rules followed by your grandparents would seem 
senseless to you today. It is, therefore, necessary for you to 
keep up-to-date in matters of social customs. 

To help you, it might be advisable to select a committee 
to formulate a manual of manners. Since the subject is very 
broad, you will have to limit your study to the most neces- 
sary items of etiquette. From reports, class discussions, 
and other activities, your committee will determine what 
standards of manners are wise for all. 

Information on good manners may be obtained from 
various sources. School and public jibrarians will assist 
you in finding books and pamphlets on the subject. 

The following topics will aid you in your study of man- 
ners. If you wish, add other topics to the list. 

Suitable ways of making introductions. 

` How to conduct yourself at home. 

Good manners at the table. 

. Good manners at school. 

Good manners in public places, such as theaters, etc. 
Good manners at play. 

Good taste in dress. 

_ The charm of conversation. 

Telephone courtesy. 

Courtesy while shopping. 
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2. By the time these reports have been given, you should 
be well advanced in your knowledge of social customs. 
Manners, however, must be learned by practice. You 
might enjoy dramatizing various scenes for some actual 
experience in etiquette. Decide on the characters and plan 
the dialogue. Choose one class member to act as narrator. 
The following scenes are suggestive: 

a. Mary’s teacher calls at Mary’s home. Mary goes to 
the door and admits her. She introduces the teacher 
to her mother who is the older. 

b. Plan a scene in which you would entertain your 
mothers at a school tea. Be sure the hostess is in the 
usual place, that the guests are properly provided for, 
that the serving of refreshments is handled gracefully, 
and that all items are cared for. 

3. Individual members of the class may still feel that 
there are social duties which embarrass them. Provide a 
question box into which they may drop questions in regard 
to their problems. The questions, which need not be signed, 
might be answered by volunteer members of the class, by _ 
reading from books on the subject, or by the teacher. 

The best way to practice many of the rules of etiquette is 
to plan and give a class party. Divide the class into com- 
mittees to handle the numerous details. Every member 
should have a share in making it a success. Remember to 
plan for the following and other items that are necessary: 

a. Invitations and decorations 

b. Refreshments—planning and serving 

c. Entertainment for the guests 

Remember above all things that the time to practice 
good manners is now and always. In this way, they will be- 
come habitual. The schoolroom is an excellent place to 
practice. Perhaps the class will wish to appoint a perma- — 
nent committee to watch and report on the progress of 
good manners at school. 
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SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY 

The custom of sending valentines to loved ones and 
friends on February 14 is of considerable antiquity. It goes 
back so far into the past that nobody knows when it 
started or exactly why. Many people feel that this day is 
connected in some way with Saint Valentine, or that he 
initiated the custom of sending such greetings. 

In reality, Saint Valentine had nothing to do with it. 
The name Saint Valentine was given to several saints who 
lived during the period of Christian persecutions in the 
Roman Empire. Two of the best known of these were put 
to death by the Romans because of their religious beliefs. 
Both saints lived in the third century and died on the same 
day. February 14 is by tradition the anniversary of their 
death, and it became known as Saint Valentine’s Day. It 
has been celebrated for many years as a sentimental 
festival. 

From all accounts, the date was purely accidental and 
had nothing to do with the saints. There is an old belief, 
however, that birds mate on this day; therefore it became 
customary for lovers to exchange greetings at this time. 
There was also an old custom by which boys and girls 
drew names by lot to find out how they should be paired off 
as each other’s “Valentines.” These couples exchanged 

ifts, 
s America still observes Valentine’s Day, although the 
practice has been discontinued in Great Britain. 
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Check Yourself 


Below is a list of words taken from the article. Following 
the list are eight sentences in which you are given the 
meanings of words. Copy the sentences and fill in the 
blanks with the correct words from the list. Since you will 
not be expected to use a dictionary for this work, study the 
words in the reading. You should be able to get the mean- 
ing of the words from the context and from the hint given. 


antiquity observe 
persecuted initiated 
martyrs lot 
tradition sentimental 


1. Many people were (treated badly) be- 
cause they were Christians. 

2. Boys and girls, long ago, drew names by - = 
(a method of deciding questions by drawing num- 


bers) to see who would be the other’s Valentine. 


3. It is a ——— (well established old custom) 
that we send valentines on February 14. 

4, It is customary to —————— (celebrate) Valen- 
tine’s Day. 

5, We do not know who ——_——— (began) the cus- 
tom of exchanging greetings on Saint Valentine’s 
Day. 

6. There were many —————— (people who died for 


their faith) among the early Christians. 

7. The custom of sending valentines to friends is of con- 
siderable —-————— (great age). 

8. It has been celebrated for many years as a 
(romantic) festival. 
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SAINT PATRICK 


It seems strange indeed that Saint Patrick, Ireland’s 
Patron Saint, was not an Irishman. His true birthplace is 
unknown, but it is generally thought to be Scotland. To 
modern readers, his life seems most romantic and adven- 
turous. When he was sixteen years old, he was supposed to 
have been captured by pirates and taken to Ireland where 
he worked many years as a slave. It was at this time that he 
became a devout Christian, and later when he escaped to 
France, he decided to become a priest. 

In the third century the Pope in Rome sent Saint Pat- 
rick to Ireland to convert the Irish to Christianity. The 
priests of that country were called Druids, and they forced 
many strange ceremonies on the people. Theirs was a re- 
ligion of spirits and witches, and their god was one of evil. 

Before Saint Patrick arrived in Ireland, the priests had 
aroused the antagonism of the people. They were prepared 
to kill him. He was fearless, however, and his preaching 
was so eloquent that they finally listened. Saint Patrick 
used the shamrock in his attempt to illustrate to the Irish 
people the doctrine of the Trinity—that God has a three- 
fold personality of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. He 
showed them the shamrocks with their three leaves branch- 
ing off from one stem. Finally they accepted him, his 
teachings, and his beliefs. He later became their best-loved 
saint, 

Many legends have grown up around the name of this 
popular saint. But in the autobiography that he left, he 
places emphasis on his work rather than on his life. 

All over the world the Irish celebrate March 17, Saint 
Patrick’s Day, by wearing the shamrock and by other fes- 
tivities. The British Coat of Arms carries the shamrock as 
the national emblem of Ireland, the rose as that of Eng- 
land, and the thistle as that of Scotland, 
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Check Yourself 


From the three suggestions listed under each sentence, 
choose the correct definition for the underlined word. 
1. Saint Patrick’s birthplace is generally thought to be 
Scotland. 
a. not very often 
b. commonly 
c. without reason 
2. In Ireland Saint Patrick became a devout Christian. 
a. new 
b. unwilling 
c. very sincere 
3. Saint Patrick wished to convert the Irish. 
a. bring to a religious belief 
b. teach to wear shamrocks 
c. treat cruelly 
4. Saint Patrick’s preaching was very eloquent. 
a. useless at first 
b. forceful and vivid 
c. never ending 
5, Saint Patrick wrote his autobiography. 
a. his own story of his life 
b. a geography of Ireland 
c. a book of Irish legends 
6. The doctrine of the Trinity represents God as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
a. records 
b. system 
c. principle or belief 
7. The priests had aroused the antagonism of the people. 
a. approval 
b. enthusiasm | 
c. hatred or dislike “a 
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THE NEW YEAR 


Celebrating New Year’s Day is a very ancient custom. 
No one knows how it began, but some say the Chinese 
originated it. New Year’s has always been an important 
festivity to them. They celebrate not only one day but for 
many days. Their shops are closed and they enjoy them- 
selves with feasts and fireworks. Debts must be paid, 
houses must be cleaned, and every person must have new 
clothing, with special shoes for the occasion. 

In early Germany and later in the Roman Empire, the 
day was one of importance. In France the day is more im- 
portant than Christmas, and gifts are exchanged by young 
and old. Ringing of chimes at this time appears to have 
originated in England. Bells have always been tolled for 
deaths, and it seemed appropriate to the English to toll 
bells as the Old Year died. In China the New Year is also 
considered everyone’s birthday. In practically all these 
countries the idea of putting aside old troubles and making 
a new start seems to be uppermost in the minds of the 
people. 

It took a great many years to decide which day of the 
year should be New Year's. It was difficult to divide the 
year evenly into months and days because the solar year 
lasts a little longer than exactly 365 days. Without a def- 
inite system such as we have today, the years either get 
behind or ahead of themselves. Julius Caesar of Rome 
worked out a system, but finally his calendar fell ten days 
behind the solar year, and another change was necessary 
to bring the two closer together. 

Pope Gregory VIII finally decided that New Year’s 
should fall on January 1, and that the calendar year and 
solar year be kept together. This system is the one we now 
use, but there is a revision under discussion which would 


“%~ make it conform more perfectly to that of the solar year. 
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People all over the world seem glad to welcome a New 
Year. All the world looks ahead hopefully at this time, and 
each country celebrates in its own special way. 


Check Yourself 


Number your paper from one through five. After each 
number write the meaning of the underlined word in the 
sentence. Choose the correct definition from the three 
suggestions listed below the sentences. 

1. The ringing of chimes at New Year seems to have 

originated in England. 
a. done away with 
b. started 
c. followed closely 
2. It seemed appropriate to the English that bells be 
tolled for the death of the Old Year. 
a. suitable 
b. unnecessary 
c. unreliable 
3. The calendar must be worked out according to the 
solar year. 
a. longest 
b. shortest 
c. having to do with the sun 
4. There must be a definite system or the calendar be- 
comes useless. 
a. good 
b. irregular 
c. exact 
5, There have been plans from time to time for revising 
our calendar of today. 
a. changing 
b. shortening 
c. getting rid of 


Valentine for My 
Mother 


By Harry Lee 


I’m sending you a valentine, 
The old, old-fashioned kind, 
All lilies and forget-me-nots, 
And slender hands entwined; 
All filigree and faded lace 
And limpid lines that sing 
Of love that is forever young, 
And faith unfaltering. 


Oh, such an offering 1 make, 
Because my thoughts of you 
Are fairy things, flower things, 
Of rose and larkspur blue, 
Are winged things that shimmer, 
Stars that forever shine, 
And so, to you, my mother, 
I send a valentine. 


Share Your Ideas 


1. Describe the valentine of this poem. 

2. Why did the author select this type of valentine? 

3. Substitute other phrases for the following from the 
poem: 


a. “limpid lines” d. “faith unfaltering” 

b. “hands entwined” e. “winged things shimmer” 

c. “fairy things” f. “filigree and faded lace” 
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Ring Out, Wild Bells 
By Alfred Lord Tennyson 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more, 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 
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Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant men and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


Share Your Ideas 

1. Read the poem silently. Study it carefully to get the 
thought. 

2. When the poet says, “Ring out the old, ring in the 
new,” of what is he speaking? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

3. Explain, in your own words, the major idea of this 
poem. 

4. Does the poem express fear, hope, greed, or doubt? 
Explain your answer. 

5. How does the refrain, “Ring out,” and “Ring in,” 
add to the effect of the poem? 

6. Read the poem orally for further enjoyment. 

7. What does New Year’s mean to you? 


The Shining Tree 
By Hildegarde Hawthorne 


The custom of decorating and lighting Christmas 
trees is dear to the hearts of all American children. 
Rarely, however, do children stop to think that it has 
been only within the past century that Christmas trees 
have spread cheer throughout our land. The events of 
the following story center around one of the first Christ- 
mas trees introduced into New England. Read for enjoy- 
ment and to test your rate and comprehension. The 
story has 3886 words. 


«What’s in the package, Henry?” asked his wife, as Mr. 
Longfellow entered the wide haliway of Craigie House and 
made a quick swoop for his study. In his arms was a large 
square package that looked as light as it was big. It bore 
foreign markings and was an interesting appearing affair. 

“Fanny! What are you doing here? Didn’t you tell me 
you were going sleighing with Mrs. Lowell this afternoon?” 

She laughed, her eyes dancing, and hugged herself in the 
sweep of cold air that had squeezed in with her husband 
before the front door closed. 

“It’s been postponed until tomorrow. So you expected to 
slip in with this remarkable looking box. Why, Henry, it’s 
come from abroad!” She came closer, but he swung the 
box away from her, pretending annoyance. 

“Fanny, you go on about your household duties, and 
leave me to my machinations. ‘And remember, no one is to 
go into this room,” he laid his hand on the knob of the 
study door, “until I give permission. Especially you and 
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the children. Did you send the invitations, my dear?” He 
beamed at her, chuckling as he opened the door, slipped 
in, and closed it behind him. 

She tossed him a kiss from her finger tips, calling, “Yes, 
they’ve all gone out,” and turned to mount the stairs. 

In the nursery the two boys were playing while Deborah, 
their nurse, sat in a rocking chair by the window, sewing. 
The two women smiled at each other as Charley, the elder, 
called out, “See, Muvver, Im the pony.” He pranced, 
shook his head, and snorted to the delight of baby Ernest, 
who was just beginning to walk and now started toward 
his mother, his arms outstretched. She dropped to her 
knees, catching him just before he fell. Charley came to- 
ward them giving his best imitation of a horse's gallop. 
Then, abandoning his horseself, he begged, “Tell us a 
story, Muvver. Tell us the story about the little duck.” 

Fanny sat down on the thickly carpeted floor, pulling 
the two sturdy youngsters into her lap. 

“Do you know that tomorrow is Christmas Eve and the 
next day, Christmas, my lambs? I'll tell the little duck 
story another day, but now I’m going to tell you the story 
of Christmas. It begins the same way. Once upon a time, 
a long time ago—” 

Meanwhile Professor Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
had taken from the box a great number of shining, many- 
colored, and lovely objects such as had never, certainly, 
been unpacked in New England before. Placing them care- 
fully on the shelves of a corner closet, he locked the door, 
shoving the key into his pocket. Then, throwing his cloak 
round his shoulders, he walked out to the stable where 
Tim was bedding down the handsome pair of grays, whis- 
tling at his work. It was Tim who had driven his master to 
the wharves in Boston to fetch the big parcel. 

“I forgot to tell you, Tim, that I want you to be ready 
at sunrise tomorrow. We’ll take the sledge and a saw, and 
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go up into the woods. I want to be back before anybody is 
awake.” 

Tim grinned. “We'll do it easy, sir. You have the one 
you want marked, you say. I could go fetch it for you, if 
you tell me just about where to look.” 

“No, Tim. It’s all part of the fun. Remember, not a 
word.” 


“A children’s party on Christmas day! What a strange 
notion,” remarked a number of Cambridge folk on open- 
ing invitations that read: 

“professor and Mrs. Henry W. Longfellow, with their 
sons, Charles and Ernest, desire the company of your- 
selves and your children, December twenty-fifth, at four 
o’clock. Supper at six.” 

For the past two summers the Longfellows had had a 
children’s party to celebrate Charles’ birthday, June 9th. 
They were such gay parties, out on the lawn. Mr. Long- 
fellow played his flute and started all kinds of amusing 
games. But a Christmas party! This was a new idea. 

Louisa May Alcott, who had come from Concord to 
spend a few days with her friend Mary Kingdon, was de- 
lighted to receive one of the invitations. The girls had been 
friends since the Alcotts had lived in Boston and both 
were small. Now they were fourteen, quite grown-up. 
Louisa was the taller, dark and strong; Mary was blonde 
and delicate, with gray eyes. The latter explained that older 
girls and boys as well as the fathers and mothers were al- 
ways invited, so that a Longfellow children’s party was 
really a whole family party. 

“How lucky that you came just now. But isn’t it strange 
to give a party for children on Christmas Day?” Mary re- 
marked. “Oh, Louy, they give such lovely parties!” 

Louisa stood, the invitation in her hand, pondering it. 
Then she lifted her dark eyes and cried, “Mary, I think 
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it’s wonderful. Why, Christmas ought to be celebrated for 
children! It’s their day, really.” 

“Yes, I see. You're right, Louy. The birthday of the Lord 
Jesus. It’s quite simple, once you think about Tit 


Toward four o’clock on the twenty-fifth there was a 
jingling of bells along Brattle Street, as sleigh after sleigh 
drove up to the Longfellows’ home. Ladies in their pret- 
tiest finery shepherded the children—the little girls in 
dresses like their mothers, only shorter, revealing their 
lace-trimmed pantalettes. The older boys usually wore long 
trousers and short jackets, while the smaller boys came in 
dresses of plaid silk or woolen merino, cut rather stiff and 
straight. The babies were in fluffy muslins, There was loud 
clatter and laughter, up and down the broad stairs, as 
outer wraps were left in the parlor and the hall, where host 
and hostess welcomed their guests. In the dayroom the 
children collected, and a careful nurse here and there kept 
an eye on them. The early winter dusk was falling, candles 
were lighted, and fires burned in all the grates. Holly and 
pine woven into garlands hung from chandeliers and over 
family portraits. Exclamations of admiration were heard. 

“How perfectly lovely it is,” said one young woman, 
greeting Fanny Longfellow. “And how very dear of you to 
have asked me—when I have no child to bring with me.” 

“My dear Hilda, I know how you love children, how 
much you do for them, and with what courage you have 
met your loss. It is I who am grateful to you for coming.” 

“Who is that lady speaking with the Longfellows?” 
Louisa asked Mary. “She has a slightly foreign look. She’s 
the one in that dress of dark violet silk, with the pale 
blonde braids wound round and round her head. Isn’t she 
lovely? She looks sad, somehow, in spite of her smile.” 

“She’s Mrs. Walling, poor thing. Danish, I think. When 
she and her brother were very young, their parents brought 
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them to America. Her husband was a shipowner in Salem. 
They had a son who would have been about six or seven 
now. He was at Charles’ first party, a sweet little fellow, 
just as fair as she is. Then Mr. Walling had business in 
New Orleans, and they all went down to spend several 
months. That was more than a year ago, and oh, Louy, 
both her husband and child died there of yellow fever. 
Mrs. Walling then went to stay with her brother who lives 
in Philadelphia. Now she’s come back to live here in Cam- 
bridge, in the pretty house her husband built after they left 
Salem. She never drags her grief about with her, but she 
must be terribly lonely. Oh, look! Mr. Longfellow is mar- 
shaling us all. They say he has a great surprise for us.” 
Indeed, the whole party was collecting in the hall, the 
children excited and eager. Mrs. Walling, at a word from 
Fanny, took her place at the piano, and struck the first 
chords of the stirring hymn, Come, All Ye Faithful. Led by 
Mr. Longfellow, young and old took it up, and as the final 
notes died away, the door to the study was thrown open, 
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and Mr. Longfellow, with baby Ernest laughing on his 
shoulder, motioned them all to come in. 

Never had Cambridge seen what was now revealed. 
Never, in all New England, had such shining wonder shed 
its radiance on dazzled eyes. 

At one end of the great room with its lofty ceiling and 
tall windows, stood a tree—a noble young spruce whose 
pungent fragrance filled the air. It brought memories of 
woodland slopes, where bough touched bough above the 
brown carpet of fallen needles. But it was a tree trans- 
figured, glorified, hung with shimmering beauty, glittering 
with candles, crowned with a great star that sparkled and 
flashed in the enchanting light. Standing on a large square 
of green velvet resembling moss, it shone with all the colors 
of the rainbow, half tree, half fountain of light. 

For a moment there was a breathless silence, and then 
suddenly hands were clapping and exclamations of delight 
rose in a tangle of praise. Children began to laugh, to call 
to each other. ; 

“Oh, Henry, how beautiful!” whispered Fanny Long- 
fellow, gazing at her husband through sudden tears of 
tenderness. How like him to have planned this surprise, to 
have carried it out so perfectly. She smiled, remembering 
the hours he had been shut up here, when she had heard 
him humming happily to himself. 

“How did you ever think of it? Where did you find those 
exquisite decorations, those gold and silver balls, those 
chains of many-colored glass?” Voices rose, questioning 
the poet, as the details began to be noticed. “Look here,” 
they cried, “and there,” as they slowly circled the tree. 
Mothers held up their babies. The children clapped hands 
and began swaying and dancing, as though around a may- 
pole built of light. , i 

Mrs. Walling had left the piano and now stood beside 
her host. After a long look at the Christmas tree, the very 
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first to shed its radiance on all that rockbound coast, she 
turned to Mr. Longfellow. 

“I see my childhood in that tree, Henry. Before we left 
Denmark, when I was only a little thing, we must have had 
one. How have you created it here?” 

“I asked a friend in Germany to have all these pretty 
things sent me in time for Christmas. Because, Hilda, we 
need to remember that He said, Suffer little children to 
come unto me. We need to remember that He brought joy 
and beauty into our world, and that we should return 
these to Him in our hearts and in our acts. It was in Ger- 
many that I saw my first Christmas tree, saw the holy day 
made a festival for children. Is there anything better for it 
than that?” 

Under the tree were numerous toys. 

“Come,” Henry said to his wife and to Hilda, “we must 
give the children the treasures waiting for them.” 

As they were called, the children came forward to re- 
ceive the dolls, the wooden horses, the shining tops, the 
books, and all the different gifts over which the tree spread 
its boughs. What shrieks of delight, what solemn, wide- 
eyed wonder, what fun, what scurrying back and forth as 
little figures ran hither and thither! 

“Every Christmas Day from now on should be like this 
one,” Louisa Alcott whispered to her friend. “How Father 
and Mother will love hearing about it.” 


In another part of Cambridge a little boy plugged dog- 
gedly along Brattle Street from the direction of Cambridge- 
port. Between there and Cambridge proper, straggling 
back from the water’s edge, was a district of poor and 
shabby houses, mere huts, ramshackle and forlorn. Here, a 
rough and none too law-abiding population existed as best 
it could, fighting, doing odd jobs, helping each other good- 
naturedly in the generous way of the poor. 
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Since his mother’s death more than two years ago, the 
little chap had lived in one of the shacks with a man who 
had taken charge of him after the bewildering, frightening 
event which the poor child never quite understood. He had 
been told that his mother was dead. Then, while a lot of 
strangers gathered in the tiny room talking together and 
staring at him, this man had walked in and said in that 
shouting voice of his, “He isn’t goin’ to the orphanage. 
He’s coming with me, see. I c’n take keer of him.” 

With his few clothes and a small book belonging to his 
mother, the boy had been put into a wheelbarrow and 
wheeled away. So there he remained, in the tiny shack, 
sometimes without enough to eat when the man forgot 
about him. That didn’t matter so much as the times when 
the man came home in an ugly temper. Then Eddie, the 
name given him by his new friend, always managed to get 
out of his way. Often he ran across to Mrs. Wither’s house 
to take shelter with her. She had called him in out of the 
rain one day when the man was angry, and told him to 
come straight to her whenever he was lonely. He liked 
Mrs. Wither. She bathed him and laundered his shirt and 
fed him and talked to him, shaking her head, 

“Jake’s gittin’ more and more shiftless. If’n I only had 
a mite more room and a mite more money, I'd take you 
away from him. But anyway, I’m goin’ to live with my 
sister up in Maine sometime soon. Jake’s got a good heart 
but he just doesn’t understand children. Was a time when 
he was a first-class sailor. That was when he and your pa 
were shipmates. Your pa saved him from bein’ killed by a 
shark in southern waters, and Jake never forgot it. So when 
he heered you was to be put into the orphanage, he 
wouldn’t have it. Mebbe he'd better have left you be.” 

“I wish my pa hadn’t been drowned.” 

She nodded. “He went down with all hands on Nor- 
man’s Woe. Many a ship has gone toher deathon that reef.” 
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Now, as he tramped along the snow-cluttered road, con- 
fused memories of these matters tumbled about in his head. 
Mrs. Wither had joined that sister a week ago, so he had 
lost his one refuge, and now he was running away from the 
man she called Jake. Jake had come in that afternoon even 
more tired and cross than usual. Work was hard to find, 
and he wasn’t too anxious to work anyway. He growled 
and muttered and the boy decided to get out of his way. 
He had run as far as he could, then walked and walked, he 
did not know or care where, but away from that shack and 
that man. The sun had set and now, as he went wearily on, 
it was growing dark. He passed houses every now and 
then, but was afraid to mount the steps leading to their 
big, pillared doorways to ask for shelter. So he just went 
on walking, crying a little with cold and fear and hunger. 

Trudging along, he suddenly heard a sound of music and 
singing. It was followed by silence and then came laughter 
and the voices of many children, children calling out in joy. 
The boy stopped at the gate opening on a wide pathway, 
and after a moment of hesitation, he softly pushed it open. 
Slowly he walked up the path which led to a big house the 
windows of which were lighted, the curtains drawn back. 
A few more steps and he halted abruptly. 

Through one of the great windows the boy saw a vision 
such as his eyes had never before witnessed. Had he 
dreamed it? Memories were flashing up in his mind, words 
that his mother had spoken, stories she had related with 
him on her lap, her sewing—she was always sewing— 
shoved aside. He recalled tales of a tree that was magic 
and beautiful, all lights and glitter, and of children laugh- 
ing around it. She had been one of the children. He tried 
to remember where that tree had been. Sometimes she 
spoke of a far-away place across the seas; sometimes of 
another place, calling it heaven. He did not know which 
the tree place was. “Sometime you and I will go there, 
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Eric, and you shall have a shining tree—” Eric, of course. 
He had forgotten that his mother always called him Eric. 

While these thoughts crowded into his head, he stared, 
entranced, through the window at that marvelous tree in- 
side, just like the one she had described with a shining star 
at the top. He could see only the upper part, and now and 
then a head that passed, as someone walked across his line 
of vision. But it was all just as she had described it. 

If this was her tree, perhaps she was there, waiting for 
him. 

No longer afraid, though his heart was beating rapidly in 
his thin little body, the boy climbed the porch steps. He 
pounded upon the door with his fists, for the knocker was 
beyond reach. 

Louisa had just come into the hall, looking for the hand- 
kerchief she had dropped somewhere. She was always 
dropping and losing things, but this was her mother’s best 
one, and she simply must find it. As she bent down to look 
under the table, she heard a muffled thumping on the hall 
door. Had one of the children gone out and now found 
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himself unable to get back? Quickly the girl turned the 
door handle, opened the door a crack, and peered out. 
Sure enough, a small boy stood outside. She opened the 
door wider and then, in the candlelight of the hall chande- 
lier, saw that he was a poor, shabby little boy who drew 
back at first with a frightened upward glance at her. 

“Have you come for something, little boy?” asked 
Louisa gently. 

“My mother. She said—” he hesitated, then went on 
again breathlessly, “che said it was like this, the tree and 
the shining lights—” He stopped, and Louisa saw tears in 
his eyes. She stretched out her hand, caught his, and drew 
him inside, closing the door. 

Probably he belonged to some woman who was in the 
kitchen helping the maids. “What's her name, little boy? 
Let’s see if we can find her.” 

But now, through the study door, he had seen the tree in 
all its splendor, and with his hands clutched together be- 
fore him and his eyes blazing with hope and joy, he walked 
slowly toward it. He lifted those eyes for a moment to hers. 

“She said she’d be here. It is heaven, isn’t it? Or, may- 
be,” he frowned, trying to remember the name, “‘the place, 
the far-off place where she came from?” 

With pity and amazement struggling in her heart, 
Louisa looked at him, at his transfigured features, and 
suddenly she felt that the tree had summoned this child, 
and that He, in.whose honor it had been decorated, was 
saying, Suffer this child to come unto me, and forbid him not. 

So the two walked into the room and toward the tree 
where Mr. and Mrs. Longfellow and Hilda Walling were 
standing. They were watching to see that none of the candles 
threatened the green needles as they burned lower. In Mr. 
Longfellow’s hand was a slender pole with a damp sponge 
bound to the tip, ready for use. As Louisa and the boy 
came forward, heads were lifted and eyes turned toward 
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them; even the children stood astonished and silent. For a 
brief space the shabby little boy was the center of atten- 
tion, even the exquisite tree forgotten. He was utterly un- 
conscious of this attention, this sudden, breathless interest. 
He was looking only at the tree, and the light from its 
many candles fell on his face. The reflected radiance was 
like a light from within him, shining out. 

“who is this child, Louy?” asked Mr. Longfellow. 

She shook her head. “I don’t know, but there’s some- 
thing wonderful about him, something that typifies just 
what we've been discussing.” 

As she spoke, the boy turned toward her and saw the 
three who stood near, looking at him stran gely. One of the 
three was slender and pale, and round her head were 
wound braids of fair, glistening hair. He knew her at once. 
He had tried so often to remember how she looked before 
they took her away. Now he remembered, her paleness, 
her blue eyes, those braids wound about her head. 

“I thought you'd be here, Mother! They said you’d be 
dead always, but—but—” He smiled, looking half fright- 
ened, half at peace and safe. 

Hilda Walling dropped down on her knees, reaching out 
her hands to lay them on the boy’s thin shoulders. They 
looked at each other for a long, quiet moment. Then she 
drew him close to her, glancing up at Henry Longfellow. 

“There will be much to find out, to arrange, to settle and 
understand, Henry. But I know all I need to know now. A 
lost child is lost no longer, and a lonely woman will be 


lonely no more.” 


“Tt was the strangest thing, Mother,” Louisa remarked 
when, a few days later, she was back in the Alcott home, at 
tea with her mother and sisters, “to have that child come 
in out of the darkness, asking if his mother was there, by 
the tree. And there stood that lovely Danish woman, with 
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all her northern fairness and her sea-blue eyes, just like his. 
It seems his mother was Danish too, and Mr. Longfellow 
said the racial likeness must have been strong. Of course, 
Eric wasn’t even six when she died, so he could not have a 
clear memory. Well, Mr. Longfellow made all the neces- 
sary inquiries. He found the man called Jake who told him 
Eddie—he had changed Eric’s name, because he said the 
other was ‘furrin’ and he couldn’t bother with it—that 
Eric was without any relatives. Then he explained how he’d 
come to take him, to repay the boy’s dead father for saving 
his life. But he was glad to be relieved of the responsibility, 
and very much pleased when Mrs. Walling paid him for 
having given the boy shelter. She’s going to adopt him 
legally. His father and mother were fine people, and after 
his father was drowned, the widow sewed to earn a living. 
But she was not very strong and it was too much for her. 

“When I went with Mary to bid them good-by before I 
came home, there he was, already looking less pale, so 
happy and contented, in a fine little suit, with his shock of 
blond hair properly cut. Mrs. Walling told me his mother 
had surely brought him up beautifully, and that the long 
months of misery would soon be entirely forgotten. 

“But TIl never forget him when he looked at the tree as 
he stood near it, with the light on his face. It was all be- 
cause of the tree, Mother, the first Christmas tree in Cam- 
bridge, or Boston for that matter, or maybe the first in this 
country for all I know; the tree, and the children, and the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Eric has found his home.” Louisa 
threw an arm around her mother, kissing her, “And that 
is heaven, you know, Mother.” 


Check Yourself 


The following test is divided into two sections. Copy the 
names in column A, and after each, write the correct state- 
ment from column B to make a complete sentence. 
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PART I 
A B 
1. Mr. Longfellow had been saved from drowning 
by Eric’s father. 
2. Germany was the birthplace of Mrs. Wall- 
ing. 


3. Louisa May Alcott thought Christmas day was a 
strange time for a children’s 


j party. 

4. Tim remembered a Christmas tree 
his mother had described. 

5. Eric had lost her husband and six- 
year-old son. 

6. Mrs. Walling introduced the first Christmas 
tree to Cambridge. 

7. Fanny was visiting her friend, Mary, 
and was invited to the party. 

8. Denmark was the place in which Mr. 


Longfellow had seen his first 
Christmas tree. 
9. Cambridge folk was the wife of Mr. Longfellow. 
10. Jake cut down the Christmas tree. 


Part M 


Four definitions for the underlined words appear below 
each sentence, but only one is correct. Number your paper 
from one through ten. Beside each number, write the word 
and the correct definition. 

1. Mr. Longfellow asked Fanny to go about her house- 
hold duties and leave him to his own machinations. 
(a) troubles, (b) acts of plotting, (c) preparations for 
work, (d) studies. 
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2. The day before Christmas, Charley, Mr. Longfel- 
low’s son, gave his best imitation of a horse. 
(a) illusion, (b) glimpse, (c) copy, (d) demonstration. 
3. The tree shed its radiance on all who looked at it. 
(a) warmth, (b) influence, (c) glory, (d) brightness. 
4. The tree was so beautiful that it dazzled the eyes. 
(a) charmed, (b) injured, (c) frightened, (d) annoyed. 
5. The children were soon scurrying to receive their 
presents. 
(a) remembering, (b) moving rapidly, (c) upsetting 
each other, (d) calling loudly. 
6. When the small orphan boy saw the Christmas tree, 
he halted abruptly. 
(a) slowly, (b) fearfully, (c) falteringly, (d) suddenly. 
7. Louisa May Alcott saw that the small boy’s face 
was transfigured as he looked at the tree. 
(a) glorified, (b) disfigured, (c) confused, (d) em- 
barrassed. 
8. Even the exquisite tree was forgotten as the guests 
looked at the small boy. 
(a) tremendous, (b) impatient, (c) expensive, (d) 
delicately beautiful. 
9. Mr. Longfellow was marshaling them to look at 
the surprise. 
(a) leading, (b) hurrying, (c) warning, (d) mocking. 
10. The tree had a pungent fragrance. 
(a) piercing, (b) delicate, (c) unnoticeable, (d) pure. 
This is the final test for discovering your rate and com- 
prehension. Compare your scores on this test with those 
made on others in order to judge the progress you have 
made. Remember that the reading material has gradually 
increased in difficulty. Do you feel satisfied with your 
progress? Have you found adventures in reading? 
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A Developmental Reading Program 


The skills in the three books of ADVENTURES IN READING 
(1) maintain and further develop the skills introduced in 
the elementary reading program, particularly those skills 
emphasized in the Easy Growth in Reading series; (2) in- 
troduce, develop, and maintain specific reading skills for 
each grade level. 

The outline below presents the developmental reading 
program for ADVENTURES IN READING—Discovery. Part I 
consists of the fundamental basic reading program that 
should be introduced at the beginning of the term, and 
developed and maintained throughout the entire program. 
In Part II the specific reading skills essential for children 
at this age level are presented. After a skill is introduced, it 
is developed, reviewed, and maintained throughout this 
book and the subsequent books of the ADVENTURES IN 
READING series. 


I. Basic reading program 


A. Developing and maintaining desirable attitudes and habits 
. Reading for interest and appreciation 
. Reading for specific purposes 
. Learning to concentrate 
. Thinking while you read 
. Developing language facility 
. Increasing understanding 
. Expanding uses of reading 
. Adjusting rate of reading to type of material and purpose for 
which it is read 
B. Discovering reading skills and abilities 
1. Diagnosing fundamental motor skills in reading 
2. Finding rate of reading 
3. Evaluating ability to concentrate 
4. Reading for specific purposes 
5. Checking on quality and quantity of comprehension 
C. Self-evaluation of progress in reading 
1. Acquiring reading skills 
2. Increasing comprehension 
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Improving rate of reading 
Expanding uses of reading 
Developing reading interest and appreciation 


D. Expanding reading interests 


1. 


2. 


3. 
4. 


Fiction: adventure, sports, animals, humor, fantasy, people 
of another land, biography, sea stories, customs, hobbies 
Non-fiction: science, history, geography, nature study, biog- 
raphies 

Poetry: modern and classical 

Bibliographies: Annotated to stimulate additional reading 


JI. Development of fundamental skills and abilities 


A. Building a meaningful vocabulary 


il 


2: 


3; 


4, 


Si 


Acquiring meaning from context: 12; 22; 30; 42; 78-79; 89; 
95; 96; 97; 106; 119; 127-128; 191; 202; 215; 234; 297; 341; 
381; 397; 409; 421; 479; 496. 

Utilizing the dictionary to increase meaning: 42; 62-64; 78- 
79; 89; 119; 216-218; 266-267; 320-321. 

Studying word meanings before reading: 170; 177; 199; 239; 
249; 254-260; 271; 282; 343; 345; 349. 

Recognizing synonyms and antonyms: 281; 294; 307; 320- 
32i 

Building new words from root words using prefixes and suf- 
fixes: 370-371. 


B. Increasing comprehension and understanding 


1. 


23 


Finding and following the author’s plan 
a. Finding major ideas in paragraphs 
(1) Choosing major ideas: 45-48; 195; 196; 197 
(2) Selecting suitable titles: 48-50; 165-168 
(3) Finding key sentences: 51-54 
(4) Writing suitable titles: 55-58; 194; 196; 197 
b. Finding major ideas in stories 
(1) Choosing major ideas: 69-77; 80-88; 99-106; 107-119; 
169-171; 253; 282-293; 298-306; 308-318; 349-356; 
385-396; 412-421; 462 
(2) Following the sequence of events: 69-78; 80-88; 99- 
106; 107-119 
c. Finding minor ideas, developing details: 168-176; 177-181 
Organizing what you have read E 
a. Relating minor ideas to major ideas in paragraphs: 168- 
181; 235-249 
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b. Evaluating ideas in longer articles: 235-249 
c. Outlining minor and major ideas: 237-249 
d. Summarizing the plot or events of a story, poem, or play: 
69-78; 80-88; 99-106; 107-119; 183-184; 203-215; 359- 
368; 398-409; 424-435; 480-481 
e. Following directions: 323-324; 325-327 
3. Developing associational reading skills, such as making com- 
parisons, creating imagery: 12; 42; 98; 130; 185; 191; 234; 
280-281 ; 341; 358. 
4. Using what you have read 
a. Sharing ideas (reviewing and maintaining skills): 12; 13; 
22; 30; 31; 42; 44; 54; 96; 97; 98; 128; 153; 154; 181-182; 
184; 185; 191; 198; 215; 234; 260; 297; 324; 327; 341; 358; 
371-372; 381; 396; 409; 411; 421; 423; 435; 455; 462; 481 
b. Sharing experiences (expanding interests and uses of read- 
ing): 42; 54; 62; 128-129; 153; 181-182; 215-216; 260; 
324; 327; 371-372; 455-456 
5. Measuring improvement in comprehension: 15; 17; 21; 61- 
62; 77-78; 88; 95; 105-106; 119; 126-127; 199-202; 249-253; 
280-281; 294; 306-307; 318-319; 482-496 
6. Interpreting for others through oral reading 
a. Prose: 12; 155-162; 191; 215; 234; 266; 396; 398-409; 
421; 435; 436-454 
b. Poetry: 13, 22; 31; 44; 96; 97; 198; 297; 322; 328; 358; 
397; 411; 481 
. Developing a satisfactory rate of reading 
1. Improving rate of reading 
a. By proper phrasing: 192-197 
b. By utilizing key words for skimming: 342-345; 345-348; 
349-356 
c. Exceeding the normal rate of reading: 349-356; 359-368 
2. Measuring improvement of reading rate: 18-21; 59-62; 199- 
202; 308-318; 482-496 
. Learning to work with books 
1. Using a dictionary: 42; 62-64; 78-79; 89; 119; 216-218; 266- 
267; 320-321 
. Knowing the parts of books: 135-141 
. Learning to use the library: 142-152 
. Using reference books: 149-152 
. Using source material: 42; 62; 181-182; 215-216; 260; 371- 
372; 455; 471 
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